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PREFACE 


Many books have been written about the struggle of the Spanish people against General 
Franeo and his foreign troops which started in 1936 and still continues today in different 
forms. In the early banles of the war an important part was played by the International 
Brigade, formed by thousands of volunteers who came from almost every country in the 
world to fight against Fascism. There were five brigades called the XI, XII, XIII, XIV and 
XV. The last brigade had four battalions, the British, Franco-Beige, American and 
Dimitrov. 

It is strange that the present book has never been republished in England. It was 
written at the front and is a living account of the battles in which the brigade took part. It 
is an historical document of great importance. Hundreds of Brigaders contributed to the 
writing of this work, some of their contributions are named. The French edition was 
published in Madrid on the 25th May 1937. The English edition, which covered a longer 
period of the fighting, was edited by Frank Ryan and published by the Commissariat of 
War of the XV Brigade in February 1938.1 do not know of other editions. Two thousand 
British volunteers fought in Spain. The killed and missing numbered 500, the wounded 
over 1200, 400 of them seriously. Less than 800 remained in the ranks when the final 
withdrawal took place. 

It is appropriate that the reprint of The Book of the XV Brigade should come out now. 
The Spanish dictator is now senile and will probably shortly die. But before he does so he 
clearly intends to show that his title of The Butcher’ is well earned. As The Guardian 
writes on the eve of the execution of five Spanish patriots, ‘he is determined to show the 
Spanish people that as long as he rules they can expect no mercy. He is determined to 
show the world that Spain is a place apart, impervious to the advice of most of the rest of 
the Christian community... What Franco has done to his people in his last years has been 
more brutal, more systematic, and—for Spain—more disastrous than almost anything he 
has done in his long and dark career. The legacy he will leave his people will contain many 
seeds of hatred. And now it will contain an even longer list of martyrs.’ (27th September 
1975) 

As a publisher I no longer publish books on national or international subjects. I 
confine myself to works about Northumberland and Durham where I live and work. I have 
made an exception with the present book because I felt I owed a debt to all the friends with 
whom I fought in the British Battalion. I wanted to make a further contribution to the 
struggle for freedom in Spain. 

19th October 1975. Frank Graham. 

The photographs in this book are of great importance. The book however was published 
under war conditions in a city under siege and in the first edition were sometimes unclear. We 
have made the best reproduction possible and the paper has been specially chosen for this 
purpose. 


PREFACE TO THE 2003 EDITION 


We would like to thank Frank Graham for allowing us to republish the Book of the XV 
Brigade. For many years the 1975 reprint has been a hard book to find, and we are 
grateful to Frank for allowing us the privilege of reprinting it in its present form. 

Firstly some caveats concerning this edition. We decided to make the 1975 copy fit onto 
paper sizes presently in use, and so this edition is slighdy smaller in size. The typeface has 
been altered and some of the captions of the photographs have been moved around the 
page. The quality of the paper has been improved and the original dustjacket has been re¬ 
designed. Our proofreading has in a couple of cases altered the original typesetting and 
whist the apologia at the end of the book is included, they have been amended in the text. 

We would like to thank you for purchasing this book, and hope that it is a fitting tribute 
to those who fought in Spain against Fascism and an inspiration to those who are still 
upholding their values in the present day and well into the future. 


15th June 2003 


Alan Warren & Nigel Pell 
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TO 

MANUEL AZANA 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF SPAIN 

IN COMMEMORATION OF 
OUR PARTICIPATION WITH HIS HEROIC PEOPLE 
IN THE WAR IN DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
AND FOR 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF HUMAN LIBERTY AND PROGRESS. 
IN MEMORY OF 

THE MEN OF SPAIN AND OF TWENTY-FIVE OTHER NATIONS 
WHO ACHIEVED IN ARMS FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THE LONG-SOUGHT UNITY OF INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY, 
WHO BATTLED SIDE BY SIDE, AND LAID DOWN THEIR LIVES 
SO THAT LIBERTY MIGHT NOT PERISH 
FROM THE FACE OF THIS EARTH. 


WE DEDICATE 

THE BOOK OF THE XV BRIGADE 




A los herolcos Voluntaries de la XV Bri- 
gada Internaclonal , que tan abnegadamente han 
luchado en el Jarama, Brunete, Qulnto, Bel- 
chlte y Fuentes de Ebro. 

Compuesta de Voluntaries Americanos, Bri- 
tanicos, Canadienses e Irlandeses ahora; y 
anteriormente incluso Franceses, Belgas y los 
Voluntaries del Batallon «Dimitrov», todos 
de la Brigada, juntos con sus hermanos espa- 
noles, han combatido con igual teson y des- 
interes por la causa del Pueblo Espahol. 

For ello envio este saludo a todos, con un 
sentido recuerdo para los caidos. 
iViva la Repiibllca Espaholal 
iViva la XV Brigada Internacional! 


To the brave Volunteers of the XV Inter¬ 
national Brigade who have fought with such 
self-sacrifice at Jarama, Brunete, Quinto, 
Belchite and Fuentes de Ebro. 

Now composed of American, British, Cana¬ 
dian and Irish Volunteers, and formerly in¬ 
cluding French, Belgian and the «Dimitrov* 
Volunteers, all nationalities in the Brigade 
together with their Spanish comrades have 
fought with equal valour and selflessness for 
the cause of the people of Spain. 

Therefore, I send to all this greeting, and 
my heartfelt remembrance for the fallen. 

Long live the Republic of Spain! 

Long live the XV International Brigade! 


EL GENERAL, 



Madrid, 15-1-1938 




FOREWORD 


This book, the collective work of Volunteers of all ranks in the XV Brigade, has 
been compiled and edited in the “all-qniet” intervals during a year of warfare. 

It is not a history of the Brigade; its contributors are as yet too busy making 
history. Nor does it claim to be literature; some of its contributors would scorn the 
tide! It claims merely to be a truthful—though necessarily incomplete—record of the 

Records of the English-speaking units preponderate. Deliberately so; this book 
is for the English-speaking nations. The e.xperiences of the French, Belgian and 
“Dimitrov” Volunteers are being covered in other books, notably “The History of 
the Dimitrovs” and “Nos Combats”, a record in French of the Jarama campaign. 

Moreover, as it deals only with the XV Brigade it is not a record of all English 
speaking Volunteers in Spain. Before the XV Brigade was formed Ralph Fox, John 
Cornford and many other men from Great Britain and Ireland had already given 
their lives in Spain. Their story-the story of the English-speaking sections of the 
Thaelmann and Edgar Andre Battalions, and of the English-speaking Company of 
the XTV Brigade-does not come within the scope of this book. 

And, even since the XV Brigade was formed, men from the English-speaking 
countries have served in other Brigades and in other services of the Spanish 
Republican Army. Hence, we cannot include here the story of the Company¬ 
comprising British, Irish and Americans — which served with the 86th Brigade on 
the Cordova Front throughout the Summer of 1937, nor the story of the John 
Brown Artillery Battery, an Anglo-American unit attached to another Brigade. 
Elsewhere, too, must be covered the magnificent work of such services as the 
American and British Medical Units. 

Our task in this book has been to edit records of the XV Brigade only. Each 
record published is an actual experience of its writer. We have had to respect 
personal wishes for anonymity; hence some records are initialled only. The editorial 
summaries (printed in italics) are intended to provide the national and international 
background to the records. 

The work of editing this book, ‘Tighting our battles over again”, has been a 
pleasant experience. Our great regret is that—in order to keep the book within the 
limits necessitated by dearth of paper and other war-time difficulties in 
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publication-it has been impossible to record more than a fraction of the 
achievements or to mention more than a few of the men who in our ranks fought a 
heroic fight against Fascism. 

FR.4]NKRYA>i, Editor. 

MADRID, February 1,1938. 
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REVOLT IN SPAIN 


Military revolts in Spain had been too frequent in (hat land overstocked 
with monarchist generals to be more than one-day s news to the outside 
world. So, it was with casual interest that most people outside Spain read in 
their newspapers, in mid-July 1936, that Franco and other Generals were 
attempting another putsch. Nor were feelings quickened to anything save 
amusement when Franco's first proclamations described him as the 
“Saviour of Christianity”, the bulwark of the Catholic Church against a 
reign of “Godless Communism For, was it not a Franco, who a few years 
previously, had described that same Catholic Church in Spain as “a Church 
which converts Jesus Christ into a trinket to gain its reactionary and 
imperialistic desires 7 

And, to thefew who knew of the black revolt that had been threatening 
for months, first despatches from the Popular Front Government of Spain 
were reassuring. The revolt wets conf ined to the army; the air force - what 
was there of it - and the navy remained loyal In Madrid, Valencia, 
Albacete, Bilbao, Barcelona and hundreds of smaller towns the workers of 
Spain, armed often with only sticks and stones, had - by sheer force of 
numbers - overpowered the revolting garrisons. There was not a single case 
where the civil population took over power in the name of the insurgents. 
There were hundreds of cases to the contrary - in themselves eloquent 
testimony that the 28,000,000 of Spanish people did not want Franco's 
rule. After the first few days'fighting, the insurgents had been driven out of 
all towns in Spain save Cadiz, Seville, Burgos, Salamanca and a few places 
of lesser military importance. Only in Morocco, had they succeeded in 
establishing themselves in power. Insofar as it was a civil war. Franco was 
definitely losing it by early August. 

Suddenly flagging wo rid-interest quickened. There were stories out of 
Spain that made this Generals' revolt different from all those that had 
preceded it. For, these Generals had German aeroplanes and Italians tanks 
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at their disposal. Francos role, hitherto largely comic-opera, took new 
significance. It was now recalled that San/ur/o, killed in an aeroplane crash 
when on his way to take command of the revolt, had paid two visits to 
Hitler. This revolt had not its origin in Spain. Else, how explain the liberal 
supply of German and Italian war machines and munitions? Franco was 
now revealed as the agent of the International Assassins who had climbed 
to power over the corpses of the workers and intellectuals of Italy and 
Germany. So, a similar fate was planned for those who opposed Franco! 

At this stage, the governments of Britain and France, in what then 
appeared a well-intentioned effort to end German and Italian interference, 
formulated the Non-Intervention Pact. All signatories to the Pact - including 
Germany and Italy -pledged themselves to refrainform aiding either side in 
Spain. The immediate result of the Pact was that the Spanish government 
could not receive even those arms that it had ordered and paidfor before 
the outbreak of the revolt. 

Nevertheless (it was argued, and hoped) the rebel Generals deprived of 
foreign aid could not now hold out far long against the overwhelming 
masses of the Spanish people. 

Throughout the month of September, German and Italian representatives 
■sat on Non-Intervention Conferences, in pledge of the neutrality of their 
respective governments, and solemnly discussed ways and means of 
localising the war. And throughout that month, their pledged word was 
broken daily. German and Italian air-squadrons in Spain were augmented; 
German and Italian artillery and tanks were imported in increasing 
numbers. As a result, fust when victoryfar the people had seemed certain, 
German and Italian aid enabled Franco to take the offensive. 

Morocco was Francos base. Here, the relatively small Spanish 
population was quickly dealt with in the now traditional Fascist manner. 
There remained the Moroccan population, in whom hatred of Spain was, 
naturally; a dominating trait. The savagery with which a Spanish 
Government had crushed Abd el Kritn's war of independence wtn' still a 
vivid and bitter memory. Hence, it was not difficult to delude many 
Moroccans into the belief that - since Franco was in revolt against the 
Spanish Government - he was opposing that tyranny that had for so long 
oppressed themselves. They did not realise that the Government against 
which Franco was in revolt was the very antithesis of the Primo de Rivera 
Dictatorship that had subfugated them. They did not realise that Franco 
aimed at an even more ruthless rule than that of Primo de Rivera. All they 
realised was it was now their turn, that they were now the invaders. So, as 
they came into Spain - in German and Italian aeroplanes, obligingly 
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provided for diem - diey came nuning age-old wrongs, neither giving nor 
seeking quarter. 

With the Moors came the Foreign Legion, the outcasts of humanity, not 
ten per cent of whom were Spanish. Together the Moors and Legionaries 
were concentrated in Cadiz and Seville. With sufficient troops and war- 
materials no w at hand. Franco undertook the offensive. 

Driven from the outskirts of Cadiz by the Moors, forced back from Seville 
by the Foreign Legion, the untrained Republican militia had neither rest 
nor respite. At Badafoz, they turned, at hay. The Fascists were around 
them; behind them was the Portuguese border. Escape that way was 
impossible; Fascist Portugal handed over all Republican refugees to Franco. 
So, the militiamen fought to the death. It was as well so. For, the wounded, 
the non-combatant sympathisers, the people — without distinction of age or 
sex—whom the victorious Fascists considered suspect were herded together 
into the Bull-Ring. When Fascist machine-gunners had finished their work 
two thousand corpses cluttered the Ring in bloody swathes. The reek of 
human blood that rose that Summer afternoon from the Bull-Ring of 
Badafoz ivas to seep out of Spain and stir a world wide wave of sympathy 
for the people —a sympathy that neither official "'explanation ” nor 
ecclesiastical apologia could abate. 

At Geneva, German and Italian representatives still continued to pledge 
themselves to Non-Intervention. And, in Spain, Franco's armies were 
driving upfrom Seville to meet Mola whose armies were pushing south from 
Salamanca. German Junkers and Italian Capronis bombed the roads 
ahead for them. German artillery and Italian tanks found it easy—though 
not as easy as they had e.rpected—to counter the rifles, the blunderbusses 
and the pistols of the militiamen. 

For these raw militiamen were fighting stubbornly. The shadow of the 
feudal slavery from which they had so recently escaped was again hanging 
over them. If Franco won the reign of terror would he worse than it had ever 
been. "Better die on our feet than live on our knees '"they cried, as they flung 
themselves again in the path of the invading armies. 

Thanks to one-sided 'Non-Intervention '', the self-constituted saviour 
Generals of Spain were able to foin forces, and turn their united armies 
eastwards towards theirfinal objective - Madrid. The modern version of a 
Christian Crusade, the army that was fighting (as its leaders 
blasphemously proclaimed) "for God and Spain ” was, singularly enough. 
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composed of Mahommedan Moors (“the infidel Moors ” of Spanish 
history) and the Godless scum of the Foreign Legionl And the people of 
Spain to “save "whom they came? Ahead of them were the people, cluttering 
the roads into Madrid, in flightfrom their saviours! But, not all were able 
to flee. So, there are other stories out of Spain besides that of Badajoz... of 
villages captured, or surrendered without struggle... peasants shot down 
unarmed, untried... others more slowly done to death by revolting tortures... 
castrations... crucifixions... women turned over to the Moors... “one woman 
to every twenty Moors 

On the whole, it was a triumphal march, this advance through the 
provinces of Badajoz and Caceres. The Moors and the Foreign Legion had 
cane blanche. For, were not these the very provinces in which, a few months 
previowsly, the peasants had seized the estates? (What matter if they had 
done it legally, and offered the absentee landlord rent!) Yet, these peasants 
were now stubborn. They erected barricades around their mud-hovel 
pueblos, and with their shot-guns disputed the entry of the Saviour Army. 
They caused delays before they could he roasted, dead and wounded 
together, in the flaming ruins of their hovels. 

So, triumphantly—although at times timorously—Franco advanced 
towards Madrid. Thanks to German planes and Italian tanks, Toledo was 
approached. The besieged Cadets in the Alcazar were relieved. Their 
“heroism ” made front-page news. (The girls they had seized and held as 
hostages during the siege did not live to tell of their rape). Toledo fell, and 
Moor and Legionary had another field-day, grenading the wounded in the 
hospital wards... 

And at Geneva, German and Italian representatives still .sat at Non- 
Intervention Conferences, in pledge of the neutrality of their governments. 

A Franco victory seemed certain. And what a Franco victory meant 
Franco proclamations made clear. In decrees published, in interviews 
given, the traitor General envisaged the Fascist future of Spain. The 
Republic was to be abolished; the government was to he totalarian. 
Agrarian reform, even of the limited nature conceded by the Government, 
was to he revoked, and the e,states of the grandees re,stored; the 20,000 
landowners would again dominate 28,000,000 people. Trade Unionism 
would be outlawed; strikers would share thefate of those miners of Barrio- 
Real who died before Franco j firing-squads in July. Finally, state rights 
would be abrogated; Catalonia and Euzkadi would lose their newly-won 
independence. 
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These Fascists aims were necessarily part of Franco s alliance with 
Mussolini and Hitler The world could be allowed to know of them. What 
the world was not to he told was that the Balearics had been handed over 
to Mussolini, and Morocco to Hitler, and that the mines of Spain were to 
supply both these Dictators with the minerals they needed for war 
purposes. 

Franco 's one claim to sympathy abroad was that he was the champion of 
the Catholic Church in Spain. But, Franco 's raising of the religious issue, 
backed though he was by aformidable array of Catholic prelates in Spain 
and outside of it, had an unforseen and disconcerting result. It proved 
clearly the cleavage between those prelates and their Catholic flocks. For, 
despite the support of the prelates, there was no rush of Catholic volunteers 
for Franco's Crusade. From Ireland alone a miniature Franco brought afew 
hundred men to fight for the faith'. A few months later they were home 
again, disgusted with the minor—and the major—Franco, disillu-sioned with 
the “Christian ” Crusade of Mahommedans and Legionaries. 

The Catholic Church in Spain was notoriously reactionary. It had allied 
itself with Monarchism, and fought tooth and nail against the Republic. Its 
concern with wordly affairs, its dominance in Big Business clouded its 
claim to be the Church ofjesws Christ. Where—as in the Basque provinces— 
it was a Church of the people, it sided now with the people. The Catholic 
clergy ofEuzkadi were against Fascism, against Franco. For that, many of 
them paid before Franco'sfiring squads with their lives. So, even if Franco 
could point to the clerical oligarchy of Spain as his allies and he as their 
champion, the Basque clergy and many of the poorer priests of Spain itself 
regarded him as their enemy and his rule as the very antithesis of all that 
Christ had taught. 

As the issues of the war thus became more generally understood the 
democratic peoples of the world rallied in greater numbers to aid the people 
of Spain. From many countries came ships laden with food and clothes and 
medical supplies—for “Non Intervention ' prohibited any other aid from 
democracies. The workers of the Soviet Union set the example, which was 
quickly adopted. In France, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, a great 
movement of solidarity with the Spanish people was organised. In America, 
workers and intellectuals combined their efforts. The American Ambulance, 
now a familiar sight on Spanish highways, is only one of the proofs of that 
solidarity. Canada was early in the field with its invaluable Blood 
Transfusion Unit. The workers of Great Britain sent foodships and Medical 
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Units. From Denmark to Ireland, from Cuba to Chile and the Argentine aid 
was organised. There was -scarcely a country in which democrats did not in 
one way or another contribute support to the Spanish people. 

Mexico, never a signatory to the Non-Intervention Pact, exercisedfrom 
the beginning of the war its right to send arms and munitions to the Spanish 
Republican Government. The effects of this aid were at last being felt. 
Helped by the increasing equalisation of arms, the Government forces were 
now able to slow up Franco 's advance on Madrid. So Franco, depending on 
speed for success, had to seek more troops. He found the rank and file 
cannon-fodder from Italy; Mwssolini sent whole divisions, equipped and 
officered before they embarked. Hitler supplied the pilots, the tank-crews 
and technicians for Franco s various army departments. 

This open invasion had inevitable repercussions. It needed only such 
brazen intervention to clarify the issues at stake in Spain. It was now a 
question as to whether a people who had overwhelmingly rejected Fascism 
at the polls were to he allowed to solve their own destinies, or whefher they 
were to be annihilated in an unofficial hut overwhelming invasion, and 
their country made another basefor international Fascist designs. The issue 
was at last crystal clear: Fascism versus Democracy. 

The challenge insolently thrown down by Mussolini and Hitler was 
quickly answered. Throughout the world, democrats — workers and 
intellectuals alikestirred. If their governments would not act then they 
themselves would. The untrained, ill-armed militia of the Spanish 
Republican Army would not have to fight unaided any longer. 
International Fascism was throwing its forces into Spain; International 
Democracy would do likewise. 

So a momentous decision was spontaneously taken, and acted upon 
"throughout the world. From the far corners of the earth came the Volunteers 
of Liberty, men of different — and differing —parties, workers, intellectuals 
of practically every nation under the sun, all with one common aim—to 
smash Fascism. 

Sympathy for justice brought some, hatred of injustice brought others. 
Some like Hans Beimler came exultantly to fight for a just cause. Others, 
like Ludwig Renn, hating all war, came realising that the Fascist menace 
had to be crushed now lest it overwhelm the world. Communist, Socialist, 
Labour Party member. Republican, Liberal and non-Party man found in 
the fight against Fascism a common rallying-ground. Intellectuals like 
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Ralph Fox interrupted their work and studies in the revolutionary struggle 
and came to give their aid on the battle field. Revolutionary poets like 
Charles Donnelly came to fight the themes they had sung. Doctors and 
nurses came not from any abstract motives of relieving suffering but in 
order to help human progress by aiding those who were fighting the battle 
of all humanity. 

From twenty five nations they came; some with military experience, some 
claiming it, hut all fighters who valued their principles above everything 
else, who were ready to sacrifice home and family, livelihood and even life 
itself far the cause in which they believed. They stowed away in boats; they 
hitch-hiked across continents. Governments raised barriers against them. 
The French border was closed to them. But they came. In Spain, in 
September, they were numbered merely in scores. As the menace of a Fascist 
victory loomed larger, they arrived in greater numbers. In October, they 
were counted in hundreds. They could now be organised in their own units. 
Andre Marty, veteran French revolutionary, undertook the task. 

Outnumbered and outclassed in arms, the militiamen retreated from 
Toledo. Getafe and Carahanchelfell The Moors were in University City. 
German and Italian planes were bombing, and even machine gunning 
Madrid... The Non-Intervention Committee was to blockade land and sea 
frontiers. The pirate ships of Hitler and Mussolini menaced the 
Mediterranean. The French border patrols were guarding the mountain- 
passes of the Pyrenees. Nevertheless, the hundreds of Volunteers became 
thousands. Their first Brigade, organised in forty eight hours, hurriedly 
equipped—four different types of rifles, three different types of machine- 
gunsl—rushed into action in the suburbs of Madrid. That was November 
1936. . . The Defence of Madrid is already history. 

So began the greatest crusade in history. So, for the first time, the forces of 
International Democracy assembled as allies on the battlefield. So, for the 
first time, they fought side by side, for their own cause. 

So began the International Brigades. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Vladimir Copic, Commander XV Brigade. 



The Brigade and its Commander 


The XV Brigade was the fifth International Brigade to be organised in 
almost the same number of weeks, when the fate of Madrid, nerve centre of 
anti-Fascist Spain, was still in the balance. 

The XV Brigade may today be described as an English-speaking Brigade 
in the sense that in its administration only the English language need be 
used in addition to Spanish. It is now composed of a British Battalion, an 
American Lincoln-Washington Battalion, a Canadian Mac Kenzie- 
Papineau Battalion and a Spanish Battalion. In the following pages also 
feature two other Battalions which, for several months were attached to the 
XV Brigade. They are the Franco-Beige Battalion named the “Sixth of 
February” in commemoration of the formation of the People’s Front in 
France, and the renowned Dimitrov Battalion. The latter comprising 
Czecho-Slovaks, Groats, Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Austrians, Yugo¬ 
slavs, maintains today in another Brigade the proud tradition it 
established for itself in the XV Brigade. 

The Brigade has been commanded, almost since its inception, by Lieut.- 
Colonel V. Copic, quondam officer in the Austro-Hungarian Army. When 
after a few weeks—in the case of some units, a few days—of hurried training 
the Brigade left for the Jarama front in the beginning of February, General 
Gall was in command. A few weeks later, he was promoted to command of 
a Division. Thenceforward, Lieutenant Colonel Copic has been in 
command of the XV Brigade, throughout its four major campaigns, and 
one year of almost continuous front-line service. To his uninterrupted 
eommand is due to a great extent the welding of the various Brigade units 
into a capable fighting force which has won for itself a foremost reputation 
in the Spanish Republican Army. 
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The Men and the Countries 


When the XV Brigade was organised at Albaceie in January 1937, there 
were cadres in each of its units that had already experienced warfare in 
Spain, groups of different nationalities which between September and 
January had fought in other International Brigades and even in militia 
formations. This leavening of men with a brief but practical front-line 
experience was invaluable in stiffening the hastily trained volunteers who 
comprised the majority in each Battalion. 

Here is the story of the Battalions which at different times have 
comprised the XV Brigade, and of the nationalities represented in the 
ranks. 


British Battalion 

From London and Manchester, from Glasgow and Edinburgh, from 
Cardiff and Caernarvon came the English, the Scots and the Welsh to form 
the British Battalion of the International Brigades. Scarce a town but was 
represented. Factory and field, colliery and college, ship and shore 
contributed their share. Some left good jobs, some were poor; some were 
veterans of the World W^ar, others summarily cut their connection with the 
present-day British Army. All were alike in their anti-fascist devotion. 

They came in small groups of ten, twenty or fifty, arriving by various 
routes. Many were in Spain before the Non-Intervention Pact was 
enforced; their journey was comparatively easy. Later groups hitch-hiked 
through France, hiding by day, marching by night, and climbed the 
Pyrenees. Some failed to outwit the mountain patrols, and were jailed. 
They tried again. Some had to try the third time. There were some who 
died before they reached Spain, their boat torpedoed by an Italian pirate. 

By the end of January 1937, the British Battalion had reached a strength 
of over 600 men. 
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The Lincoln Battalion 


On Christmas-Day 1936, ninety-six men boarded a ship in New York. 
Very few people knew of these ninety-six men. There was not a word in any 
newspaper. Nobody saw them off. On the ship they kept away from each 
other, gave no sign to mark them apart as a group. Some were young, some 
middle-aged; some workers, some professionals, writers and artists; some 
college boys and some teachers; some native born Americans for a dozen 
generations whose ancestors fought in the American Revolution of 1776, 
others born in various parts of Europe or Latin America—just an average 
group of Americans. They were the first organized group of American 
volunleers to fight Fascism in Spain. They left without publlicity, did not 
seek publicity. 

Their purpose would have been defeated by publicity. The American 
people at that time were not clear on the issues of the war in Spain. 
Reactionary newspapers were in strong sympathy with Franco and stormed 
against the democratic Government of Spain, misrepresenting it as “red”. 
A few days after the first volunteers left. Congress passed an emergency 
“Neutrality Act” prohibiting American aid to Spain. Few would have 
believed that before a year was over President Roosevelt who had 
demanded the passage of the Neutrality Act was to denounce its 
provisions. 

The volunteers from America had to organize their groups in secret, but 
they continued to come, groups of men from every part of the country 
quietly boarding ships in New York. They were proud of their American 
traditions of freedom and democracy. They showed their pride in the best 
traditions of their country by naming their Battalion after Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The Canadian Volunteers 

In Canada, at the outbreak of the rebellion, the reaction immediately 
sided with Franco. The powerful Catholic church of French Canada began 
a campaign against the Loyalist Government proclaiming Franco and the 
Moors the “heavenly liberators” of Christianity. The Quebec liberal press 
followed the lead of the Catholic Church. But the progressive forces saw 
through the manouver and decided on action. 

In the early days of September organized labor through its powerful 
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The Franco-Beige Battalion 

The sons of France were among the first to come to the aid of the 
Spanish people. They were at Irun and in the earlier Aragon battles. They 
have been represented at one time or other in every one of the 
International Brigades. Courageous and trained, most with previous 
military service, many with actual war-experience, they played a lealding 
part in the various Brigades. 

Belgian anti-Fascists were equally prompt to answer the call for help 
from the Spanish people. When in January military exigencies demanded 
the rapid formation of a Battalion, Belgians and French united in the 
“Sixth of February Battalion”, which at its inception was approximately 
600 men strong. 


The Dimitrov Battalion 

Among the volunteers who came to Spain to fight Fascism were men in a 
special category, that of the political refugees; hunted from their countries 
by cruel reaction. Such was the fate of the Croats, Germans, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Italians, Hnngarians, Austrians and Yugoslavs. 

Spain was destined to become the crucible in which all the anti-Fascists 
scattered about the world were to come together to form one mass, moved 
by one force-the force of the idea. 

They knew that on the soil which the invaders had chosen as their 
meeting place, they would find those who had driven them from their 
homes, destroyed their families, imprisoned, tortured and assassinated 
them. They were fighting against those who had stolen their most 
elementary rights. 

At Albacete they merged with volunteers from Czecho-Slovakia and 
together they formed one Battalion, the Dimitrov Battalion. All the 
temperaments which on first impression seemed so different became one 
single organic whole, with but one thought - to defeat Fascism. 

More than twelve languages were spoken by the men of the Battalion, but 
they met on the ground of a single language, the language of the common 
struggle against a common enemy. 
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Canadian Trades and Labor Congress raised its voice. In a resolntion 
passed nnanimously it voted: 

“That this congress wishes to express to the workers of Spain our appreciation of 
their splendid fight in defense of their liberties and especially of their democratic 
institutions and government, constitutionally elected, and that this congress places 
itself further on reeord in the interests of international solidarity as expressing to the 
Spanish workers our sincere interest in their struggle and extends to them our whole 
hearted support in the fight for justice, freedom and peace and our hopes for an early 
and victorious finish.” 

Later in September the Canadian unemployed in the city of Winnipeg, 
1000 in number, asked Premier King to provide for their transportation to 
Spain. 

“Today we are idle men”, their petition read. “We do not want history to record that 
we remained idle men when International Fascism hammered humanity with blows 
that struck at the very roots of civilization.” 

From Toronto and Montreal, from Victoria, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, from every part of Canada, came employed and unemployed; 
lumberjacks and professionals; Catholics and those of other faiths. The 
first groups arrived in early February and joined the Lincoln Battalion. 
Later, their numbers were augmented until they reached full Battalion 
strength. In the Autumn of 1937, the Canadian Mac Kenzie-Papineau 
Battalion was incorporated in the XV Brigade. 


The Irish Unit 

Ireland, as was expected, contributed its share early. As far back as 
September Irishmen were fighting in a Centnria on the Aragon Front, and 
later in the Thaelmann and Dumont columns. In December a large 
contingent arrived and served on the Cordova and Madrid fronts. In 
January, the survivors of these formations and new arrivals were 
incorporated in the XV Brigade. They were commanded by Frank Ryan. 

They came primarily to fight International Fascism. They had added 
incentive in that O’Duffy, traitor ex-General, had induced a body of 
Irishmen to help the Fascist Generals of Spain “in defence of Ghristianity 
!” 

The First Irish Section led by “Kit” Conway, fought in the Sixteenth 
Battalion; the Second Section, led by Eddie Flaherty, composed mainly of 
Irish exiles, and Irish-Araericans, reinforced the Lincoln Battalion. 
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Other Nationalities 


Cubans, exiled from their native island, escaping the terror groups of 
Batista, organised in New York, in December 1936, the Antonio Guiteras 
Centuria. Inspired by a hatred of tyranny, realising how Batista had turned 
Cuba into a hell of Fascist terror, they were determined to come to grips 
with International Fascism whose disciple Batista is. 

Under the leadership of Rodolfo de Armas, they came to Spain and with 
a few South Americans, they formed, in January, the Cuban Section of the 
Lincoln Battalion. 

Greeks, Cypriots, Dutch, and even a volunteer from Egypt, all English- 
speaking, were attached to the British and Lincoln Battalions. Twenty six 
peoples and almost as many languages were represented in the XV 
Brigade. 
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The Trip and the Reeeption 


Before the Non-Intervention pact came into force crossing the Spanish 
border was not a very difficult task. Here is a description, by a British 
Volunteer of the experiences of one of the earliest groups to arrive in 
Spain. 

We were making the last few miles of our journey through France in a 
motor coach. The mountain road we were taking was winding its way 
through scenery of grandeur and beauty. We all had an appreciation of 
beauty, yet few of us were paying much attention to that through which we 
were passing. Our thoughts raced ahead to the borders of Spain, which we 
knew must be near. 

Soon we were there. Border guards stopped our coach and five minutes 
afterwards, we were in Spain. Eagerly we looked through the windows. The 
small village became alive as we passed through it. Laughing women with 
cnildren in their arms, men with a welcoming smile, came out of their 
homes, or stopped in their walk to hold up a clenched fist and call “Salud”. 
Children ran from their play to mount the stones at the side of the road and 
hold up their small fists in welcome too. 

We spent the night at an immense mediaeval fortress, which commanded 
the country for miles around. It was here that thousands of the Asturian 
miners spent long months of imprisonment and torture after their defeat in 
1934, until they were released by the coming of the Popular Front 
Government. The following morning, we were up early and many of us 
went up on to the ramparts of the fortress to look over the country around 
us. Far away, through the crisp morning air, we could see the white capped 
mountains standing clear against the intense blue of the sky. A scene of 
great majesty. To most of us, who had never before left England, it was a 
scene before which we could only stand silent and awed. 

After breakfast, we marched down to the station. With us were five or six 
hundred men who had been gathering in the town in the previous days. 
Men of every nationality under the sun. All actuated by the same purpose 
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as ourselves; some, such as those from Germany and Italy with bitter 
personal experience of what Fascist brutality means. 

Before the train moved out, the people from all around the small town 
came to shake our hands, to call to us, and sing with us. Some looked sad, 
some were smiling, but all joined with us in singing the “International” 
as we drew out. 

As we rolled allong we could see peaceful villages nestling in the folds 
of the hills; their white walls and red roofs reflecting pleasantly the 
morning sun. The peasants in the fields stopped their work as we passed, 
and rested on their hoes, and if near enough, called and waved to us. 

A nearer view of some of the villages, where they were close to the line, 
showed us that they were not such pleasant places as they appeared away 
in the hills. All the whiteness and cleanliness could not hide the poverty 
and ramshackle state of the houses clustered around the lofty church. 

In the afternoon, we reached Barcelona, and left the train to get food. 
Here again, we received a great welcome. A band led us through the 
sunny streets, and again there was all the singing and clenching of fists 
which had greeted us everywhere before, but this time, instead of 
hundreds, there were thousands of people. Never before had I seen such 
enthusiasm. 

Many of us, perhaps most of us, may not live to see the end of the fight 
against Fascism in Spain, but those of us who do, will always have with us 
the remembrance of the unity between the Spanish workers and 
ourselves which was given expression on our journey across Spain. 


Across the Pyrenees 

When Non-intervention was enforced, crossing the Spanish border called 
for the qualities not only of adroitness but of endurance. To avoid detection 
and arrest, some groups had to spend days and nights on the snow-covered 
mountains; the unlucky ones served terms of four to six weeks in French 
prisons, before they could try again. 

Flere, Harry Hakam, an American, describes some of the obstacles which 
a group of Volunteers had to overcome en route for Spain: 

When we arrived in France we were informed by the American Consul 
that the border to Spain was closed and that we may as well go home. We 
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would be allowed to return by the same boat and the steamship company 
would bear the expenses. We ignored his advice. He threatened us with jail 
and deportation. 

We realized that there were many Fascists in France, therefore we dared 
not expose ourselves. We separated into small groups of no more than ten 
in a group. In total there were 250 of us. We traveled acting and dressing 
like tourists, refraining from singing revolutionary songs, and appeared as 
inconspicuous as possible. We did not know how we would eventually get 
into Spain but we had confidence in those who had taken the responsibility 
of directing us. Because, after a week, our presence in Paris was becoming 
noticeable we traveled south to the Spanish border. 

We drove into the Pyrenees Mountains. We were a group of city workers, 
intellectuals, mechanics, etc., riding into the gloom of the night. 

Then the time came for us to start walking. 

Farther on our trip we came across an irrigation ditch seven feet wide. In 
the darkness we jumped across it. I took a running leap into the dark and 
landed with both my shins against the rocky bank. Luckily two comrades 
grabbed my arms and prevented me from falling into the stream. 

No lights or cigarettes were to be used, so as not to attract attention. We 
traveled up a steep mountain into the night. For every hour we climbed, we 
rested a few minutes. The pace was rapid, but we had to go on if we wanted 
to cross the border before daybreak. To delay meant defeat and arrest! 

Tired and panting we struggled upward. The strain proved too much for 
one of our group who collapsed. Some of the stronger fellows took turns 
carrying him through the winding mountain paths. We thought that he 
would recuperate in time for the most difficult part of the climb. He did 
not. When we got to a point where it was impossible and foolhardy to 
attempt to scale the mountain with a sick man, without ropes, lights or 
anything, we found a place where he could rest and remain concealed until 
he recovered completely. 

The night grew cold and the peak did not seem to have gotten any closer. 
Though slipping, cursing, bruised and footsore, we continued. Blackness! 
A strong wind had begun to blow. Thousands of feet above the sea level we 
followed the guide. We walked through deep snow-drifts. It was more than 
physical stamina that carried us on, it was the determination to defend to 
the utmost the democratic People’s Government of Spain. 

We had walked for hours when suddenly the peak loomed before us. The 
wind had reached the proportion of a gale and the clothes were almost torn 
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from our bodies. At one time the wind had grown so strong that we had to 
hug the ground for 15 minutes until it had abated and our guide 
considered it safe enough to continue. We tramped across the peak and 
about one kilometer away was another smaller peak which we were to cross 
before getting into Spain. With renewed hope and vigor we struggled on to 
our destination. 

We arrived at daybreak. Everything seemed beautiful! We could see for 
"many kilometers ahead the land that lay before us. The sun rose slowly. A 
wonderful purple haze covered everything! We approached a huge white 
.house from which the Catalonian Border Patrol rushed out to greet us. 
Walking to the house, we sang with one mighty voice the International. 
The sun rose in all its glory! 


In Training for the Front 

In villages in the vicinity ofAlbacete, the different units of the XV Brigade 
had varying periods of training. The Dimitrov and Franco Beige volunteers 
came from countries where military service is compulsory With them it was 
mainly a problem of organisation to over come language difficulties. The 
British were fortunate in that they had both experienced British Army 
veterans, and youthful veterans of the Spanish War to direct their training. 
They were equally fortunate in being organised at Battalion strength early 
in January and thus having more than a month of training as a Battalion. 
The Irish too were mostly veterans with experience of warfare in their own 
country. 

' Most of the Americans had no previous military experience. They had to 
learn everything from the beginning, and there werefew manuals andfew 
instructors available. Grenade, rifle and machine-gun had to he mastered; 
scouting, street-fighting and campaigning had to be learned and then 
faught to newcomers. In the middle of January the Lincoln Battalion was 
less than half-strength. As new groups arrived, new organisational and 
training difficulties had to be surmounted. The Battalion was still under 
strength when the Fascist armies launched their big offensive on the Jarama 
Front, on February 6. 

On February 7, the British Battalion broke camp and left for the Jarama 
Front. 

The Lincoln Battalion followed them exactly nine days later, on 
February 16, 1937. 
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The Republican lines originally ran North to South, to the right of andparallel to the roadfrom 
Madrid to Pinto and Valemoro. When the XV Brigade came up on February 12, the Fascists had 
broken through and crossed the Jararna river a little south of Vaciamadrid and also at San 
Martin da la Vega. The Brigade went into action on the road between San Martin and Morata, 
at a point north of Pingarron Hill It thws had to meet two main forces ofthe three-armed Fascist 
thrust viz, those aiming for Morata and Arganda respectively. 
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The Fascist Offensive 


Thefollowing article written by Gobuliev in a Soviet paper give^ a precise 
analysis of one of the great battles in the war in Spain. We publish it here 
because it gives a clear and objective description of the generalframework 
within which the first battles of the XV Brigade were fought It was in an 
important sector of this decisive zone that the different Battalions of the XV 
Brigade went into action. 

On the morning of February 6, the Fascists attacked with three columns 
of three thousand men each along La Maranosa, San Martin de la Vega, and 
Ciempozuelos front. The attack was supported by heavy artillery fire from 
the Pinto Valdemoro region, and by tanks. 

Towards evening, the rebels succeeded in driving back the Republicans 
to the edge of the Jarama. Owing to the pressure of the enemy forces, the 
anti-Fascists were compelled to abandon Maranosa and Ciempozuelos. 
While the Republicans were holding their positions at San Martin de la 
Vega, the rebels were establishing themselves on the heights to the North- 
West of this position. 

During the day, the rebels had driven the Republicans back to places 
where the River Jarama could be crossed. From the 7th to 10th of 
February, battles to cross the river continued along the whole front from 
La Maranosa to Ciempozuelos. The fiercest fight was that waged for the 
possession of the bend in the river, near the River Manzanares to the 
north-west of La Maranosa. 

On February 8, the rebels forced the Republicans back from the bend in 
the river, and captured the bridge which crosses the River Manzanares to 
the south of Vaciamadrid, and in this way, they came very near to the 
Valencia Road. But on February 9, the Government troops recaptured the 
bridge by a vigorous counter-attack and reoccupied the northern side of 
the river bend. 

After five days of fighting and after suffering heavy losses, the rebels 
succeeded in advancing five to eight kilometres. 

On February 11, at sunrise, the rebels succeeded in capturing the 
Pintoca bridge by a surprise attack. 
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Crossing the bridge with five Battalions, accompanied by tanks, they 
advanced towards Arganda. Towards the end of the day, they captured 
zone height 694. The rebels made unsuccessful attempts to take the 



The three arms Fascist thrust towards the Madrid- Valencia Road. 


bridge to the south of Vaciamadrid and the ford near San Martin de la 
Vega. 

After the rebels had concentrated about 10,000 men equipped with 
tanks and powerful artillery on the east side of the River Jarama, during the 
night of the 11th, they again advanced on San Martin de la Vega. The 
Republican forces, which had received reinforcements during the night, 
launched a counter-attack towards the east and the north. 

All day on February 12 there was continuous fighting in the zone of 
Pintoca bridge and Hill 694. North of Pintoca bridge, the rebels advanced 
from two to three kilometres, occupied the ford of San Martin de la Vega 
and approached Pingarron hill. 

Nevertheless, all attempts to attack in the direction of Hill 620 and 
Arganda were repulsed by the Republican forces, who inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. 

On February 14, the rebels eontinued their incessant attacks. 
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concentrating their efforts on Hill 694 in the direction of Arganda and 
Morata de Tajnna. 

Dnring these two days, the strnggle reached its greatest intensity. On 
the 14th, the fighting was savage, so great was the fnrions determination 
of the troops of both sides. With a force of 25,000 men, the Fascists tried 
to continne their advance. Their blows were directed against the Hills 620 
and 700. The enemy attack was snpported by more than 30 tanks and an 
artillery barrage on a front only six kilometres long. This attack was so 
fierce that the Government forces were obliged to retreat two or three 
kilometres towards the east. The rebels succeeded in penetrating in the 
direction of Morata. The Republicans repulsed them in a counter-attack 
supported by tanks. The Fascist offensive was broken. Towards the end of 
the day, the fronts become stationary. 

And so, at the moment when the fighting was at its fiercest, the 
exhausted enemy forces had, perforce, to pause in their attack. 

The correspondent of the English newspaper, the Daily Telegraph, 
wrote in an article (February 15): 

“The losses suffered in today’s battles have been very heavy. Long lines 
of mules slowly come and go from the first aid posts. Never, during the 
whole of the civil war have I seen so many wounded in a single day!...” 

According to information in the foreign press, the Moroccan units lost 
40% to 50% of their total strength. During these battles the rebels lost 
about 20 aeroplanes. On February 15, the rebels reorganised their broken 
and demoralised units. Their right flank was exposed. Once again on 
February 15, they attempted to advance on Morata. Their aim was to 
secure their right flank, by advancing as far as the River Jarama. All their 
attacks were driven back. 

On the morning of February 17, the initiative showed a tendency to pass 
to the Republicans, who launched a counter-attack on the north side of the 
river Manzanares. After fierce fighting, the Government forces occupied 
Maranosa, towards the end of the day. This manoeuvre brought strong 
pressure to bear against the left flank and rear of the enemy. 

Simultaneously, the Republicans began to attack the enemy’s right flank 
on the Pingarron and Butarron hills, where the Fascists had also succeeded 
in advancing. 

During the period from the 18th to the 20th of February, the 
Republicans held their positions to the north of Maranosa, improving at 
the same time their positions to the east of the river Jarama by a whole 
series of decisive attacks. 
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On February 21, the Republicans began an offensive against the rebels’ 
left flank. 

They surrounded Pingarron Hill, and captured the ford near San Martin 
de la Vega. In this way, they also threatened the enemy’s right flank which 
was stationed on the eastern side of the River Jarama. 

On the 22nd and 23rd, the Republicans continued their advance; in 
spite of the desperate resistance of the rebels, they took the Pingarron 
Hill, and forced the Fascists to retire two or three kilometres along the 
eastern front of the Jarama. 

During these days, the fiercest fights took place for the possession of 
Pingarron Hill, where the rebels left more than a thousand killed and 
wounded, when they finally retreated. 

On February 27, when the Republican forces launched another counter¬ 
attack, the initiative finally passed out of Fascist hands and they were 
forced on the defensive. 

The February battles by the River Jarama had a different character from 
all those that had been fought previously. On both sides, considerable 
forees eonfronted each other. For the offensive, the rebels concentrated 
from about 25,000 to 30,000 picked men, of whom at least 10,000 were 
Germans and Italians. 

The average depth of the front per kilometre reached 1,000 men, and 
was sometimes as high as 2,000 and more. 

The fighting was fierce and sustained-both sides fought savagely for 
each foot of ground. Lastly- the battles were of a prolonged character-a 
month of almost uninterrupted fighting-and were a severe test for both 
sides. 

After this month of merciless struggle the Fascists could hold only a 
zone with merely twelve kilometres front and from three to five kilometres 
in depth on the eastern side of the River Jarama. 

Later events on the Jarama front proved the correctness of theforegoing 
analysis. On a few occasions the Fascists attempted local offensives, but 
never again could they continue their advance. Just one year after the 
February battles, the original lines are maintained at Jarama. 

The following pages give graphic accounts of the fighting in these 
historical battles for the Madrid- Valencia road. 
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With the Franco-Beige Battalion 

(From the diary of H. Galli) 


February 11. We assemble to march to the front. 

10 p. m. The orders are rapid and sharp. “No noise”. “In columns on the 
sides of the road”. We quickly obey. 

Two groups of machine gunners have received an order from 
Headquarters to put themselves at the disposal of a Spanish Battalion. 
They leave us, hurriedly shaking hands. It is explained to us that we will 
see the two machine gun groups in the morning and that they are only a 
provisional reinforcement for a Battalion that we are to relieve just before 
sunrise. 

We halt for rest. It is impossible to get silence now. Everyone wants to 
talk. The men talk in hurried, hushed voices, conversations, 
reminiscences, stories. But this does not last long. All are overcome by the 
exertions of the previous days and soon there is complete silence. 

4 a. m. Reveille. The dark morning is very cold. Cars are passing swiftly 
by along tbe road. 

Final preparations are made for action. Rifles, helmets, ammunition, all 
are ready. So is every comrade. 

With our kit on our backs, our rifles slung over our shoulders, we 
advance cautiously. Very soon we move off the road into the fields of vines 
and olive groves which are to provide us with the natural cover we shall 
know how to use. 

From the left to the right, there is the British Battalion, then ourselves. 
On our right are the Dimitrov and Dumont Battalions. 

We are in contact with the enemy. It has started. The Dumont Battalion 
is in contact with the enemy too. The machine guns are firing fiercely. The 
Dimitrov Battalion is also in the fight. I can see comrades running from 
one olive tree to the next, and already there are a few forms lying quite still. 
On the left there are two white houses on the top of a hill. The British are 
approaching the first one. I ask is it not a little reckless of them to run and 
even walk as they are doing over such open ground. But for the moment it 
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seems to be all right. The Spanish Brigade cannot be seen, it must be much 
further to the left. 

Noon. The time is passing swiftly. We are in the middle of a fight. The 
Fascist machine guns are firing their explosive bullets on us, and they 
make a sharp crackle as they explode around us. Some of the Battalion are 
wounded. Most belong to the Company which entered the battle first. They 
are trying to take a small hill by assault. The Fascists have the advantage in 
numbers and in arms. Their machine gun fire is devastating our ranks. 
Nearly a whole Company has been wiped out. I learn that our machine guns 
are out of action. 

The men take advantage of every possible shelter, olive trees, vines, 
furrows, streams, and the advance continues. But the sound of cannon 
begins to mingle with that of the maehine guns. A rain of steel is falling 
along the whole of the front occupied by our Brigade. Our advance has 
stopped. The Fascist machine guns still have us within range and our own 
are out of action. We have rifles—the Fascists have cannons. At this 
moment I am ashamed of being French. Brave men are dying here only 
because they lack arms. There are plenty of arms at the frontier, bought by 
'the Government long before the Fascist rebellion. Non-intervention! The 
fascists don’t lack arms. The best sons of England and France are dying 
here killed by German, Italian and Portugese shrapnel. Non-intervention! 

The Fascists are increasing the intensity of their fire. We are giving way. 
It is necessary to retire. Slowly, we move backwards. All are sweating, and 
the perspiration is pouring down their faces, which are smeared with mud 
and sometimes with blood. The machine gunners are struggling along with 
their useless guns. They want to leave nothing behind, but it is hard work 
in the powerful mid-day sun. 

tMI are thirsty, but there is no water. The artillery fire follows us as we 
retreat. The shells fall in our midst. A number of them do not explode and 
we thank the German and Italian workers for this. But how bitter we all 
feel. 

Ever more frequently we hear the shells whistling through the air. The 
machine gunners can no longer see us and they have stopped firing, but 
the shelling goes on... 
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In the Franco-Beige Trenches. 
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The Dimitrov Battalion 


By Laza Wovicky 


February 12. Noon. We marched towards olive trees, where the enemy 
were. The enemy saw us and opened out a violent machine gun fire against 
us. We spread into fighting formation. We advanced about 300 yards 
without firing a single shot. 

We opened fire at about 200 yards from the enemy lines. 

A fierce and bloody struggle began. It was our first armed struggle 
against Fascism. Most of us were atingle with anxiety to get into closer 
touch with our enemy. I do not know how long this first battle lasted, or 
how the time passed. 

It was here that, like many of my comrades, I fired a rifle for the first 
time in my life. 

At the end of our advance the Fascists were using their legs mueh more 
than their rifles. We chased them for three kilometres, but they ran faster 
than we could. 

Behind them, they left a great number of wounded on the ground whieh 
slopes down to the Jarama River. We cheered and singing the 
“International”, went forward once more. 

But on the other side of the river were great numbers of enemy machine 
guns. 

The enemy sent his tanks against us, and as we had no anti-tank guns or 
Oullets, we had to stop advancing and retire a hundred yards to the cover of 
the olive trees and there we stayed until the darkness put an end to the 
Tiring of the enemy tanks, which were lumbering around in front of us. 

We all slept very badly that night. Sleep is not easily achieved on those 
hills in the middle of February, when you have no blankets. 

In the middle of the night we were told that our tanks would come up at 
about five in the morning and that we were to advance with them. Our 
enthusiasm rose once again. The Fascist tanks would no longer have us at 
their mercy. 
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At four o’clock in the morning, the sentries woke us and told us that the 
Fascists were advancing. The Battalion Commander went about the task of 
placing the maehine guns, and the disposition of the infantry. 

Meanwhile, the Fascists were drawing nearer. Waiting until they were 
quite close, we opened up a fierce fire. Such a resistance took them by 
surprise, and they retired, leaving behind them many more dead and 
wounded. 

At 7 o’olock, we attacked with the tanks. We drove them back for about 
a kilometre, but we had to retire to our original positions. 

None of us were very pleased at leaving the ground we had so well 
gained, especially as it would have been very useful for the next attack. But 
there was some danger of our being surrounded. Our artillery bombarded 
the enemy positions very heavily, and because of this we were able to retire 
in perfect order. 

We had nothing to eat or drink for more than 24 hours. But none of us 
talked much about it. In war we cannot expect to eat at a fixed time as if we 
were in the factories or offices. 

During the afternoon we had a little food, but we were very short of 
cartridges. 

Before we had time to finish our little meal, we were ordered to advance 
on the left, and this we did, taking up a very good position on a little hill 
covered with olive trees. 

Our tanks followed us. The enemy artillery was shelling us and the shells 
were falling in our midst, yet we felt strangely safe there. We had become 
used to artillery fire. But the enemy tanks advanced towards us again, and 
now we had only our rifles to use against them. 

We took cover as best we could, but 1 could see the anger and 
exasperation of many comrades, as they fired the useless bullets against 
the steel shells of these moving monsters. 

We again retreated for about 100 yards, but when the tanks had gone, 
we advanced once more to the same positions. 

Our communications, because of the difficulties of the battle and the 
inexperience of most of us in warfare, were not working very well with our 
Battalion commander, comrade Grebenareff, who was directing operations. 

We watched him with special attention and did what he did. 

When he stood up, lifted his rifle in his right hand and shouted 
“Dimitrov Battalion, forward”, the whole Battalion lifted itself up and 
advanced as one man to the attack, driving back the Fascists on the right. 

We took the positions in front of us despite the rain of shrapnel. The 
Fascist losses were much heavier than ours. 
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Very heavy firing began in the afternoon. The Fascists attacked our 
positions again with tanks and a reinforcement of Moorish troops, which 
made them much stronger than we were. 

Our machine guns, under the command of comrade Kobilakwere firing 
with amazing accuracy. The enemy’s losses were enormous. 

Five times the enemy attacked us with tanks, five times we retired and 
five times we took up our positions again. 

It was indeed a critical day. We lost very many comrades. There is no war 
without its victims. Among the comrades we lost was our commander, 
comrade Grebenareff. 

Nevertheless, we had done our job. Without sufficient military training, 
without modern equipment, we had fought for every foot of ground. All the 
Fascist attacks had come to nothing. They had not passed. 

That night we were relieved by Spanish comrades, and in the following 
days we were in the second line. 

On the 15th of February, the Fascists attacked with an overwhelming 
force on our particular sector. Of our own accord, we dashed to help our 
Spanish comrades in their efforts to rebut the attack, and once again, 
inflicted a terrible punishment upon the Fascists before they could get 
back to their own lines. 
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With the British Battalion 


From narratives of members of the Battalion Staff 


Early in the morning of February 12, we started out in lorries from 
Chinchon. We knew the front was near. All the previous day, as we 
awaited orders, we could hear the thunder of artillery and the rattle of 
machine-guns. Our planes as well as those of the enemy had been seen at 
intervals throughout the day. It was 5-30 a.m. when we dismounted near 
the point where the road from Morata to San Martin de la Vega crosses 
the road from Chinchon to Madrid. Our cooks had already occupied a 
house near the cross-roads, thenceforward to be known as “the Cook 
House”. Hot coffee was weleome that raw February morning. 

Captain Tom Wintringham commanded the Battalion. George Aitken 
was Commissar. We had no maps, little knowledge of what was 
happening. We knew that the Fascists had advanced during the previous 
six days, that they had erossed the river Jarama, and that they were 
attempting to cut the Valencia-Madrid road. We believed there was a 
front somewhere ahead; we were reserve troops, we understood. 
Actually, as we discovered a few hours later, troops that had been in front 
of us had been brushed aside. The Fascist break-through was in reality a 
big push. ^ 

At 10 a.m. a runner came to tell us “the Fascists are coming”. The 
Battalion which had been sheltering in the olivle groves promptly fell in, 
and proceeded in divided artillery formation in the direction of San 
Martin de la Vega. We climbed gentle slopes covered with gorse, wild 
thyme and sage, with occasional olive groves and vineyards. As we 
traversed a valley there was a cry of “Avions”. Faces to earth we awaited 
the Fascist planes. Our luck was in; they passed over without observing 
us. 

It was a day of broiling heat, and the upward climb was tiring. A halt was 
made to dump packs where they could later be collected. Resuming the 
advance, the Battalion had almost reached the crest of the range of hills, 
when again the warning cry of “Avions” was given. As the Fascist planes 
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came in view, another squadron, ours, dived to meet them. There were 
eighteen planes in the fight. Men lay flat on their backs to watch the fight 
overhead. We could hear the wind whining in the struts as the planes 
banked and dived. At intervals there was the crackling of machine-guns. 
Before long, a Fascist plane dived low to earth, its tail wreathed in smoke 
and flame. Almost immediately, another followed in the same fashion. The 
remainder extricated themselves, and the chase went on over Fascist 
territory. 

Our men were singing as they advanced now. They reached the last crest 
and were at the bottle-neck of a wide valley. To the right, parallel to the 
line of our advance, was the road to San Martin de la Vega. To the right of 
that road was the Franco-Beige Battalion, beyond them the Dimitrov. The 
Franco-Beige were in view in the woods, but, between them and us was a 
gap of about 800 yards. A battery of our guns was in position on the right. 
Then, and throughout the days that followed, that battery rendered a good 
account of itself. 

We crossed a sunken road that ran parallel to and a few hundred yards 
from a ridge which overlooked the entranee to the valley. On that ridge we 
set up Battalion Headquarters. The Companies advanced through the 
bottle-neck leading into the valley. They passed between two hills, that to 
the right conical, devoid of cover, that to the left wooded, capped by a red- 
roofed, white house. They were now beginning to deploy into the valley 
proper, across which ran the Jarama river, the objective set for them, that 
day. Suddenly, we saw the Fascists. One Battalion was advancing against 
White House Hill. Behind it, another was deploying for attack. The 
Franco-Beige on our right were simultaneously engaged. Our Companies 
promptly straddled the two hills and the saddle between. They were in the 
nick of time. Had we been ten minutes later, the Fascists would have been 
on those hills, the last range between them and the Madrid-Valencia road. 

We had approximately four hundred men on those hills, comprising 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 Companies. No. 2 was a Machine-Gun Company, in 
reserve on the ridge with Battalion Headquarters. Our men had no 
entrenching tools, and in order to fire from the steep hill slopes, many 
knelt or even stood. There was not a single light machine-gun among 
them, and of our hea\'y machine-guns only one was in aetion that day. 
Eight others were being dragged up over ploughed fields and rocky 
hillsides in our rear. The going and the ground had been too much for 
them that morning. And when they did come up there was insufficient 
ammunition; the ammunition lorry had been lost. A still worse disaster 
was to befall us: when ammunition belts, sent for to the Brigade, reached 
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T/iis rough sketch shows relative positions during the battle on February 12. The 
Republican lines as stabilised at the end of three further days fighting are shown on 

page 69. 
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US, they were filled with the wrong ammunition. Under fire, they had to be 
emptied and refilled with the right ammunition, by hand. (Our guns were 
of the old pattern used in the Great War and needed a special ammunition. 
Other units had some of the later model which took the ordinary rifle- 
bullet: hence the bungle of the belts.) It was late evening when our guns 
came into action, not too late to save the day, but too late to win it. 

So, from morning to dusk, it was a battle between our riflemen and a 
numerically superior enemy, well-equipped with automatic rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery and tanks. From Battalion Headquarters we could 
see it in panorama in front. We did not know who was on our left; our men 
had instructions to watch that flank well. 

Through the woods, beyond the road on our right, we caught glimpses 
of the Franco-Beige who were being hard-pressed. Our battery of 
artillery limbered up and went back. Soon, we knew the Franco-Beige 
Battalion had gone back too, for from the woods in which they had been 
came machine-gun fire which sprinkled Battalion Headquarters and our 
right flank on Conical Hill. Soon these machine-guns came nearer, until, 
occupying a knoll 500 yards to the right of Conical Hill, they began to 
enfilade our men there. Meanwhile the Fascist frontal attack on that Hill 
(which was manned mainly by our No. 1 Company) and on White House 
Hill intensified, and artillery came into action against us. 

For hours, the unequal combat raged. The close-range fire of Fascist 
light machine-guns and heavier guns firing over their heads was more 
intense than any the veterans among us had experienced. “Worse than the 
Somme” was the opinion of men who had survived that battle. Grass fell 
in swathes before it; men lifting their heads to fire were shot through the 
face. At one point the Moors were only thirty yards away. 

At Battalion Headquarters there was, for hours, no news from the 
Companies. Later we discovered why. A message had gone direct from the 
Brigade, the runner missing Battalion Headquarters, telling the men to 
“hold on at all costs”. They were holding on. And the evidence of our eyes 
actually misled us as to casualties. A false impression was given us by the 
steady behaviour of the men, by the fewness of the wounded who where 
coming back, by the sight of officers moving about almost casually in the 
hail of bullets and shells. 

The direct route from Battalion Headquarters to the line was swept by 
machine-gun fire and few runners got through it. In the afternoon, from 
White House Hill, a runner came to ask for reinforcements. He was told that 
his Commander could, if he felt it necessary, retire to the ridge which 
Battalion Headquarters was now evacuating for a new position on the sunken 
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road. He asked for a definite order, “for they’ll stick it out unless you give 
that”. I le got the order to retire. Even then, the Brigade order to “hold out 
at all costs” was in the minds of these men who did not know what defeat 
means. Some of them, retreat ing under orders, saw the remnants of No. 1 
Company holding out around Conical Hill. So back up they went again. 

Later in the afternoon a written message reached us. The runner had 
lost his way in the woods trying to avoid the cross-fire. Our Commander 
received it three hours after it was written by Briskey, Commander of No. 
3 Company, on Conioal Hill. It told us that “Kit” Conway, Irish Company 
Commander had been badly wounded, that Ken Stalker who had taken 
over command had been killed, that Briskey with the remnants of the two 
Companies was “holding out well” but wanted help. But, by the time we 
got it, Briskey was dead, and after a heroic four hours’ stand, all that were 
alive of his men were falling back, disputing with red-hot rifles every yard 
of the way. 

Towards sunset, with tank shells and artillery pounding all around, and 
the light machine-guns of the Moors blazing at point-blank range the 
survivors of the Battalion evacuated Conical Hill and came up the bottle¬ 
neck of the valley to the ridge above. Of the four Company Commanders, 
Conway and Briskey were dead, Overton not in action; only Fry, 
Commander of No. 2 Company remained. Now Fry, and Fred Copeman 
(the latter with a wounded hand) were racing against time to get the 
machine-guns into action. In the gathering dusk they dragged their guns, 
one belt in each, to the ridge that had been Battalion Headquarters. 
Conical Hill was empty, so was White House Hill; our men were falling 
back through the olives at the left. The Moors sweeping over and around 
Conical Hill, their light machine-guns raking the olives, came forward in 
a charge that would have gained them a footing on our ridge. 

Our guns roared out. For three minutes they blazed in unison. A full 
Battalion of Moors was caught in the open, from an unexpected angle. 
Their charge ended there, in veritable mounds of corpses. That half of 
them got back to cover was due simply to the fact that there had been time 
for us to fill only one belt per gun. 

Another group of Fascist machinie-gunners, Germans this time, 
appeared on White House Hill, and while Fry and Copeman were refilling 
their gun-belts by the same laborious hand-process, our retreating men 
lost heavily. Our guns crackled again and the fire of those Germans was 
halted for all time. 

The last to come back were a group led by Sam Wilde. They covered the 
main withdrawal and brought in their wounded. Sam with five bullets in 
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his side and young Brooks, also wounded, were helping eaeh other along. 

As night fell, a Company of Spaniards attached themselves to us. Their 
machine-guns and ours kept vigil, occasionally stabbing the night with 
spurts of red flame. Along the sunken road we gathered what we could of 
our men— many had got lost in the olive groves and had attached 
themselves to whatever units they contacted; they were returning to us in 
groups for two days afterwards. Our food wagon came up the road, and we 
had our first meal since morning coffee. 

So ended the first day. Out of our 600 odd men there were less than 
200 with us now; another 100 refound us during the next two days. The 
remainder were either dead or wounded. It had been terrific slaughter; 
and what had we achieved to compensate for it? There had been mistakes- 
the absence all day of our machine-guns, the bungling of the ammunition 
belts, the bad communications with our front-line. 

Yet it was our very failure to follow the laws of military text-books that 
was our glory that day. The stubborn, not-an-inch stand of our men, their 
holding out against overwhelming fire-superiority, their courage in 
untenable positions, their refusal to realise when they were beaten-these 
were the factors that halted the Fascists for the first time in a drive that 
had been victorious for six successive days. 

They were to deliver us staggering blows on the following two days. 
But, never again were they to sweep forward, as they had been doing. That 
was our achievement-we broke the momentum of their offensive. We 
halted them, and held them. 


Second Day: Fry’s Trench 

During the night the remnants of the Battalion rested in the sunken 
road, while Fry’s machine-gun Company, relatively fresh, kept watch. The 
Spaniards who had attached themselves to us were all youths; they wore 
rope sandals, and were without blankets. But, they starved with us, froze 
with us, and fought by our side during the gruelling days that followed. 
Our interpreter, Manuel Lizarraga, a Filipino, was our link with them. 
They regarded him as their Commander, and did unquestioningly and 
unwaveringly what he ordered. 

During the night the Battalion Commander tried to contact any friendly 
forces that might be on the right or left, but without success. We knew the 
cavalry was doing a mounted patrol on our left. (The Spanish Brigade 
commanded by Lister covered this sector next day). On the right, there 
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was still a big gap, which our depleted forces could not cover, between us 
and the road to San Martin de la Vega. Somewhere to the right of that road 
was the Franco-Beige Battalion. 

Next morning, our Battalion was strung out along the sunken road. Our 
left flank covered the White House which our artillery soon pounded to 
dust. Our centre was advaneed to the ridge overlooking Conical Hill, and 
it was composed that day of Fry’s maehine-gun Company. That was the 
only position from which they could get a field of fire. We tried to advance 
our right flank to protect the guns from the danger that lay in the gap 
between us and the Franco-Beige Battalion. 

In the following account of the second day’s fighting. Bill Meredith, 
who was to die later at the head of a Company on the Brunete front, tells 
how disaster overtook us because of that gap. 

“Dawn broke with us searching the valley with aching eyes for any trace 
of enemy movement. Soon we perceived a Company of Fascists moving 
forward on our left. We trained our three maxims on them, allowed them 
to advance to within approximately eight hundred metres, then let them 
have it. Never have I seen men retreat so quickly as they did! It was a 
complete rout. They ran in all directions and there was no more advancing 
as far as that flank was concerned. 

Later in the day our right flank advanced about two hundred metres 
past us but heavy artillery fire commenced and the flank was compelled to 
retreat, again leaving us in front of the Battalion. The artillery fire was 
intensified and diverted to ourselves. 

Then began a bombardment that lasted for more than an hour, that 
shattered every stone in the parapet in front of us, and yet did not claim a 
single victim. 

One ineident during this bombardment remains with me. Fry, our 
Company Commander, was aeting as No. I on the centre maxim, and I was 
next to him. One shell landed right in front of us, blew our breast-work to 
pieces and covered the maxim and ourselves with dust. Another yard 
further and we would have been shattered to hell. Fry took a long pull at 
his pipe, looked at me beside him and laughed, “Did I hear something?” 

At about 4.15 p.m. we detected the Fascist H.Q. Fry wrote out a note to 
B.H.Q. and looked round for a runner. None was in sight. He looked at me. 

“Sure” I said. I took the message, ducked my head as low as I could and 
ran like hell for our H.Q. The Battalion Commander was located after 
some search. (B.H.Q. was continually moving for the first few days owing 
to the rapidity with which events moved.) He was naturally pleased with 
the information and scribbled out a reply. 
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I left B.H.Q. and began to cover the three hundred metres to the 
Company. 

At the time of my leaving B.H.Q., there were no signs of any 
disturbance at the outpost. It was not until after I had started out that I 
heard the strains of the “International” coming from the direction of the 
outpost trench. As I got nearer, I was surprised to see numbers of 
Fascists coming over the land between us and them, singing the 
“International”, and holding up their fists in the anti-Fascist salute. Our 
boys were holding up their fists in welcome to the men who were coming 
over. I had not the least doubt but that here was a mass desertion from 
the Fascist lines. “Yank” Levy seemed to be the first to realise the trick 
that had been played, but by this time, there were swarms of Fascists in 
the trench. 

“For Christ’s sake get back!” “Yank” yelled to me. 

I stopped. At that instant, I got a mental picture of the scene, that is 
now, two months later, as vivid as if it had happened two minutes ago. 

The singing was still going on. More and more Fascists were swarming 
over the top. Most of the boys were still giving the Popular Front salute. 
Fry and Dickenson, his second-in-command, stood together and though I 
hardly noticed Fry, I well remember Dickenson’s attitude and dress. 

Overcoat top-boots, and smartly clipped moustache, legs apart and 
back straight as a poker, he still appeared every inch a soldier, despite his 
being surrounded by Fascists. He was looking at them with contempt 
written all over his face and it was obvious that his capture would never 
shake his calm courage. 

These two. Fry and Dickenson, respective Commander and Second in- 
Command of Company No. 2. were two of the finest leaders under whom 
men could wish to go into battle. 

The above mental picture in spite of the time it takes to write it, was 
engraved on my mind in a split second, as at the instant I stopped 
advancing one of the Fascists snatched a rifle, brought it to his shoulder 
and took a quick shot at me. I saw the puff of smoke but have no 
knowledge of where the bullet landed. As I turned, I saw two Fascists 
lunging at “Yank”. 

With Fascists firing at my back and our Battalion returning fire, the air 
seemed thick with lead. 1 never expected to reach safety. My back was 
shrinking from the bullets I expected to plough into it at any moment, and 
at the same time I was afraid of one of our men firing a little too near and 
hitting me instead of his target. Yet somehow I covered the two hundred 
and seventy five metres or so unharmed, and dropped almost at the feet of 
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the Battalion Commander, Comrade Wintringham. 

He rose to see what was wrong and immediately reeeived a bullet 
through the thigh. 

A moment later, there was a bayonet charge by our boys to rescue their 
comrades, so shamefully tricked. Forty men climbed over the parapet and 
charged. Their faces were grim with a determination to recapture the 
trench or to die in the attempt. But the maxim guns had been reversed on 
us and out of the forty of us who started out, only six returned.” 

Third Day: The Tank Attack 

(Described by 0. R.) 

After the capture of Fry and his men, there was a considerable amount 
of chaos. Wintringham, wounded, had been taken away so quickly that 
many comrades, knowing only that he was absent, believed him killed. 
There had been little real Company organisation during the day. Andre 
Diamint had gathered the remnants of No. 1 Company. Fry and forty men 
of No. 2 Company had been either captured or killed. The remnants of 
No. 3 and No. 4 Companies were fighting as one body. 

George Aitken, Battalion Commissar, took over. He called for, and 
promptly got, twelve volunteers to form a right flank, or patrol rather, in 
the direction of the San Martin de la Vega road. 

Later, Jock Cunningham, breaking out of hospital where he had been ill 
for five days, took charge. The sunken road was now our front line. It was 
a night of alarms; flaring Verey lights, continual bursts of wild firing from 
both sides. When morning dawned, we were still holding the sunken road. 
There was no food. A meal had been brought up the previous night, but 
most comrades had been unable to contact the food-wagon. For many it 
was the third day without food. 

Shortly after daybreak, I went with Manuel Lizarraga to collect any of 
our stragglers in the olive groves. We located some, and then went to the 
Brigade to report. Here we met our Chief of Staff, Major Nathan, cheery 
as usual. He gave me a rough sketch of our front. It showed the Franco- 
Beige on our right, the Lister Brigade to our left. When I told him of the 
gaps he smiled. “Go back”, he said. “Sit tight. At one o’clock our tanks 
will advance through those gaps, on your right and left. Meanwhile, dig in 
and await further instructions.” 

1 met Copeman. He had again escaped from hospital, but Springie was 
holding him at Brigade H.Q. awaiting a chance to send him back in an 
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ambulance. Later I heard how he stole a ride up on a tank that went 
through the Franco-Beige sector to wipe out Faseist machine-gun nests. 
He had thought it was going back to the British Battalion. He found 
himself doing a one-man mopping-up job on the machine-gun nests. He 
got back safely with two more bullet-holes! This time he was sent to a 
hospital from which escape was impossible. 

As Manuel and I came back through the olives, and while we were still 
500 yards from the sunken road, a stream of bullets ploughed up the earth 
at our feet. They came from the right. The Franeo-Belge comrades had 
been driven back further than we thought. Arrived at the sunken road, I 
gave Nathan’s message to Joek Cunningham. He got the line extended at 
right angles to meet the new threat on the flank. 

The heat was seorching and there was no water, no food save a little that 
Nathan had scrounged for us, and the water we brought in our bottles. We 
sent men for more and never heard from them again. Machine-gunners 
were moving up and down the line, asking men to pass urine for the 
cooling-jackets of the maxims. 

About 1 p.m. I heard the tanks on our left. I moved in that direction to 
watch their advance. Then I remembered I had not heard them come up from 
behind me. At the same moment, a tank shell burst a few yards away. Across 
to the left a big tank, bigger than any of ours, loomed up. Behind it swarmed 
Moors. Their main fire was on the Spanish Company on the left. 
Simultaneously, the din on the right became terrific. Nothing could live in 
the face of such fire. The Spaniards stood up to it for a full ten minutes, until 
the tanks were enfilading them from the road itself. In those days we had no 
anti-tank guns, no grenades, no anti-tank material. The left flank broke, and 
the rout spread to the whole line. The slaughter was terrible. Oue would see 
five men running abreast, and four of them suddenly crumple up. 

I heard afterwards of a Welsh comrade, known to most of us only by his 
national nickname. On his sector the attack was frontal. He went out alone 
against the Fascists. Although the air was hazed with lead he seemed to get 
quite near them, bayonet at the ready, before he fell. Ball and Bibby refused 
to retreat until they had wrecked their heavy maxim. Ball got away. Bibby 
was shot through the head. 

Here and there, little groups rallied to stem the Fascist advance. Five or 
six times, a little bunch of Number 1 Company under Andre Diamint. held 
up the Moors. Finally, they too, had to give up the unequal fight, but not 
before they had evacuated their wounded. 

It was a terrible rout. The Fascist offensive, held up for three days, was 
again on the threshold of success. 
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The Great Rally 

Told by F. R. 


On the road from Chinchon to Madrid, the road along whieh we had 
marched to the attack three days before, were now scattered all who 
survived - a few hundred Britons, Irish and Spaniards. Dispirited by heavy 
casualties, by defeat, by lack of food, worn out by three days of gruelling 
fighting, our men appeared to have reached the end of their resistance. 

Some were still straggling down the slopes from what had been, up to an 
hour ago, the front line. And now, there was no line, nothing between the 
Madrid road and the Fascists but disorganised groups of weary, war- 
wrecked men. After three days of terrific struggle, the superior numbers, 
the superior armament of the Fascists had routed them. All, as they came 
back, had similar stories to tell: of comrades dead, of conditions that were 
more than flesh and blood could stand, of weariness they found hard to 
resist. 

I recognised the young Commissar of the Splanish Company. His hand 
bloody where a bullet had grazed the palm, he was fumbling nevertheless 
with his automatic, in turn threatening and pleading with his men. I got 
Manuel to calm him, and to tell him we would rally every body in a 
moment. As I walked along the road to see how many men we had, I found 
myself deciding that we should go back up the line of the road to San 
Martin de la Vega, and take the Moors on their left flank. 

Groups were lying about on the roadside, hungrily eating oranges that 
had been thrown to them by a passing lorry. This was no time to sort them 
into units. I noted with satisfaction that some had brought down spare 
rifles. I found my eyes straying always to the hills we had vacated. I 
hitched a rifle on my shoulder. 

They stumbled to their feet. No time for barrack-square drill. One line 
of four. “Fall in behind us.” A few were still on the grass bank beside the 
road, adjusting helmets and rifles. “Hurry up!” came the cry from the 
ranks. 

Up the road towards the Cook-House I saw Jock Cunningham 
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assembling another crowd. We hurried up, joined forces. Together we 
two marched at the head. Whatever popular writers may say, neither your 
Briton nor your Irishman is an exuberant type. Demonstrativeness is not 
his dominating trait. The crowd behind us was marching silently. The 
thoughts in their minds could not be inspiring ones. I remembered a trick 
of the old days when we were holding banned demonstrations. I jerked my 
head back; “Sing up, ye sons o’ guns!” 

Quaveringly at first, then more lustily, then in one resounding chant 
the song rose from the ranks. Bent backs straightened; tired legs 
thumped sturdily; what had been a routed rabble marched to battle again 
as proudly as they had done three days before. And the valley resounded 
to their singing: 

“Then comrades, come rally. 

And the last fight let us face; 

The Internationale 
Unites the human race.” 

On we marched, back up the road, nearer and nearer to the front. 
Stragglers still in retreat down the slopes stopped in amazement, changed 
direction and ran to join us; men lying exhausted on the roadside jumped 
up, cheered, and joined the ranks. I looked back. Beneath the forest of 
upraised fists, what a strange band! Unshaven, unkempt; bloodstained, 
grimy. But, full of fight again, and marching on the road back. 

Beside the road stood our Brigade Commander, General Gall. We had 
quitted; he had stood his ground. Was it that, or fear of his reprimands, 
that made us give three cheers for him? Briefly, tersely, he spoke to us. 
We had one and a half hours of daylight in which to re-capture our lost 
positions. “That gap on our right?” A Spanish Battalion was coming up 
with us to occupy it. 

Again the “International” arose. It was being sung in French too. Our 
column had swelled in size during the halt; a group of Franco-Beige had 
joined us. We passed the Spanish Battalion. They caught the infection; 
they were singing too as they deployed to the right. Jock Cunningham 
seemed to be the only man who was not singing. Hands thrust into his 
great-coat pockets, he trudged along at the head of his men... We were 
singing; he was planning. 

★ 

As the olive groves loom in sight, we deploy to the left. At last, we are 
on the ridge, the ridge which we must never again desert. For, while we 
hold that ridge the Madrid-Valencia road is free. 
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Bullets whistle through the air, or smack into the ground, or find a 
human target. Cries. Shouts. But, always the louder, interminable 
singing. Flat on the ground, we fire into the groves. There are no 
sections, no companies even. But individuals jump ahead, and set an 
example that is readily followed—too readily, for sometimes they block our 
fire. In the thick of the battle we organise ourselves with a certain amount 
of success into sections. 

The Spanish problem is quickly solved: “Manuel! What’s the Spanish 
for ‘Forward’?” “Adelante!” yells Manuel, and waves the Spanish lads on. 
“Abajo!” And down they flop to give covering fire. A burly French 
Lieutenant runs over to ask me for grenades. We have none. Waving a 
ridiculously tiny automatic, he advances, shouting “En Avant !” Ahead of 
us are little cones of blue-red flame. Now we know where the Moorish and 
German machine-gunners are. Oh, for grenades! As we hug the earth we 
call to one another to direct group-fire on those cones. 

Flat on our bellies we push forward. Inch by inch. Darkness falls like a 
blanket. Still the fight goes on. Advancing ! All the time advancing. As I 
crawl forward, I suddenly realise, with savage joy, that it is we who are 
advancing, they who are being pushed back. And then in actual 
disappointment: “The bastards won’t wait for our bayonets !” 

We are in the olive groves. Firing cea.ses. We are on our feet, feeling for 
one another, in the inky blackness. I stumble against a soft bundle. I bend 
down. His spiked bayonet scrapes my hand. He is one of ours. His face is 
cold. He has been dead for hours... So we are back where we were at 
midday. 

Manuel, Andre and I dig in. Our rifle-pit completed, Manuel reaches 
back for the blanket he had so carefully laid down. It is missing. Manuel 
rattles his bayonet and shouts lurid threats to the “bloody bastard who 
stole my blanket !” From the trees, all around, he is answered with roars 
of laughter. 

★ 

And thus the men who had been broken and routed a few hours before 
settled down for the night on the ground they had reconquered. They had 
dashed Fascist hopes, smashed Fascist plans. Thenceforward, for more 
than four months, they were to fight, and many of them to die, in these 
olive groves. But never again were the Fascists to rout them. They were to 
hold that line, and save Madrid; fighting in the dauntless spirit of the 
great rally of that afternoon, fighting too. in the spirit of those reckless 
roars of laughter that night in the Wood of Death. 
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Some British Heroes 


The first days of the Jarama battle took heavy toll among the British 
Battalion, and particularly among its leadership. On the first day, the 
Battalion lost two-thirds of its political and military commanders, and the 
next day practically the remainder. Fortunately, leadership sprang from 
the ranks, and the gaps were filled if not quite as capably—for many of the 
losses were irreparable—at least they were filled satisfactorily. 
Unfortunately, owing to the confusion of those first days of intense 
fighting little record has been kept of these men who by their sacrifice 
redeemed the honour of the British working-class, betrayed and 
misrepresented by many of its false leaders. 

Company Commander Briskey was one of the many competent and 
modest leaders of the British working-class. Under his guidance, his 
Company held a practically untenable position throughout February 12. 
He died as he wished to die, in action with his men. Ken Stalker, assumed 
command of a Company in the thick of battle, and disdaining to retreat 
died at his post. Clem Beckett, the noted dirt-track rider, was one of a 
group that held out for hours against superior forces. He and C. St. John 
Sprigg, noted writer, died side by side. Comrade Me Ewen of Liverpool, 
the life and soul of every festive gathering in billets, was equally bright 
and cheerful in battle. He too gave his life, holding back the Fascist 
advance. In those first days, there fell, too, Jim Walsh from Birkenhead, 
Leonard Bibby from Liverpool and Clifford Lawther from Durham. 
George Bright was killed just when he brought up much needed 
ammunition on the first day. 

Outstanding among the British comrades was Ralph Campeau, Political 
Commissar of No. 1 Company, whose organising ability and comradeship 
marked him as a leader among men. On Lebruary 12, in the thick of 
battle, his voice could be heard singing the “Young Guardsman”, as he 
rallied and steadied the men. Severely wounded by machine-gun fire, he 
died some days later. 

Comrade Davidovitch of London, leader of the Lirst Aid Section, was a 
hero throughout that terrible day of Lebruary 12. Up and down, across 
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shell-scarred and bullei-swept slopes he and his men carried the 
wounded, in stretchers at first, and when these gave out in hlankets. He 
escaped death a hundred times until in the late afternoon when running to 
help a wounded man he himself was fatally wounded. As he lay dying he 
told those who came to succour him to leave him there as he was done for, 
and to attend to men whose lives might be saved. 

Bill Meredith and Charley Goodfellow (who have since given their 
lives), Jock Cunningham, Fred Copeman, and Andre Diamintwere among 
those who, wounded in the first days, came back to lead the Battalion 
during the long campaign on the Jarama Front. They had the advice and 
help of Commissar Dave Springhall, who was later wounded, and of 
Commissar Peter Kerrigan, two working-class leaders to whom must go 
much of the credit for maintaining and organising the British Battalion of 
the International Brigade. 


Irish Fighters for Freedom 

The death of “Kit” Conway and the loss of other prominent comrades 
was a heavy blow to the Irish Unit. Among the leading members who gave 
their lives at Jarama in those first days was the Rev. R. M. Hilliard, the 
“Boxing Parson” from Killarney. He was the sole survivor of a party of 
four who held up the Fascist tanks during the retreat on February 14. He 
died in hospital five days later. Section-Commander Leo Greene of 
Dublin, and Maurice Quinlan of Waterford each gave his life saving a 
wounded comrade. Richard O’Neill of the North of Ireland Labour Party 
survived the worst days of the fighting to fall a victim to a stray bullet 
behind the lines. 

Among those wounded were Peter Daly, who fought in the ranks at 
Jarama but later rose to command a Battalion, and who died leading it into 
action in Aragon; Jimmy Prendergast who succeeded Dony O’Reilly (also 
wounded) as Commissar; John Goff, Section Commander; Terry 
Flanagan, young Irish Republican Army leader-hit on his first day of 
active service—and finally Frank Ryan, the Commander of the Unit. 
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H o w “K i t” C o n w ay Died 


By James Prendergast 


February 12. Noon. We had just swung through the bottle-neck of a 
valley and were beginning to deploy. 1 had been told to look out for a 
bridge, our objective. Just then we came under direct fire. Men were 
hurriedly seeking good cover among the scrub, but once we lay down we 
saw that we had no view ahead. For a while, we fired from standing 
positions. Suddenly Peter Daly shouted that they were advancing on our 
left. 1 looked across, we concentrated fire on them at 500 yards range. 

But the Fascist fire, front and flank was now pretty heavy. Men were 
being hit all around. Somebody was hit beside me. A yell for stretcher 
bearers. Goff tumbled over, his hand to his head, his face white. It was a 
narrow shave; his helmet was dinged. “Kit” was every where at once, 
direeting fire, encouraging us all. 

The fire on us had grown so heavy now that nobody could tell what 
would happen, and fear was not felt any more, because it was no use 
feeling afraid. A Spaniard who had got mixed up with us somehow moved 
over to my side. The bush he left had been denuded by a stream of bullets. 
Fie looked at me, laughed. We moved to the right, to higher ground to get 
a better field of fire. 

We took up new positions. I saw Paddy Duff moving back, hit in the leg. 
Shells were exploding on the left. Holy God! If they fall on this bare 
ground we are finished! Low-flying planes scream towards us. Now we are 
for it in earnest. They pass over and soon they are back again with our 
chasers at their tails. A faint cheer from us. 

Now if we quit these positions, the Fascists will break in on the road. So 
here we must stay, even though the Fascist fire is literally eating the top of 
the hill away. Men from three Companies are now here on the hill. Things 
are a bit mixed up. “Kit” takes command of all. 

As I move up the hill. Jack Taylor, a big Cockney with whom I had one 
unforgettable night at Figueras, is dressing a wounded comrade. “Hit 
bad?” “Unconscious, thumbs up, I guess.” There is blood on the seat of 
Jack’s pants. Only a flesh wound he says, and he won’t go back. 
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I settle into a new firing position. My rifle is soon burning hot. “Kit” 
comes over. I notice his face with lanes of sweat running through the dust. 
He hands me a note. It is from Brigade ll.Q. telling us that we must hold 
out at all costs. He tells me transmit these instructions to the section on 
our left flank. I look through my binoculars before I move off. The Moors 
are sneaking up there on the left. Oh, where are our machine-guns? 

I speed away to the left, deliver the message. What’s left of the others 
are around the White House, I am told. I get to the house, and on the way, 
it seems as if a thousand bees are buzzing past my face. So, it does take a 
man’s weight in lead to kill him. 

I get to the yard and shout. No reply. No noise from within. I clear the 
low wall and go in. Yes, they are there all right, all dead. I shiver as I move 
back. 

I am more reckless. No fear now. Why? I do not know. Somebody calls 
my name. It is Pat Smith. Blood streams from his head and arm. Tom Jones 
of Wexford is there. Good man, Tom. Always dresses a man where he falls. 
A hero. He tells me Goff and Daly are hit. I reach the hill-crest where 
“Kit” is directing fire. He is using a rifle himself and pausing every while 
to give instructions. Suddenly, he shouts, his rifle spins out of his hand, 
and he falls back. 

He is placed on a blanket. No stretchers left now. His voice is broken 
with agony. “Do your best boys, hold on!” Tears glisten in our eyes. Many 
are from other Companies. But all remember “Kit” at Cordova and 
Madrid. His gallant leadership then and today won them all. 

“Kit” is taken away. I see Ken Stalker. He is the only experienced man 
left. I run to him and he takes over command. 

I see Fascist tanks rolling up the road to the right. The Moors are 
sweeping us front and flanks. We’ll never hold out now. I move to a firing- 
position. Suddenly, I am lifted of my feet. Something terrific has hit me in 
the side. I cannot breathe. They are dressing me now... 

In the ambulance I meet “Kit”. He is in terrible agony, and can talk 
little. “How are the rest?” is his constant question... 

Next morning they told me our great leader was dead. 
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The Americans Counter-Attack 


The first phase of the Jarania fighting was ending. For days the XV 
Brigade had been battling on the Morata sector against an immensely 
superior Fascist force. Despite their inferiority in numbers and their lack of 
modern equipment, the International Volunteers had fought the Fascists to 
a standstill. But, pounded by artillery and aviation, continuously 
meeting infantry attacks, fighting without rest, or reserves, or 
reinforcements, they had reached the point of exhaustion. 

It was at this moment, on the night of February 16, that a cheering 
message spread throughout the trenches: ""The Yanks are comingl” Neither 
friend nor foe had expected any fresh troops, and the coming of the 
Americans had immediate effect on both. 

The Fascists were forced to pause at the sight of these new forces. The 
tired Republican troops were stimulated to further effort. Next day, they 
took the initiative by counter-attacking. 

The training of the Americans was far from completed when they were 
ordered to the front. Due to the scarcity of arms, the majority of them had 
never fired, and many of them had never handled a rifle until they were 
moving up. 

It was not the first time that soldiers with little training had to he rushed 
to stem a Fascist advance. The Spanish militiamen had heroically fought 
on many occasions with far less training and far more inadequate 
equipment than the Americans. 

The Lincoln Battalion, about 400 strong, commanded by Captain 
Robert H. Merriman, arrived at Morata on the night of February 16, and 
moved up next day into second line reserve on a hill, which overlooked 
both the Brigade and the Fascist lines on the sector. On this, ""Suicide HilF 
as it came to be called later, they dug in and remained five days, under 
continuous shell-fire and bombing-raids. Their discipline and morale 
throughout this gruelling period had a steadying effect on the unseasoned 
Spanish troops, who as yet did not appreciate the value of trenches. Now, 
when they saw the Americans staying in their trenches despite air-raids 
and artillery-attacks, and actually escaping casualties thereby, they 
learned a lesson which they soon began to practise. 
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On February 21, in preparation for a Republican attack, the Lincolns 
were moved closer to the front-lines. 

On February 23, they went into front-line action. The depletion of the 
ranks of the Brigade had left a gap between the Dimitrov and Spanish 
Battalions. The Americans, taking over this gap, advanced beyond it, 
testing the Fascist lines. Advancing under heavy fire, across unfavourable 
terrain, they covered 600 metres, and dug-in. Their position being too 
advanced and supporting action not being possible, they were withdrawn 
during the night. 

Next day, in accordance with a plan of readjustment of positions, the 
Lincoln Battalion took over the trenches hitherto held by the Dimitrovs. 
The same day they received further reinforcements—sixty-five new 
American volunteers who had been rushed up without any preliminary 
training. The newcomers were divided up among the ‘^veterans "’of a week j' 
war, and given the rudiments of military training behind the lines. 

February 27 is engraved in the minds of all the original members of the 
Lincoln Battalion. On that day, the Brigade was ordered to launch a 
counter-attack. The leading role was allotted to the Lincolns, since they 
had not been as long in the line as the other Battalions, and consequently 
were better fitted for the role ofshock-troops. 

The plans calledfor a co-ordinated action between airplanes, artillery, 
tanks and other arms. The Lincolns advanced from their trenches as per 
schedule. But, co-ordination between the supporting arms did not 
materialise sufficiently. As a result, the Lincolns were met with an intense 
concentration of fire, and galllantly endeavouring to hold positions 
reached near the Fascist trenches, suffered heavy casualties. 

The February 27 attack, though falling short of its objective, hald not 
been in vain. Lt marked the concluding stage of the decisive defeat of the 
Fascist offensive against the Madrid- Valencia road. The Fascists realised 
that the Republican forces had not exhausted their reserves, and they 
abandoned their hope of resuming the offensive. Thenceforward, their role 
was mainly defensive. 

The respite thus gained enabled the Republican forces to strengthen their 
fortifications, and to build up new armies in preparation of the plans for 
Republican offensives on all vital fronts. The Americans, untrained and 
ill-equipped though they were in those Jarama battles in February, 
nevertheless contributed largely to the realisation of the Summer offensives 
on four important fronts. 

The following accounts by members of the Lincoln Battalion give 
graphic descriptions of the battles of February 23 and 27. 
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Lines held by che XVBrigade, February to June 1937. 









Our First Experiences 

By Lieut. Elias Begelman 


We came into Albacete Bull-Ring on February 15. Long packing cases 
were opened. Rifles, new, still covered with grease were brought forth 
and issued, also bayonets and ammunition. Andre Marty spoke to us, told 
us we were to go to the front. 

We traveled by trucks at night, lights out, at a snail’s pace. It was 
bitterly cold and dark; one of those nights when the moon keeps out of 
sight. More than once we thought the driver was going to run off the road, 
and turn over into a ditch. 

Before we had gotten very far, we were haunted by a plane circling 
overhead. To this day, I do not know whether it was friend or foe. Anyway, 
our truck lights flashed only now and then, at corners. 

Morning came, and we again tried to clean the grease off our rifles. We 
had no cleaning equipment. Captain Merriman was equal to the occasion: 
“You have shirts. Use them.” So, with strips of shirts, we got most of the 
heavy grease off. There was a oontinual round of questions about the 
rifles. Every other comrade wanted to know how they worked. Again, 
Captain Merriman provided a solution. When we came to a stop he gave 
brief instruction, and then told us familiarise ourselves with the rifles, by 
firing five rounds a man at selected available targets on the hillside. We 
were more confident now. 

The next day, late in the afternoon, we arrived in Morata. There we 
witnessed our first aerial combat. Two gigantic Fascist bombers were 
brought down. We suffered no losses. At nightfall, we moved up in 
trucks towards the reserve lines. After arrival at a position about 400 
meters behind the front line trenches, we got off the trucks and took our 
places in ranks, not without many difficulties because of the darkness. To 
add to the confusion was the heavy, rolling noises of several tanks 
crossing our paths. The Headquarter’s truck with Battalion records and 
supplies and a few comrades was reported lost. It drove into the Fascist 
lines. In November 1937, nine months after it is discovered that its 
personnel are prisoners. 
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We finally located ourselves and climbed up a couple of hills until we 
reached the very crest of “Suicide Hill”, a strategic one because it 
overlooked the country for hundreds of yards around. In formation, 
section after seetion in proper order, we were told to dig in. “With what?” 
we asked. “Come on, dig in, dig in with your bayonets or use your 
helmets.” The order did not have to be repeated many times more because 
the bullets began to whistle over our heads threateningly and we flopped 
to the ground on our bellies and dug. We were told that there would be 
artillery bombardment in the morning and that we better dig in a good 
place for shelter. 

The night was extremely cold. We kept warm by working all night, 
keeping in mind eonstantly the shells that would come over and that we 
must dig in against them. Morning came. Those who had dared to sleep 
were stiff with cold. About six o’clock the expected artillery barrage 
began. Most of us had never been under fire before. The bursting of shells 
around us was a terrifying introduction. Boom! a shell just before us. 
Boom! another behind us. 

“They are using heavy artillery.” Chelebian had his head blown off. 
“What are they trying to do; kill us?” 

It did not take us long to realize that we were in a war, a life very much 
different from that at the base. For five days and nights we held that hill. 
Every day we dug deeper, constructing a regular line of trenches. During 
these days we were subjected to the most serious of artillery 
bombardments. The Fascist planes made desperate attempts to strike our 
position with their deadly bombs. 

The casualties on “Suicide Hill” were, under the circumstances, very 
low. The first man killed was Charles Edwards who was making 
observations from an outpost trench. Edwards warned the men around 
him: 

“You got to keep your head down. There is a sniper shooting at us 
here.” When he too was told to keep under cover, he replied: “My case 
is different. 1 am an observer.” The next moment he was killed by a bullet 
through the head. 
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The First Attack 

As told by Paul Burns 


The attack began late in the afternoon and continued into the night of 
February 23. Over a field dotted by oeeasional olive trees with only the 
scant shelter of vineyard growth between, we made our advanee. 

Given a withered grape vine, a mound of earth, or the more pretentious 
shelter of an olive tree and the boys dug in and opened fire on the Faseist 
lines. 

In one of those interludes beneath an olive tree 1 looked around— on my 
left was Charlie Donnelly. Beyond him the Cuban Section stretched 
between the road on the extreme left and the Irish Section. To the right of 
the Irish Section the American Section dug in and fired. 

A few yards away in a little hollow of earth was Captain John Scott and 
with him Frank Flaherty, one of the three Flaherty brothers of Boston, 
who distinguished themselves by their heroic service and leadership 
under fire. 

Donnelly joined me under the olive tree. We fired until our rifles 
burned our hands, with scarcely a word beyond the “Hi Charlie, how’s it 
goin’?” and the reply, “Pretty good, how’s the rest of the boys?” 

The infantry continued the advanee. Explosive bullets split the air and 
the machine-gun blursts raked the field. From behind a row of trees the 
Faseists increased their fire. 

Captain Scott rising had only time to shout, “Continue the advanee”, 
when he fell with three bullets in his body. 

MacDonald and Wheeler, eompany runners, had both been wounded. 
Eddie Elaherty, the other runner crossed the field to call Bill Henry, 
leader of the Irish Section. Bill took over eommand... 

★ 

After being ordered back that night, we were told we had advanced too 
far! 
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(Top) A happy group of Americans snapped 
in the reserve lines. (Right) International 
character of the Lincoln Battalion: 
a mexican. a Filipino, a Cuban, a Negro 
and a Japanese. (Bottom) Irish comrades: 
Eddie Flaherty, Company Commander, 
extreme left, standing. 
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The Second Attack 

By John Tisa 


With sixty-six American reinforcements on February 27, we prepared 
for another attack against the Fascists. AJl morning a heavy rifle and 
machine-gun barrage was laid down. The Fascists did not retaliate. About 
noon the order came to go over the top. The sun was hot. Group by group 
hopped the trenches charging the Fascists who were only about 250 
meters away. A few groups got over with scarcely any casualties. The 
enemy machine-guns began their ugly work. They pitted the sand-bags all 
along the line in a constant staccato. Heavy firing came from both sides. 
Bullets sprayed in our direction like the heavy pounding of a riveting 
machine. Cross-fire from many machine-guns made an impenetrable steel 
wall against advance. More groups and sections went over. Soon the calls 
for First Aid came and then became insistent. Many got wounded just as 
they climbed the parapet to go over. Some comrades from among the 
recent arrivals, uninformed and inexperienced went over the top with full 
packs on their backs and charged toward the Fascists. Many wounded men 
crawled back to the trenches safely; many were killed in the attempt. 

Before the whole Battalion had gone over the top, a wounded comrade 
from “No-Man’s-Land” made his way back to the trench, but was too 
sorely wounded to be able to climb over the parapet into comparative 
safety, so he called for help. Paul Niepold, section leader in the Second 
Company heard the call and quickly ran to his aid. He lifted the wounded 
body over the trench and seized him with his strong, muscular arms. He 
pulled the groaning comrade toward him. Suddenly an explosive bullet hit 
Paul in the chest and he fell on his back into the trench. He lifted his head 
in a last gesture, his soft eyes blazed a farewell to the working class. His 
head snapped backward heavily for the last time. 

Rudolph Tieger, coming back with a shoulder wound, halted to help 
Vnother wounded comrade, and was shot through the head by a sniper. 

■ Robert Merriman, Battalion Commander, during the charge, got a 
bullet through the right shoulder and had to be removed to a hospital. 
Our men were forced to retire. The losses of the day were great. 
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A Late Withdrawal 


On February 23, George Jacobs and]. Lenoris, unaware of the fact that 
the Battalion had retreated, remained in cover, behind a tree, not more 
than thirty yards from the Fascists. They lay all night in the one spot and 
nearly froze. As they dng deeper and deeper, the snipers seeing dirt fly 
aronnd the tree shot regularly. In the morning when they made their 
terrifying discovery they began to crawl back. In jnmps of three to five 
meters from one hole to another they moved toward our trenches. The 
Fascist machine-gunners let loose every time they made the slightest 
move. In the middle of the field as the two men made a fierce dash 
forward, Lenoris got riddled in the back. He was brought in that night. 
After eight hours of creeping, waiting, and dashing, Jacobs succeeded in 
getting within fifty meters of our trenches where he collapsed. When he 
was pulled in, it was seen that his shoes were ripped almost completely 
from his feet by machine-gun bullets. Bullet holes through his coat along 
the arms demonstrated how narrow was his escape. He was not wounded. 


How Bob Norwood Died 

Because the Lincolns moved so much and the kitchen staff was just 
beginning to get properly organized they received hardly any rations for 
three days. On Febrnary 24, a huge bowl of coffee was sent throngh the 
trenches. Each man took his share and passed the bowl to others. When it 
got to Bob Norwood and a gronp of his comrades who happened to be 
chatting together, he got his cnp and dipped it into the bowl with great 
eagerness. As he raised from a bent position with cnp in hand, he said to 
his comrades around, “Come on boys, dig in, I got mine.” At that very 
moment an explosive bnllet struck him in the head. He fell face down into 
the coffee... his brains seeped into it. 
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Bringing in John Scott 


By Joe M. Gordon 


It was already dark, the First and Second Companies had already 
advanced quite a distance, the firing was still heavy. One of our tanks had 
been hit, it was burning like all hell; it lit up a big area. Everything and 
everybody moved out of that area; the Fascists had expert snipers and 
besides we expected an artillery bombardment. The group in which I was 
was a machine-gun group, but our gun had broken down. It was 
impossible to fix it. We were then told to move up with the Infantry 
because there were no machine-guns available. 

No sooner had we reached the rear of the Second Company than a cry 
for volunteers came through, to bring shovels to the First Company. Four 
in our group volunteered; we were given two shovels apiece, told to find 
the First Company. No specific direction was given because nobody knew 
where they were exactly. They had advanced so far that they had lost all 
contact with everybody. Rumors were flying thick and heavy that the First 
Company was wiped out, that so-and-so was killed, etc. It was our first 
attack. Sweat was dripiping from everyone even though it was cold. 

The four of us started out together. We had to spread out, take all 
possible shelter we could find, and so in about three minutes we lost each 
other. I called their names, low as I could, but got no answer. Walking 
running, flopping, the fire was hard. At last I saw somebody digging in. 
Running up to him I flopped: “Say, where’s the First Company?” “Don’t 
know”, he answered and kept on digging feverishly with his hands. I got 
up, kept on running, ealling out, passing other comrades on my way. 
Some answered, some didn’t. The bullets were coming very close, and 
besides I didn’t know where the Fascist lines were. At last I bumped into 
somebody. I knew he was in the First Company. He told me where the 
main body of men were. Advancing further, I finally bumped into Bill 
Wheeler whom I gave the shovels to. He in turn gave the shovels to two 
Cuban comrades and told them to start digging a trench. 
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I was pretty well out of breath by that time, so I took time out for a rest. 
Bill Wheeler then mentioned to me that Scott was wounded and where he 
was lying. I crawled about 20 yards further and there I came upon Scott 
and Bill Henry who was now Acting Commander of the First Company. 
Scott was lying flat on his stomach with his right arm under him, his head 
twisted sideways. Bill Henry was pushing dirt in front of Scott’s head to 
give him some protection. At every move he made he drew fire. The fire 
coming from the Fascist guns was very visible. When I asked Henry how 
far the Fascists’ lines were he told me about 60 meters and that all told we 
had advanced about 500 to 600 meters. I moved over to Scott. “How do 
you feel?” I asked him. With his left hand he took hold of one of mine. No 
pressure. I could feel his strength slowly ebbing away. “Fm all right”, he 
answered. He continued to hold my hand. I then told him I would go back 
and bring aid; be sqneezed my hand hard for a few minutes and said: 
“Don’t do it, it’s a waste of time.” “What the hell do you mean, waste of 
time?” I answered, “You’re a human being, ain’t you, and besides you’re 
Captain Scott, see, and besides Joe Strysand will never talk to you again if 
you died.” With all the suffering that he was going through a smile came 
over his face; he loved Joe Strysand, his runner. I then told Henry that I 
was going to bring aid. I hated to break hands with Scott. It seemed as 
though I was giving him strength through my hand. 

Instead of going back the way I came, I crawled to my left about 150 
yards. There was a road, but there was a high bank to get down. No sooner 
had I crawled down the bank than the Fascislts opened up a burst of fire 
on me. Hugging the side of the embankment I waited till the firing had 
ceased, then continued crawling on, passing a dead comrade in a very 
queer position. Knowing the ground a little I knew the First Aid station 
was near. I got up and sprinted a little, got down then, sprinted again 
until 1 finally burst right into the First Aid station. “Captain Scott’s 
wounded, he’s dying,” I yelled at the First Aid men, “Where’s a stretcher? 
Hurry up!” Nobody paid attention to me. I then realized that they were 
French and Hollanders. I tried the sign language and my twelve words of 
Spanish. They thought I had gone crazy. Finally a Hollander who could 
talk English came up to the station. I pounced on him, told him about 
Scott. “Look comrade”, he said, “I dont know what you’re talking about. 
Sit down and collect yourself.” So I cooled down and told him about Scott 
once more. He then called together two stretcher bearers and we 
proceeded to go for Scott, with a white canvas stretcher, the only thing we 
could get. 

The four of us went up the road about 300 yards. I then suggested that 
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we get off the road and start erawling on the dirt. This we did. We had 
crawled quite a bit and all the while it seemed they were firing right at us. 
Why not? A white stretcher in the black of night! One stretcher bearer 
refused to go further, whereon the comrade who spoke English drew a 
gun and threatened to shoot him. I guess he didn’t like the idea of himself 
lying out in the field wounded, so he came. After what seemed hours we 
finally came to Scott. We then grabbed Scott, none too gently. We 
couldn’t help it, put him on the stretcher or put the stretcher under him, 
I don’t remember. He was groaning slightly; he couldn’t groan any harder 
if he wanted to, he was so weak. We then called for some volunteers to 
help us. Paul Burns, Shappiro and one other helped along. What a target. 
But, luckily no bull’s eyes. 

Now, the question of how to get back to the First Aid station—if we were 
to crawl along the dirt, mud, etc., or go along the road. We decided to go 
by way of the road even though it was more dangerous. Four men then 
grabbed the handles, lying flat on their backs, counting three, then up 
and backwards, then digging your feet in the dirt push your way back to 
position. Poor Scott, what a target! It’s a good thing he didn’t know what 
was going on. After what seemed ages, 150 yards all told, we finally 
reached close to the road. We pushed up to the embankment. I 
immediately hopped off the embankment, grabbed the two handles of the 
stretcher and gave a hard pull just as the Fascists opened up terrific fire 
right on us. Everyone was wounded except my self. Paul Burns, Shappiro, 
the First Aid men, everyone got close to the embankment, Scott also was 
placed close to the embankment. Being the only one who was not 
wounded, the First Aid man who spoke English told me to go back and 
bring help, this I started to do right away. 

What a hell of a situation! You go after one wounded comrade and now 
look at the mess! 

I started crawling on the side of the road. About three minutes later a 
terrific barrage of fire opened up, from left, right, the back and front of 
me. Not moving, lying flat on my face I was hoping the fire would subside 
a little so as I could move on, but it seemed to get heavier. Artillery and 
tanks started to bang away. The bullets were spattering close. I decided to 
push on, knowing that if 1 stood in the same spot, sooner or later I’d get 
it. Pushing myself with my feet and using my hands, not daring to raise my 
body I moved forward slowly. I got a cramp in my left leg, also started to 
vomit. Resting a few minutes then continuing onward, I finally came in 
sight of the dead comrade. Crawling up to him I fixed his body so as to 
give me as much protection as possible. Soaked with his blood which 
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continued rnnning, I don’t know how long lay. I’m sure he saved my life. 
I was almost afraid to breathe lest I sniff in a bullet. 

The fire started to quiet down. I left the dead comrade all to himself, 
I’m sure he didn’t mind, and began crawling on, hoping that one of our 
own men would not shoot at me. Finally I came into the First Aid station. 
I saw Cooperman, Battalion secretary, told him what had happened; he 
told me to see Merriman, Battalion Commander. I went to Merriman and 
told him what had happened. Hie couldn’t leave his post but told me to do 
and use everything I conld to bring back the wounded. Going down to the 
First Aid station I saw Cooperman again. There was an ambulance and 
one of our food trucks nearby. I asked Cooperman whether or not we 
could drive down the road with the am bulance. He said, “yes”. Both of us 
climbed into the ambulance. Just as we were about to start of, somebody 
came running up and told us to get to hell out of the ambulance, that it 
was pure suicide, that we didn’t have one chance in a million. We got out, 
got together Toplianos, our First Aid man, Ralph Greenleaf and another 
comrade from the food truck, Tanz and myself. We took a stretcher with 
us, and started to go out again. Two of the First Aid men came in, both 
were wounded in the legs, I don’t know how they managed it. The firing 
was almost nil, we started walking up the road almost to the halfway mark 
when we bunk into Paul Burns and another comrade Gomez carrying in 
Scott. Telling the other comrades to wait for us, Toplianos and I took the 
stretcher and carried Scott into the First Aid station. Scott was still alive, 
I felt very glad all our efforts had not been in vain. 

Toplianos and I went up the road again and canght up with the other 
comrades. Comrade Tanz was not around. We got off the road and started 
crawling, but not too far from the road because I knew if there was 
anybody left he would still be on the road. The Fascists opened up bursts 
of fire. Whenever they opened up we would be still and then continue. 
After a hard burst of fire at us had endeld, I pushed the comrade next to 
me and said: “Let’s go!” He didn’t move. I looked at him and found that 
comrade Ralph Greenleaf had been shot right throngh the helmet. He 
died instantly, without a sign, a pool of blood forming quickly. 

We continued pushing up. Hearing groans, we stopped, called softly: 
“Where are you?” No answers except the monotonous groans. We conld 
tell by the groaning that he was nearby. Toplianos finally spied him. 
Toplianos and I climbed down the bank. When we got there he was lying 
in the middle of the road groaning very loudly. He was in terrible pain. A 
bullet had struck his ankle. He hald been bleeding hard, now it was 
already dried np. We grabbed hold of Shappiro, he was very very heavy. 
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OS, dare-devil 
the Lincolns. 


we got him to the embankment where he was grabbed by the two comrades 
above, all together we lifted him off the road onto the dirt, we got him on the 
stretcher. 

Again we started back in the same manner we had taken with Scott. After each 
yard we had to rest, he was very heavy, dead weight. His ankle or his foot kept 
turning around and around. All the while we were taking him he kept groaning 
terribly, drawing fire. After what seemed a lifetime we finally got him into the 
First Aid station. 

What a night! Killing is a pleasure eompared to the saving of life. 

Cooperman told me to go to B. H. Q. and take a rest. 1 wals thoroughly soaked 
as if 1 had jumped into a pool of water. At this moment Joe Strysand came 
dashing up to me, throwing his arms around me and kissing me, tears were 
running down his eyes. We were sure Scott would live. 

I walked up to the lines again, trying to find the eomrades in my group. Food 
had already been brought up. All fire had stopped; all quiet. 1 took two pails of 
food, walked out into the fields, met Landetta, political Commissar of the 
Cubans, gave him the food, just then word had come through to eome back. We 
were amazed, smnned. After all the advance, and all the fighting, to get ordered 
back! Everybody, First and Second Company, in one body, they all arose, stood 
up straight and walked back with not one bullet fired by the Fascists! 
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THE LONG VIGIL 


A month's furious fighting had ended in a decisive defeat of the Fascist 
offensive. But, the strenuous warfare of February, with its violent attacks 
and counter-attacks, left both sides exhawsted. The Fascists gave up hope of 
breaking through the Republican lines and had to be content with digging 
in and consolidating their positions. 

So began the trench-warfare in which the X\ Brigade was to participate ' 
until mid-June. Occasionally each side tested the other's lines, in local 
actions, but in the main it was a mutual siege in which the monotony was> 
broken only by artillery, machine-gun and sniping duels. Once, on March 
14, the Fascists succeeded in capturing 200 metres of trench on the left of 
the sector held by the XV Brigade. Quick action by the British and the 
Lincolths prevented them from exploiting this gain. On April 5, a counter¬ 
attack by the Garibaldi Battalion, supported by the Lincolns, resulted in 
the recapture of the lost trench. 

The various Battalions, depleted in strength during the February 
fighting, were reinforced by new recruits and by men returning from 
hospital A Spanish Company was added to each Battalion, and an all 
Spanish Battalion—under Martinez, a loyal regular—was incorporated in 
the Brigade. 

New men came to the fore in the leadership, replacing casualties and 
transfers. Lieutenant-Colonel Claus became Chief of Staff when Major 
Nathan transferred to the XH' Brigade. Hans, a German exile who had 
come to Spain from the Argentine, ivas Brigade Liaison Officer; Jean, 
Barthel from Lyons was Brigade Commissar; Jim Russell from England ,! 
speaking at least eight languages, was an invaluable interpreter. 

Fred Copeman, returning from hospital took command of the British 
Battalion after Jock Cunningham was wounded on March 14. At a later 
period, Bert Williams became Commissar when George Aitken was 
promoted to be Brigade Commissar Martin Hourihan replaced Captain 
Merriman (wounded on February 27 ) as Commander of the Lincoln 
Battalion; Steve Nelson came subsequently to become Lincoln Battalion 
Commissar in place of Lutz, transferred to another post. “Chapaiev 
succeeded Grebenareff (killed on February \4) in command of the\ 
Dimitrov Battalion. , 
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Captain (now Major) Johnson, former American Army officer. Joined the 
Brigade Staff as Chief of Operations. Under his guidance, the trenches were 
deepened and extended, dug-outs and strong-posts built. Finally, by an 
elaborate system of forward saps, connected up by new trenches, the 
Republican lines were pushed out further into Fascist territory. 

. >, The Political Commissariat resumed its work which had been interrupted 
yby the heavy fighting in February. The creature as well as the cultural 
comforts of the Volunteers were attended to. A monthly printed journal, a 
daily bulletin in English, French and Spanish, wall-newspapers, baths and 
clean clothing were among the varied results of its work. A sound-wagon 
-relayed news and music through the trenches and broadcast propaganda to 
the Fascist lines, resulting in a steady trickle of deserters from Franco s 
jonscript levies. 

Concerts and meetings were held. The Irish comrades organised an 
Fa.ster Week Concert and a Connolly Commemoration, in which men of 
many nationalities participated—surely the most unique Commemorations 
of their kind. Visitors from abroad came to see the Brigade that hadplayed 
such an important role in the defence of Madrid, and to bring greetingsfrom 
home. Among them were Ford and Minor from the United States, Pollitt and 
Professor Haldane from Great Britain. 

Trench warfare, especially in the rainy months of March and April, tested 
morale almost as severely as did the big battles of February. Monotony can 
often be as trying as heavy fighting. As the long vigil by the Jarama—the 
longest on record, of any unit, in the war—dragged on, wall-newspapers 
recorded less the enthusiasms of young recruits and more the cynicisms of 
""old soldiers ~. To this period belong songs such as ""The Jarama Valley ” 
But, cynicism thus expressed was not typical of the men's feelings; rather 
was it an outletfor the boredom of trench warfare. The majority realised 
that behind the lines were new armies in the making, and that they mwst 
hold on until those came up. True, some grumbled and groused. Some 
begged for leave; some took it without asking. But these were the exceptions 
— victims of neglected political work rather than conscious offenders. From 
February to June, the XVBrigade maintained its vigil, chafing certainly at 
inactivity, but its one yearning—action! 

There was one welcome break in the monotony when, at the end of April, 
the Brigade was relieved and sent to Alcala de Henaresfor three day's rest. 
Here the Volunteers celebrated May Day with an imposing military parade 
and a public meeting. Then, hack to the trenches; relief was not yet! 
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The Passing of the Days 


The diaries of Volunteers, never intendedfor publication, give a picture of 
trench-life on the Jaratna Front. The following extracts from the daily 
records kept by Jock Cunningham, George Aitken, Alec Cummins, Bob 
Elliott and Jack Murray, cover a period that was officially “All-Quiet”. 

Sunday, March 7; Slept in, first time for breakfast- cigarettes and 
chocolates— English. Angus brought and distributed American fags. 
Comrades reading contentedly.—.5. E. 

Monday, March 8: Lectured Diamint our new Quartermaster on the 
importance of his job. Reprimand two drunks. Wrote home. Telegram 
received from home signed by prominent labour leaders.—/ C. 

Tuesday, March 9: Everybody in unusually good spirits today, and 
turned out smartly. Took up position in reserve line. Had a visit from the 
editor of “New Masses” and four other Americans. Comrade Copeman and 
six others rejoin from hospital.—/ C. 

Wednesday, March 10: Raining. Met Japanese acquaintance. Visit of 
Spender the poet. Anthony Yates brought in along with another comrade 
who could not be identified, as he had been lying out there too long. Eront 
very quiet.—.5. E. 

Mild morning. Very little shooting. Shells dropping close to our lines. 
Select four men for Tank Corps. To be transferred later. Visit from 
Stephen Spender. Get a surprise on reading “Daily Worker” of 4-3-37. I 
am reported killed. Send two telegrams. Five of the enemy surrendered. 
Reported that enemy was weak but was preparing to attack. Our men are 
all ready and anxious.-/ C. 

Thursday, March 11: Two comrades come over from Fascist lines.More 
ready to come over. Collections for Spanish Red Aid. Consignment of 
cigarettes, books, lighters, e\c.—B.E. 

Friday, March 12: Wet night English tea. Aeroplanes soaring over. 
Selling cigarettes. Spanish boy of 15 years of age in trenches. He said he 
was \1.—B. E. 
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Very cold and wintry. Comrade Tommy Gibbons handed in 1.210 
pesetas collected from No. 1 Company on behalf of the S. R. \.—J. C. 

St. Patrick's Day. Our section was taken to Morata for a bath and change. 
It was divine. Everything was quiet most of the day. We had a quiet day. 1 
was told off for guard, 3f/2 kilometres from here. Just as we arrived an 
attack took place. We opened a tremendous fire and bombed as fast as 
possible. The Fascists retrated in disorder. 1 “did” a Moor. After two hours 
fighting things became more normal. One man was wounded with us. The 
rest of the Fascists who tried to reach our trenches were killed.-/ M. 

Saturday, March 20; Formally welcomed Spanish recruits. Toasts 
drunk. Very quiet morning in the line. Comrade Copeman fixed np aerial 
torpedo machine (sort of trench mortar). All the boys pleased to hear that 
jock is progressing towards recovery. Quiet afternoon. Went down after 4 
a.m. In the line all quiet. Trench mortar tested by Dan McEwan’s section. 
In the early hours of the morning Comrade Perzoff was killed. Shot 
through the heart. Bullet came through fire hole in sandbags.-(?. A. 

Monday, March 22: Rain most of the day. Nothing very interesting 
happened during the day. Only one bomber flew over our line and went 
over Chinchon and then it dropped a few bombs. We saw quite a lot of 
smoke and flames. About 8 P. M. Dan McKewan blew himself up with our 
trench mortar, was slightly wounded.—/. M. 

Tuesday. March 23: Comrade Copeman on the move from 4.30 a.m. Had 
Batt. up by 5 a.m. and movement to the right completed hy 6 a.m. We 
occupied sector vacated by the Franco-Beige Battalion. Enemy aircraft flew 
over our lines during the forenoon and straffed onr trenches. No casualties 
among us, but said to be some among Pasionarias on our left.—G. A. 

Wednesday, March 24: Still quiet on Front. General satisfaetion among 
comrades with news from Madrid Front. Receive report of brave action by 
“Silent” Meredith.-G. A. 

Thursday, March 25: Nice morning. Had a good bath today and wanted 
it badly. Was “chatty” as a pit-rat.—/ M. 

Friday, March 26: Weather excellent. Commandant had a number of 
conferences about new machine gun positions. Comrades in reserve form 
Sports Club. Get number of prizes for distribution. Arrange concert with 
Americans for evening. Afternoon in conference of Political Commissars. 
Evening—at the concert. Very fine affair. Good talent, good spirit. 
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Au«laend«:r cler Inlernationalen Brigaden: Ihf wart 
durch gewUsenlose Vermiltler getrogen worden. 

Wen Ihr zu un* nutionaien Spanier herueber konunt 
wird IKr ea aicht bereuen. 

F.uer Lebcii wird geschoni und Freigeleil in eure 
Hcirriot wird Euch veraprochen. 

IVlehrere eurer Kairieradcn die ireiwillig heruebac 
ktonen jiind &hon in der Hfcimat. FRANCO verpricM 
ea Euch. 


An Italian plane dropped the above German Fascist propaganda 
leaflet in the trenches held by ~ the Americans! 



(Top to bottom, right) General Gall 
and Lieut.-Colonel Copic atJarama; 
Major Johnson; Lutz, former Lincoln 
Commissar: (left) Commander Nogueras 
and Commissar Ruiz, of Spanish Company 
in Lincoln Battalion. 




It can be monotonous at the front at times. 
These pictures show life in the reserve lines 
in the lazy (and thirsty) days of May. 
Barber comes from NYC. - not from 
Seville. Barrel contains water only. 




Visitors from abroad: (top to bottom, left) James W. Ford greets Jack Sherai; 
Ted Bramley with Commissar Aitken; (top, right) W. Gallacher M.P. with Williams 
and Johnson: Bob Minor with Doug Roach and Claus: (bottom) Henry Pollitt with 
British Battalion leaders. 




Comrades Tapsell. Brown and Donaldson arrive, and attend concert. Much 
impressed by the spirit of the comrades. Concert finishes up with the 
International and cheers which must have been heard in the Fascist lines.- 
G. A. 

Monday, March 29; Quiet in line. Meeting in line with Irish comrades 
and American Battalion who arrange for Connolly Commemoration 
concert in evening. In the evening the Commander of the Dimitrov 
Battalion came over and discussed some military questions with Fred. 
About 7-30 till 10 Anglo-Irish Concert in commemoration of Easter Week 
Rising. Short speeches by Hedley and G. Brown. Very good concert with 
good effect on all present. Was held just behind front. At night outposts 
dug and our line connected with Dimitrov. Again heavy attack on our right 
lasting about an hour.—(7. A. 

Thursday, AprU \: Awakened by arrival of Q.M. Has 100,000 cigarettes 
from England, also many parcels and supplies for the Battalion.-C. A. 
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Jock Cunningham is Wounded 


(Told by Charles Goodfellow) 


On the afternoon of the 14th of March, sometime about four o’clock 
after receiving some information regarding the Fascists breaking our 
lines, a party proceeded to the point in question. On arriving there, we 
found a part of the trench had been blown in and quite a number of 
Spaniards had been killed by the Fascist tanks and trench mortars; also a 
mule which had been carrying rations and munitions had been killed in the 
same trench. 

After a bit of investigation we saw that Fascists were actually digging 
themselves in and already had crossed the section of trench which had been 
occupied by the Spaniards, ^^e gave them some rapid fire, but it didn’t 
seem to take any effect. We bombed and it proved effective because one of 
the Fascis’ts became inquisitive about what was happening, and comrade 
Graham picked him off. Then another round of bombs and up pops another 
Fascist, and once again Graham scores, this time only wounding him. Then 
up comes another, and once again comrade Graham performs a service to 
the working class! 

Suddenly the Fascist tanks opened fire on us and shells dropped very 
near. Then a rifle shot which spent itself in the trench very near comrade 
Gopeman’s head. “By Ghrist! that was a near one !” someone said. 

Then we moved back along the trench to get more grenades. On our 
return, we had another look over the parapet and on the suggestion of 
Gomrade Gunningham we crept a little nearer. This enabled us to find a 
good observation post from which we could obtain a better view. Then it 
started. We sent over grenades and anti-tank bombs, dropping them with 
the rhythm of machine guns. Then Gomrades Reid, Gunningham and 
Graham got over the parapet, Copeman and I covering their advance with 
grenades. Over they went and after they had fired a few rounds and were 
attempting to reload, a Fascist gun opened up and in a few minutes our 
Battalion Commander, Comrade Cunningham somersaulted over the 
parapet with blood streaming from chest and arms. 
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Comrade Copeman assisted him over the rough country, across hill and 
dale, through olive groves and through vineyards for three kilometres to 
get to the road. 

About 8,30 that evening we got a report that our Commander had three 
wounds, two in his left arm and one in his side and that he was doing as well 
as could be expected. The news cheered us because we had to tell all the 
comrades in the Battalion how “Jock” as he was called, was getting on. He 
had a great way with the Battalion and was sadly missed. 


Comrade Wattis Scores 

(As told by D. R. Davies) 

The Fascists had got a section of the trenches on our left. We at once 
started to dig a trench, parallel to the sector held by Fascists. 1 kept guard 
at the tree towards which the trench was being dug. At intervals we were 
sprayed by machine gun fire, and the men had to lie down in the shallow 
holes they had dug. Since it was an intensely dark night, we could not be 
seen, and luckily the fire all missed its mark, and none of us were hurt. 

At daybreak the trench was more or less completed and a heavy barrage 
of rifle fire broke out. The machine gun which we had brought up 
previously, after firing a few rounds, jammed, and we were compelled to 
rely solely on our rifles as the distance was too far for bomb throwing. 

Comrade Wattis had taken command and proceeded to a position 
outside our trench, in no man’s land, where a small earthwork provided 
cover. This was the spot where Comrade Cunningham was wounded the 
night before. This position we improved by a little digging, and Comrade 
Wattis commenced to snipe from there with one other comrade. 

1 reconnoitred for a while. In the interval, a comrade had been killed at 
the side of Comrade Wattis, at the sniper’s post, and Comrade Wattis had 
a bullet right through his beret, which cut off a lock of his hair. 

By this time, all the English had gone away, except we three, and Graham 
then returned to Company Headquarters. Comrade Wattis requested 
Shammah and myself to man the sniping position, where one man had 
already been killed and two wounded. Comrade Wattis displayed extreme 
bravery by staying in this position. 
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We took up this position with Wattis and a French officer and again 
opened fire on the enemy, where we could see them in their trench. We 
were doing terrific damage, especially so in the case of Comrade Wattis, 
who is an excellent shot. Shammah was at his side. 

It was Shammah who had first reported the Fascist infiltration to Fl.Q. 
Before reporting, he had done his bit, cool plucky youngster that he is, 
with others, to try to clear them out of the trench. 

I had only been firing for about five minutes, when the French officer 
asked me for a rifle. I gave him mine, and took up a position immediately 
behind him. He, too was a good shot, and was getting a man with each shot. 
Wattis was so pleased that he shouted across. “Bravo”. Then seeing the 
officer glance across at him called “Encore”. I then got as close as possible 
to the Frenchman to see better the result of his shooting, but as he turned 
to shoot again, he received a bullet in his head. It knocked his eye clean out 
and tore a great hole in his face. His brains poured out all over me, but I 
caught him and laid him down in the trench. I informed Wattis that he was 
dead, and he told me to drag him in. Seeing my natural look of repugnance, 
he called for help, and helped us to drag the man in. In the meanwhile, 
Shammah was continuing to keep up a covering fire. 

After this, we stayed in the main trench for a few minutes, and then were 
ordered to return to our own lines, which we were very glad to do, since we 
were very weary and very hungry. 
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(Top to bottom). 
Lincolns hold 
meeting in reserve 
lines. Some of the 
Cuban Comrades. 
Lincoln Battalion 
on parade, May 
Day 1937. 






The Valley of Jarama 

(To the tune of “Red River Valley”) 


This song became popular with the XV Brigade in May 1937, thefourth month of 
their stay in the trenches on the Jaramafront. It was written byAlecMcDade of the 
British Battalion and its humorous cynicism made it popular in all Battalions. 


There’s a valley in Spain called Jarama, 

That’s a place that we all know so well. 

For ‘tis there that we wasted our manhood. 

And most of our old age as well. 

From this valley they tell us we’re leaving. 

But dont hasten to bid us adieu. 

For e’en though we make our departure. 

We’ll be back in an hour or two. () 

Oh, we’re proud of our British Battalion, (* *) 

And the marathon record it’s made. 

Please do us this little favour. 

And take this last word to Brigade: 

“You will never be happy with strangers, 

They would not understand you as we. 

So remember the Jarama Valley 
And the old men who wait patiently.” 

(*) Referring to brief leave at Alcala de Henares at the beginning of May. 
{**) Lincoln Battalion or Dimitrov Battalion. 
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Spri ng Comes to Jarama 

By Paul Wendorf 




The rainy season began in late February. The clayey hillsides and the 
trenches became soggy with water. It rained heavily on the afternoon of the 
27th, when the Republican offensive had been some hours in progress. 
Out under the rain, in No Man’s Land lay the wounded. The mile of steep 
winding path between the trenches and the ambulance became almost 
impassable, that afternoon. 

In between the deluges, in the days that followed, the trenches had to be 
drained, and deepened. Always it rained. The mud clogged the rifles. The 
rain came down. The icy wind from the Gtiadarrama froze us in our 
trenches on the heights above the Tajuna valley. 

We awoke in the mornings, to find mud in our dug-outs, blankets 
soaked, tunics damp. The coffee was carried in urns (we had no hot 
containers those days) up more than a mile of mountain path, on foot. 
We often crawled back into our dug-outs without drinking the cold, 
muddy coffee. On guard in the trench we tried to keep warm by taking 
a turn with pick and shovel. When we got tired we sat down in a niche. 
As the damp from the mud soaked in, up with us and at the pick work 
again. 

Most meals were as cold as the morning coffee. Our meals served out, we 
sought out dry spots in which to sit and cat. The wind whirled and eddied 
and mud joined the food on its way to our mouths. 

Those were the early days. Gradually things were better organised. A 
road was built where there was previously only a mule path. The food-truck 
came up to within a few hundred yards of the trenches. Hot food warmed 
damp bodies. 

In April, the sun occasionally peeped out. Slowly the dampness left our 
bones. The vines in No Man’s Land sprouted green. We wondered if we 
would be in possession of that territory by the time the grapes ripened. 
The days became longer, and warmer. Suddenly, we realised we were 
sweeping the dust out of our trenches instead of bailing out water. Spring 
had come to Jarama. 
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Greetings to our Spanish Comrades 


In March, the 24th Battalion, composed entirely of Spanish Volunteers, 
and commanded by Martinez, one of the loyal members of the Spanish 
Army, was incorporated in the XV Brigade. Since then the Battalion has 
played a noteworthy part in the history of the Brigade. The following are 
extractsfrom a message of greeting extended by the Political Commissariat 
of the Brigade to the 24th Battalion on its arrival in the Jarama trenches. 

“It is with deep joy that we, the anti-Faseists of the XV Brigade greet 
your arrival. 

Since February, we have been resisting the forces of International 
Fascism. On this battlefield we have lost comrades who were exemplars of 
proletarian heroism and self-sacrifice. Throughout heavy battles, and 
though suffering heavy losses, we are able to boast that we have not yielded 
ground, and that we have lived up to our slogan-the slogan of the brave 
Spanish people-’No Pasaran!’ 

You will hear that we are styled ‘The Brigade that does not retreat’. Our 
claim to that proud title is based on the fact that we submit ourselves to 
discipline, that we carry out all orders promptly and fully. Without that 
discipline we could not have held these trenches. 

We are certain that with your help, Spanish comrades, we shall go 
forward on the road to full and final victory. Your coming to us is hailed by 
us, not merely because of the comradeship and the mutual help that will 
always characterise the association of International and Spanish 
Volunteers, but also because your coming shows that great difficulties of 
organisation are being overcome. Your coming is one of the first fruits of 
the unification of the various units that hitherto made up the Spanish 
Republican Army. Your coming is an achievement of the unified military 
command. 

Welcome to our ranks, comrades ! Together we will go forward to 
victory! Together we will crush the enemy of Spain and of the whole human 

I 

race! 
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Robert Raven’s Story 


On March 11, a surprise Fascist attack, supported by tanks, made a 
breach in the trenches to the left of the XV Brigade. The Lincoln Battalion, 
nearest the break, rallied the men who had been driven out. Among the 
Americans was J. Robert Raven, who tells here in a letter dictated from 
hospital, how he was seriously and tragically wounded during the 
encounter: 

“Just writing to let you know what happened to me after you left. 1 
rushed up about 350 meters of empty trenches bringing up all the 
Spaniards I could rally around. Then I met a Canadian. The trenches had 
been filling up gradually at our exhortation of “No Pasaran! ” Suddenly we 
ran into four soldiers whom we thought were our own at first, but their 
helmets and clothes proved them to be Fascists. They tried to capture us. 
We tore away from them and ran back thirty metres and grabbed some 
grenades. My Canadian comrade opened the lever of his grenade and 
handed it to me, which he should not have done. However, I crawled up 
towards the Fascists under cover of the Spaniards’ fire who had just come 
up, and was about to toss the grenade when there was a terrific concussion 
in front of me and I felt my face torn off. Naturally, I just dropped the 
grenade, my hand having been knocked out. My own grenade exploded at 
my feet filling my legs with shrapnel. 

“My comrades must have retreated again and 1 kept crawling blindly, 
dragging my body through those trenches over all kinds of obstacles 
calling “Comrade, Comrade”. Words cannot describe the agony, the 
exhaustion with which I dragged myself through those narrow trenches. 
Finally, I felt somebody near me and he touched me, and an hour or so later 
somebody was carrying me and I landed at the hospital here. Most of the 
shrapnel in my legs has been removed, also both my eyes. They were too 
bad for repair. Tell my comrades I said: ‘No Pasaran!’ and I hope we didn’t 
lose those trenches.” 

Today, Robert Raven, blinded, is back in the United States, workingfor 
the unity of democraticforces in thefight against Fascism. His heroism in 
battle and his stoicism in his affliction are an example to all humanity. 
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In the British 
lines: (right) 
Interrogating 
Fascist deserter; 
(centre) 
International 
orchestra: 
(bottom) Rain in 
the olive groves. 



(Top, left) Bert Williams, British 
Commissar: (right) Jean Barthel, 
Brigade Commissar. (Bottom). 
Major Jock Cunningham and (right) 
Captain Martin Hourihan. Centre 
picture (left to right) Lieut.-Colonel 
Dumont, Commander XV Brigade, 
Commissar Barthel, Lieut.-Colonel 
Copic, and Lieut.-Colonel Claus. 






(Left, top to bottom) Aitken; Claus 
and Bartel: Brigade armourers. 
(Below) Lieut. Bee, Chief of Brigade 
Topographical Department: Dr. Pike, 
Lincoln Battalion Doctor at Jarama. 





The soldiers guard the trenches and construct 
more fortifications so that the people may till 
their fields right 
up to the lines. ^ 




Over the Top! 

(Described by 0. G.) 


The command to get ready to go over is given. The feeling is half 
surprise, half relief. The man besides me is literally quivering with 
exeitement. He has only arrived today. “It’s only to be expeeted. This is the 
first time I have been over. I’m not afraid.” I think how different are our 
reaetions. I had been expeeting to feel exeited and afraid at this moment, 
yet I feel cold... every impression is vivid. The sun shining on the littered 
trenches, the bearded chins, a sandbag fallen in the trench, the weight of 
the extra ammunition in my poekets. 

I get up with one foot on the buttress at the back of the trench and the 
other on a slope at the front. Crouched down I wait. 

“Right! Over you go!” With a leap I get over the sandbags. Still this cold 
expectancy. Ahead of me four men, running, running. 

Then it starts. The four men ahead drop behind the boles of the olives 
trees, pressing themselves flat against the soil. The nearest tree has earth 
piled at its foot; I quickly drop down behind it. This all seems strangely 
unreal. Like play acting. I have the same amused feeling inside me that I 
had when we were out doing manoeuvres in the days back at the training 
base. I pull up my rifle and fire ahead. 

A man drops down beside me on my left, he erawls close to my legs. 
Another on my right. I continue firing. Get a feeling of surprise to find my 
rifle empty. Must have fired more than I thought. I reload. Suddenly, 
everything is wiped out by a terrifie roar. The whole world shakes. My head 
feels at if it was blown off its shoulders. Have I been hit? I can feel nothing 
but this intense numbness in the head, yet I remember someone saying that 
a wound gives no pain for the first hour or two. I shake my head. It seems 
sound. I drop my head to the ground to think. I can see one of the men 
grouped round the tree in front glaring fiereely back at the man beside me. 
Realisation dawns. The terrifie roar was caused by the man beside me 
firing his rifle with the muzzle elose to my ear. He must have just missed 
the man in front. Yes, that is it. Bloody fool. 

This tin hat is a nuisanee. Eaeh time I lift my head to fire, the back edge 
touches my shoulders and tips it over my eyes. 
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Bullets are spitting up dust everywhere. 

The man on my left cries “Oh!” There is agony in his voice. His voice 
quickly fades to a moan and dies out. I call back “Is that man wounded?” 
The man on my right is emphatic, “He’s dead.” The surprise is almost 
physical. I drop my head once more. This is real. This is no play acting. At 
my elbow a spurt of dust goes up. 1 jerk my arm close. 

The man on my right groans. “What’s the matter? are you hit?” He 
replies “Oh, they got me pal, they got me!” I smother a desire to laugh. His 
reply is exactly in the vein of the boys when they are skitting the tuppenny 
war thriller. “Oh, pal, they got me!” I ask him where he has been hit. “Oh, 
my elbow, my elbow.” 1 feel he is not seriously hurt. 

Over to my left I can see smoke rising from the body of a man lying in the 
open. I watch with horror. Incendiary bullets. Now flame bursts from him. 
The breeze wafts over the smell of burning flesh. Everywhere are lying 
men. Men with a curious ruffled look, like a dead bird. They are still. Their 
stillness contrasts strangely with the noise and turmoil in the air around 
them. They seem unmindful of it all. 

Little bursts of dust spit up around the tree behind which I cover. I press 
my body into the earth. With my head pressed down, the tick of the watch 
on my wrist gives a strange comfort. So close, it sounds like the tick of the 
alarm clock in the bedroom at home. The house where I spent so many 
happy holidays. The present fades away. The memory grows strong. The 
cool whiteness of the walls, with the framed photograph of the five 
generations. The latticed windows. Old Johnnie. The chest in the corner 
filled with worthless books and lumber. The beam across the fireplace 
where I always banged my head. The cool Cotswold breezes. The sunny 
afternoons. 1 dream happily. 

I am aroused by the silence. A plane is passing over the Fascist lines and 
the machine guns are silent. Our own men in the trench behind are silent, 
too, watching the plane. The wounded man has gone from the side of me. 
A man comes slowly past, working his way back with his belly pressed close 
to the ground. He shouts something about “Retreat”. 

Fifteen yards to the right, I can see Mac creeping slowly back. Behind 
him he pulls a wounded comrade. I watch detachedly. Poor Mac! he does 
not look like a hero. There is fear written all over his face. He persists, 
gradually approaches the parapet. He is over! His arm is groping over the 
sandbags for the feet of the wounded man. He has him! He pulls him over. 

I begin to crawl back. With slow careful movements, I move back wards, 
this is not fear I feel. Rather a feeling of guilt like a boy stealing apples from 
an orchard when a farmer appears. Must not get caught. 
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The plane is covering their trenches. I can make more progress. As I 
pass the dead man who was beside me, I study his features fascinated. His 
eyes are shut and his features bloodless and drawn. I do not recognise him, 
though I feel I should. Then I remember. It is the boy who was so excited 
about his first attack. 

Slowly, slowly. I make progress. Am near the parapet. Without willing it, 
without conscious volition, I get to my feet and rush over. As I spring, 
there is an agonised cry beneath me. A wounded man is lying below, 
surrounded by his comrades trying to help him. His cries wring the heart. 
They gently chide him, “Now, Dutch. Now Dutch”. They are cutting away 
the leg of his trousers. I prepare myself. A shattered ankle is revealed. An 
explosive bullet. A repulsive tangle of flesh, sinews and bone. I feel quite 
unmoved. Strange how quickly I grow callous. 

Returning up the trench, I hear my name called. Another wounded man 
lying on his side. His arm is bandaged. I go up to him. He cannot breathe 
he says. Can I turn him on his back? I call the First Aid man. We stoop 
down beside him, and I give him a drink from my bottle. I hold up his 
wounded arm so that he can breathe better, but he says this is no use. He 
has a second wound in the shoulder. His coat is cut away and a gaping 
wound can be seen in the top of his shoulder. It is dressed. Soon, he too is 
carried away. He is strangely resigned and silent. The hands of the 
ambulance man are red with blood. 

In the trench the men are sitting around dispiritedly. Over the parapet 
can be seen the dead, lying quite still in little groups. The light is failing. 

★ 

After the rain of the night, the sun broke through the clouds, and slightly 
warmed the bitter cold of the morning. During the night, our dead have 
been brought in. They are lying opposite, at the back of the trenches, in 
queer unnatural attitudes. One is lying with his face up, his fist held up in 
a grotesque Red Front Salute. Queer waxen features. Broken dolls. A boy 
is saying brokenly, “They killed my buddy; they killed my buddy.” 

Graves are being dug. Slowly, sadly, we place the poor torn bodies in 
them. 
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A Typical Day in the Trenches 

By Patrick R. McLaughlin 


The day dawned cloudy which was rather a disappointment to those of ns 
who had intentions of giving ourselves a fine coat of tan. It was chilly, so we 
put on our sweaters and other warm clothes. Today the men were not 
running aronnd as usual in their trunks, with bare feet and bare backs, 
baking under the hot sun. The trunks of the olive trees were cold and their 
leaves sweaty. 

As the day passed with light exchange of rifle fire, a few dark clouds 
blanketed their hnge shadows over us. On a few occasions when it 
attempted to rain, comrades who were extra precautions threw towels or 
pieces of rags around the rifle bolts to keep them dry. The Fascists 
across the way were particularly quiet, a fact which created in many of us an 
increased feeling of a gathering storm. But we felt certain that we could 
meet the enemy under any conditions and defeat him. 

Eat, sleep, watch! When is all this going to end? Why don’t the bastards 
come out and fight? We felt as if we were being cheated out of our just due. 

Some of us returned to our dugouts and waited, others sat around 
talking and joking. All of us failed to notice the formation of a particularly 
dark cloud almost directly overhead. A sudden peal of thnnder, followed by 
heavy rain drops sent everyone scurrying for shelter. It was almost 
malicious fun to sit in our safe rain-proof dugouts and watch the food detail 
making their way back in the midst of such bedlam. With food cans in their 
hands, they ran splashing themselves with water and mud, slipping here 
and there, cursing when a bullet whizzed by their ears, and finally upon 
arrival at the dugouts, sliding down the watery earthen stairways. One 
comrade made a perfect two point landing on his back, and held the 
precious food high in the air to prevent it from spilling. 

As we began to eat, the familiar sound of fast increasing musketry and 
machine-gun fire came to our ears. Sure enough it was an attack. 

From our trenches we were able to see that some Fascists were charging, 
but because we met therm with a terrific barrage, they retreated. They 
floundered back into their trenches; some Fascists were killed, and their 
wounded were left to die in ‘No-Man’s-Land’. 
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Medical Services at Jarama 


Dr. William Pike of the Lincoln Battalion, Dr. Bradsworth of the 
British Battalion and their tireless staffs of First Aid men lessened the 
horrors of war and eliminated many of the discomforts of trench-life at 
Jarama. 

The casualties suffered by the British First Aid Staff included Dr. 
Bradsworth who was wounded in the first days of the fighting. When Dr. 
Pike came up with the Lincolns, he had in effect to undertake duties for 
practically the whole Brigade. In addition to front-line medical work he 
gave personal attention to the water-supply, kitchens, trenches, latrines, 
and dug-outs. 

Soldiers soon discovered that this Doctor -small in stature though he 
was-had to be obeyed; he could enforce discipline, and he knew how to 
deal with men who tried to evade carrying out his orders. One of his 
greatest achievements was the construction of a road that enabled not 
only the ambulances but the kitchen-trucks to come up to the second 
lines. Previouslly, wounded men had to be carried in stretchers over a 
mile and a half of winding mountain paths. It was Dr. Pike too who 
introduced shower and disinfection trucks, organised classes on hygiene 
and First Aid, and arranged for regular dental and optical services. 
When he was promoted to an even more important position, his place 
was ably filled by Dr. Robbins who was later killed at Brunete. 

Dr. Pike’s First Aid men were imbued with his spirit; like him they 
were appreciated and respected by the men, for whom they risked their 
lives more than once in every battle. Among those heroes were “Tops” 
(Toplianos) who figures in an incident told in this book, Muso, who was 
later killed at Brunete, Joe “Doc” Ruffman and Dave Smith. 

The foundations of the efficient Battalion Medical Services of today 
were laid by Dr. Pike and his staff at Jarama. Only those Volunteers who 
went through that campaign can adequately realise the difficulties that 
were encountered, the obstacles that were surmounted and the great 
results that were achieved. 

K. M. 
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Captain John Scott 

During the first battle of the Lincoln Battalion on February 23 the first 
man to go over the top and lead the Battalion in a charge against the 
Fascists trenches was Inver Marlow better known to us as Captain John 
Scott. He fell before a stream of machinegun bullets that was digging up 
the battle-field like some gigantic machine. 

On receipt of the news of his death, his mother sent the followng letter 
to the Lincoln Battalion. 

My dear Comrades of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion: 

I have been a long time in writing to you but I have not been well. Please forgive me. 
I am Inver Marlow’s Mother—your dear friend John Scott. I just send you a message of 
great love and my deepest wishes for the great cause that he and you give your lives for. 
I most sincerely trust that all is well, especially with those who so spendidly helped my 
son and so kindly have written to my other son Denis. He is still abroad in Poland but 
I know he will write himself 

There is nothing to say. My son is gone but I am very proud of him and so grateful 
to him and to all the other splendid men-the living and the dead, in this horrible 
struggle for Right and Freedom. 

Please specially greet Comrade Bork and Comrade H. Me Donald and indeed all 
your kind and tender messages to me have touched and helped me so much. 

From your sincere and affectionate friend, SYLVIA MARLOW 

Heroic mother of a heroic soldier! 

Scott came from an English middleclass family and after a University 
education in England, he went to India where he got first hand information 
of British Imperialism. Though only 29 years of age, Scott had seen the 
four corners of the globe. He knew the suppression of the masses in India. 
In Africa he saw the oppression and exploitation of the natives. He had 
worked in the lumber camps and on the rail-roads. 

He had served for some time as London Daily Worker eorrespondent in 
Paris during the early days of the formation of the French People’s Front. 
He was anxious to learn of America by direct contact. For months before 
coming to Spain he was a eorrespondent for the New York Daily Worker 
where he specialised in foreign news, especially news on Spain. 

He came to Spain with the first American contingent, and was appointed 
in command of No. 1 Company of the Lincoln Battalion. His military 
knowledge and his warm-hearted manner endeared him to all the men 
under his command. J. T. 
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J a r a m a 


By A. M. Elliott 


Unrisen dawns had dazzled in yonr eyes, 

Your hearts were hungry for the not yet born. 

In agony of thwarted love and wasted life, 

Through all long misery, from countries torn 
With savage hands, you did not shrink or bend. 

But marched on straighter, prouder to the end. 

Not blindly, fighting in another’s war. 

Lured by cheap promises and drugged with drums. 
Striking down brothers in the name of lies. 

Slaves of the blackest with all senses numbed - 
But clear-eyed, bravely, counting all the cost. 
Knowing what might be won, what might be lost. 

The rifles you will never hold again 
In other hands still speak against the night. 
Brothers have filled your places in the ranks 
Who will remember how you died for right 
The day you took those rifles up, defied 
The power of ages, and victorious died. 

Comrades, sleep now. For all you loved shall be. 
You did not seek for death, but finding it— 

And such a death-better than shameful life. 

Rest now content. A flame of hope is lit. 

The flag of freedom floats again unfurled 
And all you loved lives richlier in the world. 
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They helped to make this book: (left to right) 
Sandor Voros of the Historical Commission of 
the International Brigades: John Tisa, Editorial 
Staff “Volunteer for Liberty A.M. Elliott, 
translator. Headquarters staff: (centre, right) 
Alex Donaldson. Cadres Service. 


(Right) A group of Greek and 
Cypriot fighters. (Below) Michael 
Economides, Cypriot leader; 
(centre, right) Wm. Benson 
and Hercules Augherinos. 
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They Died for Demoeraey 


Air-ace Ben Leider, first of the warm-hearted American democrats to 
offer his services to the people of Spain, had been meeting and beating 
Fascist airmen in the early days of the Jarama offensive. He died when, 
wonnded in an encounter, he made a forced landing. He was probably the 
first American to die in Jarama. In the months that followed many more 
Americans, less well known than him, were also to make the same sacrifice, 
in the same gallant spirit, for the same great cause. 

It is one of the tragedies of those breathless days of February 1937 that 
little records are available of the men of the Lincoln Battalion who died in 
the counter-offensives of February 23 and 27. For, most of the Lincolns - 
hailing from widely separated places in the North American continent- 
were acquaintances of a month merely; many had not ever met until the eve 
of battle. There was therefore no opportunity for getting to know one 
^^axiother, no time for the intimate conversations that would reveal the 
history of men’s lives. So, men fell in battle, and their comrades who 
survived knew not of the great minds and the courageous hearts that had 
been torn from the service of humanity. 

So it happened that when intellectuals like Julius Rosenthal and John 
Lenthier, workers like Tieger and Chelebian—to cite only four, each of 
whom had a record of achievements in their respective spheres— fell in 
action, many of their comrades knew of them only as names on a Roll of 
Honor. It was mere chance that details of others were known; they had 
comrades who knew them back home, or there was some story in 
connection with their passing from this world. When such are cited, in this 
book, it is, as a rule, because they are types, not exceptions. 

“Slim” Greenleaf was engaged in the unromantic task of bringing up the 
food when he volunteered to rescue a wounded comrade, and was killed in 
the attempt. He of the rank and file died as gloriously as men like Douglas 
Seaeord, Battalion Adjutant, who fell, charging the Fascist trenches four 
days later. Paul Niepold, Socialist, and Joe Strysand. Communist, sealed 
with their blood the unity of working-class organisations. 

But, not merely the unity of parties was sealed on that battlefield of 
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Jarama. From their graves, men such as the Negro comrade Watson, the 
Cuban Rodolfo de Armas, the Greek Karantjalis, the Irishman Michael 
Blaser-to name only one from eaeh of the nationalities represented in the 
Lincoln Battalion-call for the unity against Fascism of all democrats of all 
nations. 

Demonstrating that unity, they gave their lives as many others since have 
done, as many more do on the battlefields today. Our dead can be fittingly 
honoured not by eulogies, not by names on a Roll of Honour: they can be 
fittingly honoured only by the aceomplishment of the task for which they 
gave their lives. R. F. 


Greek and Cypriot Volunteers 

Greeks and Cypriots played their part in stemming the Fascist advance 
at Jarama. In the British and American Battalions there were 
approximately one hundred Greek and sixty Cypriot exiles, who came to 
Spain from New York and London. Among the Greeks killed at jarama 
were John Tsironis, a leader of the Greek Youth of Spartacus in New 
York, George Karantjalis from Crithion, S. Ambatelos from Ceffalonia 
and nineteen year old Philip Papas born of Greek parents in New York. 

(ionstantin and Heracles Augherinos, brothers, fought in the same 
Company of the British Battalion at Jarama. The latter, wounded through 
the head, recovered to fight again at Brunete and Aragon; Constantin 
convalescing from a less serious wound caught fever and died. 

Panayiotis Katsaronas, well-known among the Cypriots of New York 
and London, was a veteran of the Greco-Turkish war. At Jarama, when 
Fry’s Company was captured by a ruse, Katsaronas fought on and died at 
his machine-gun. Aggelus Pommany and Nicos Perdikos fell too in the 
front-line in those days. 

Michael Economides, veteran of the First English-speaking Company, 
wounded at Jarama, seventeen year old Serghios Kossides, the youngest 
Cypriot in Spain, Spyros Fantelides, jailed three times for political 
activity for Cyprus independence from British rule, and A. Theodoulou 
and J. Rapaioannou two other young veterans are outstanding among the 
Cypriots still fighting in the XY Brigade, for the freedom of democracy. 

R.F. 
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Charles Donnelly, Irish Revolutionary 

A great mind was quenched when Charles Donnelly fell, a few yards from 
the Fascist trenches, on February 27, 1937. Twenty-six years old, he had 
given up a University career in Dublin to throw himself into the working- 
class struggle. He was prominent in the unity movement in Ireland, and 
served a jail term for strike activity. 

A revolutionary poet of promise, a keen student (he left unfinished a 
biography of James Connolly in order to give his services to the Spanish 
people) his death is a challenge to those intellectuals who are still vainly 
attempting flight from the realities of a world yet to be won for freedom. 

With him died at Jarama intellectuals and workers whose loss is keenly 
felt in Ireland—Eamon Me Grotty, University graduate, William Henry, 
Belfast Socialist; Uiam Tumilson, Belfast Communist; Hugh Bonar, 
Tirchonaill I.R.A. veteran, Jim Foley, T.T. O’Brien, Micky Blaser of New 
.York, Bill Fox and Sam Lee, London-Irish, Michael Russell from Clare, 
Bert Me Elroy from Louth, and many others who realised that the struggle 
against Eascism in Spain is an extension of the Irish struggle against 
Imperialism and for freedom. In their persons, Charles Donnelly and his 
comrades of the Irish Unit represented—and revealed to us-the real 
Ireland, and in battle they upheld the proud traditions of their fighting 
race. PAUL BURNS 

Rodolfo de Armas, Cuban Leader 

Rodolfo de Armas, the young Cuban revolutionary leader, was killed in 
action on Eebruary 23. By his courage and organizing abilities he led us, 
the Cuban Section of the Lincoln Battalion, from the miasmic atmosphere 
of New York City to the borders of the Jarama River. 

V A young medical student at the time that Machado effected his 
dictatorship over the Cuban people, he was a leading spirit in every 
struggle against the Eascist regime. Later a price was put on his head by 
Eulgencio Batista, the present dictator of Cuba, who murderously 
betrayed the people. 

Rodolfo, and our other fallen comrades-Rufo, Guijarro, Pedro 
Hernandez, Perez and Garcia Maldonado—the vision of a free Cuba which 
was yours, is ours also. We shall see to it that your life was not sacrificed in 
vain. BIENYENUDO DOMINGUEZ 
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The Tolerance of Crows 


Thii prophetic poem was written by Charles Donnelly before he had 
decided to leave Ireland and join the International Brigade in Spain. He fell 
charging the Fascist trenches at Jarama on February 27, 1937. His body, 
shattered by two explosive bullets, was recovered four days later. 


Deaths comes in quantity from solved 
Problems on maps, well-ordered dispositions. 
Angles of elevation and direction; 

Comes innocent from tools children might 
Love, retaining under pillows, 

Innocently impales on any flesh. 

And with flesh falls apart the mind 
That trails thought from the mind that cuts 
Thought clearly for a waiting purpose. 

Progress of poison in the nerves and 
Discipline’s collapse is halted. 

Body awaits the tolerance of crows. 
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Commissars at Jarama 


Commissar Jean Barthel 


The proof of Jean Barthel’s success as Brigade Commissar is not merely 
seen in the splendidly-equipped, smoothly-functioning Commissariat 
which he left when he undertook other work in May 1937. To appreciate 
the magnitude of his achievements one must understand the difficulties 
which he had to surmount. He was Commissar of a Brigade in which a 
score of languages were spoken. It was not sufficient to be able to write 
and talk English, French and Spanish; other languages had to be mastered, 
interpreters found. Daily, often hourly, the score of languages had to be 
employed. And the Brigade was scattered over a shell-ploughed, bullet- 
swept sector, and men were worn out with continuous battle, and not 
inclined to respond to anything except an immediate (and in those days 
unattainable) remedy for their complaints. 

Barthel built up the Brigade Commissariat, catering alike for the 
cultural and the creature comforts of the men. Soon the Comimissariat had 
,headquarters in a truck, complete with duplicating-machine for the daily 
^bulletins (published in three languages), and ready to move anywhere at 
any time. A monthly printed journal was issued. A book dealing with the 
Jarama battles was published. A loud-speaker van was acquired whose 
'function was to cheer the Republican troops and demoralise those of the 
Fascists. The loud-speaker brought in many deserters from Franco’s lines. 
Daily meetings of the Commissars were held and a system of organisation 
established that made the Commissariat a sure sounding-board from which 
the morale of the Brigade or any part of it could be adjudged at any 
particular moment. 

This achievement in organisation would be considered merely as duty by 
Barthel himself. For, his life is a record of success over obstacles. Like 
most of the Brigade leaders he came from a working class family. A 
mechanic, he became through his own efforts a technical draughtsman. In 
politics, he played an important part in fonnding the Popular Front in 
France. That was good training for the task of forming a Brigade 
Commissariat. 
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Commissar Dave Springhall 

Among those who worked with Barthel in the first difficult days was 
Dave Springhall of London. 

On his arrival in Spain, he became the Political Commissar of the British 
Battalion during its training days at Madrigueras and afterwards became 
one of the Brigade Commissars. 

On February 27, in one of the Jarama battles, he was wounded in the 
mouth, but fortunately, recovered. 

He has now returned to England, but he has left behind him memories of 
his great organising ability and courage. 


Peter Kerrigan 

Elsewhere in this book the work of the Political Commissariat and of the 
Cadres Service is dealt with. In the early Jarama days, these were being 
gradually built up under great difficulties. Prominent in the work was 
Peter Kerrigan of Glasgow, Scots working-class leader. His organising 
talent was availed of in the onerous post of Commissar for all British 
Volunteers. His work took him to the Cordova and Jarama fronts, as well as 
to the training-camps and hospitals. Under his guidance an efficient 
Cadres organisation, subsequently directed by Alex Donaldson, was set 
up, and every need of every individual Volunteer catered for. When Peter 
Kerrigan was recalled to undertake other duties at home his organising 
ability and his tireless work already had its results; an efficient and 
smoothly-working Commissariat of the Base was at last in existence. 


Bill Lawrence 

The service performed for the British Volunteers by Peter Kerrigan was 
done in the same unselfish and tireless way for the American comrades by 
Commissar Bill Lawrence. Lawrence arrived in Spain in April 1937, with 
an already achieved record of organisational work in America. Born in 
1903, he was at the age of nineteen an active member of the Young 
Workers’ League. Since then his life was been one continuous fight, in jail 
and out of it, for the working-class. On one occasion he was sentenced to 
two to four years in jail for sedition, being released after months in solitary 
confinement, only as the result of a mass campaign on his behalf. After six 
month of unstinting and fruitful work in Spain he was recalled in October 
1937 to give the same excellent service in another sphere. 
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Aspects of the work of the Commissariat: (Top) The office. (Centre left) Interior view. 
(Bottom left) Secretariat at Jarama; Vic Shammah (extreme left) is still with us. (Top right) 
Loud-speaker in No-Man s-Land. (Bottom) Claus and Barthel interrogate Fascist deserter. 







Farewell to the Jarama 


The long-awaited relief had come. The historic vigil was ended. The 
Brigade was to go to villages behind the lines there to rest and make ready 
for the call that was soon to come. 

But, there were some who were to remain by the Jarama, yet—and forever. 
And so the joy that was in men hearts on their going was tempered by the 
memory of those who had fallen in battle. Around the graves behind the 
lines, the Battalions gathered to pay their last farewellfo the fallen. 

The AY Brigade moved out from Jarama, back to villages where the 
kindly Spanish people made them welcome. In the intervals in training 
there were joyous fiestas. Volunteers lavished their accumulated pay on 
providing the children with toys and the much-demanded “caramels ” The 
peasant in the fields did not lack for help by day, nor—need it be said?—the 
village girls for dancing-partners in the evenings. 

Jarama seemedfar away—hut the XV Brigade had not yet broken contact 
with its old battlefield. Among the new troops now reinforcing the lines 
was the Washington Battalion —the second American Battalion formed in 
Spain. In the latter weeks of June the Washingtons, under the command of 
Mirko Markovitz, occupied a reserve position near Morata. Its initiation 
into warfare was uneven ful but instructive. 

Up in the line the Brigade maintained another link: for the first time in 
Jarama an Anti-Tank Battery made its appearance. Its personnel was 
mainly British, with a sprinkling of Americans and Spaniards. It was 
commanded by Malcolm Dunbar, who had been wounded , when fighting 
in the ranks in the British Battalion in the early days of February. The 
Battery did good work at Jarama. Fascist tanks kept out of its way; Fascist 
machine-gun nests could nod In a series of lightning attacks it destroyed 
strong-points in the enemy trenches. 

Back in one of the rest-villages, one afternoon at the end of June, the 
Battalions were about to conclude a Joint sports programme with an 
international concert. The town was en fete. Volunteers and villagers 
mingled in merry groups. A despatch rider appeared. The bugler sounded 
the “Assembly ~. The orders were to move out - “destination unknown That 
night, the same orders reached the Washington Battalion and the Anti-Tank 
Battery. 

It wets the eve ofBrunete. 
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The Brunete offensive, marks a turning-point in the war in Spain. When 
on July 6 the Republican Army swept down the road to Villanueva de la 
Canada and Brunete, the initiative on the vital Madridfront passed into the 
hands of the government forces. 

The Brunete offensive was an important step forward in the evolution of 
the Republican Army. At Madrid and Jarama, in previous months, it had 
been on the defensive. At Guadalajara it achieved a victorious counter¬ 
offensive. At Brunete, taking the initiative, it passed over to the offensive. At 
Madrid it was fighting with Battalions, at Jarama with Brigades, at 
Guadalajara with Divisions, at Brunete with Army Corps. 

'"Relieve the pressure on the Northern front! ” was the slogan on which 
the offensive was initiated. "‘Raise the beleaguerment of Madrid!” was 
the most practical military and political interpretation. Eor, Madrid was 
and is the key to life and death for Fascism in Spain. Possession of the 
capital would give the traitor Generals a position of paramount political 
prestige. 

Militarily, the aim of the Brunete offensive was to drive a salient into 
Fascist territory on the north-west of Madrid, penetrating as far as 
Brunete, and then driving westward to the Heights of Romanillos near 
Boadilla del Monte. These Heights dominate the Navalcarnero-Madrid 
road—the Fascist line of communications with their positions in University 
City, Casa de Campo and the villages near Madrid. Their capture by the 
Republican forces would force the Fascists back and end the 
beleaguerment of Madrid. 

The offensive was initiated on the morning of July 6. By nigh fall a 
salient of more than 150 square kilometres had been driven into Fascist 
territory. Brunete was captured in a brilliant action at dawn; Villanueva de 
la Canada was stormed at nighfall. Next day, Quijorna fell and the 
investment of Villanueva del Pardillo was completed by the advance of the 
Republican forces past it as far as Villafranca del Castillo. The base thus 
broadened, the second phase of the offensive could be undertaken; the 
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Republican forces, their flanks now secure, swung leftwards towards the 
Heights of Rotnanillos. 

The Guadarrama river wets crossed and the third day found the 
Republicans attacking the Heights of Romanillos. 

At this stage, it became evident that insofar as it was a question of 
relieving Fascist pressure on the Northern Front, the offensive was only too 
successful The Fascist resistance was visibly stiffening. The Fascist High 
Command was concentrating an unprecedented number of airplanes, guns 
and troops. From July 9 to July 18, fierce battles raged for Mosquito Crest- 
key to the Heights of Romanillos. Each day, more aircraft, artillery and 
troops were rushed down from the Santander front. Soon Fascist aircraft 
and artillery outnumbered those of the Republican Army by three to onel 

Against such odds, the Governmentforces still persisted in the offensive. 
On July 18. the Fascists launched a counter-offensive. After six days of 
unceasing effort, they achieved their only success: on the evening of July 
24, they recaptured the town ofBrunete. For some hours the position of the 
whole Republican line was endangered, as the fall of Brunete cut the 
Republican line of communication with their base. But, in a brilliant 
counter-charge, the Republican troops took the town—or rather its ruins— 
and held it long enough to allow the lines to be rectified. For three more 
days the Fascists pressed hard, but the Republican troops held fast to their 
gains. The Fascist counter-attackfinally petered out on July 26. 

Summed-up, the results of the Brunete campaign are preponderately on 
the side of the Republican forces. True, the tremendous concentration of 
Fascist armies and armaments halted the Government offensive before the 
dominating Heights of Romanillos and prevented the completion of 
Republican plans. Nevertheless, considerable territory was gained 
including a number of highly fortified Fascist positions of strategic 
importance in f uture operations. The campaign demonstrated the great 
advances made by the Republican Army in training, discipline, equipment 
and staff work, revealing at the same the weaknesses still existing 
especially in the co-ordination of various services. 

Politically, it had still further reaching effects. It completely vindicated 
the active war-policy to enforce which the Negrin government was elected, 
as contrasted with the laissez-faire conduct of Caballero and impressed the 
outside world with the promise the newly reorganized Republican Army 
held for thefuture. 

Finally, it set up in marked contrast the difference in morale between the 
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Fascist and Republican troops. The morale of the Republican troops 
withstood the most terrific punishment the Fascists with their 
preponderance in aircraft and artillery were able to impose. On the other 
hand it brought tangible proofs in the person of 1,100 prisoners of the 
beginning of demoralisation and disintegration in the Fascist ranks. In 
Brunete hundreds let themselves be taken prisoners; in Villanueva del 
Pardillo a whole Battalion surrendered unconditionally. 

The Brunete offensive showed the Republican Army on the march and 
laid thefoundations for the Aragon and Teruel victories. 

Throughout the Brunete operations the XV Brigade played an 
important role being almost continuously in action for three weeks, its 



achievements subsequently earning the praise of the Republican High 
Command. 

On the eve of the offensive the Brigade, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Copic, consisted of six Battalions (all under strength) and the 
British Anti-Tank Battery. The Battalions were grouped in two Regiments, 
one consisting of the British. Lincoln and Washington Battalions under the 
command of Major Jock Cunningham, and the other consisting of the 
Franco-Beige, Dimitrov and 24th Spanish Battalions under Major 
Chapaiev. During the offensive. Major George Nathan, hack from the XIV 
Brigade, acted as Director of Operations. 

The British Battalion was comanded by Fred Copeman, the Lincoln by 
Oliver Law (Martin Hourihan being now Adjutant to Jock Cunningham), 
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the Washington by Mirko Markovicz, and the Franco-Beige by 
Commandant Fort. 

After an all-night march, the Brigade went into action at Villanueva de la 
Canada on the morning of July 6 . Artillery, aircraft and tanks co-operated 
in forcing a way through a chain of blockhouses on the hills outside the 
town. Then, the Battalions, moving across open terrain, under heavy 
machine-gun fire quicklyfulfilled their allotted task. The British Battalion 
swung to the rear of the town and cut the road to Brunete while the 
Dimitrov Battalion similarly cut the road to Romanillos. Both Battalions 
gained positions on the outskirts of the town. Meanwhile the Lincoln and 
Franco-Beige Battalions in the centre completed the encirclement of the 
town. The Washington Battalion was in reserve. 

At nigh fall the garrison, driving women and children as cover in front of 
them, attempted a sortie by the Brunete road. In a fierce hand-to-hand 
encounter the British drove them back. Dimitrovs and British then 
simultaneously stormed the town and had it completely in their possession 
before midnight. 

Next morning the Brigade advanced towards the Guadarrama river, 
mopping up the area between the Villanueva de la Cahada-Brunete road 
and the river. Isolated groups of Fascists had to be accounted for. Their 
resistance, though, feeble, entailed delays. Enemy aircraft was also very 
active. The Washington Battalion, coming under its fire, in exposed 
ground, suffered a score of casualties. 

On the morning of July 8 , the Battalions crossed the Guadarrama river 
at various points in the vicinity of the ford on the Brunete-Boadilla road, 
and advanced against the Heights of Romanillos, dominating peak of 
which was Mosquito Crest. The resistance of the Fascist troops was feeble; 
they abandoned munitions, field-telephones and foodstuffs as they 
retreated to the Heights. But they were able to throw enough artillery and 
aircraft into action to keep the Republican forces—now three successive 
days marching andfighting -practically immobile. 

In addition, the XVBrigade had suffered severe casualties, especially in 
leadership. Oliver Law, Negro Commander of the Lincoln Battalion had 
been killed in the attack on Villanueva de la Canada. (Commissar Steve 
Nelson ably filled his place untiHthe ranks of the Washington Battalion 
being also depleted, both Battalions were amalgamated into the Lincoln- 
Washington Battalion with Marcovicz in command and Nelson as 
Commissar.) Paul Burns, Captain in the Lincolns, Hans Aimlie, Second-in 
Command of the Washingtons and other leading comrades in both 
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(Above) Quinjorna bombed. (Centre) 
Quinjorna after we had captured it. 
(Below) Fascist prisoners surrendering 
at Quinjorna. 
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Battalions were wounded. The British Battalion also suffered severely: 
among those killed in the first days were Charlie Goodfellow Second-in 
Command, Commissars Bob Elliott and George Brown, and Company 
Commander Meredith. Within a week of going into action Battalion 
Commander Copeman was down with fever. Joe Hinks, a veteran of the 
Edgar Andre Battalion took his place, and Walter Tapsell acted as 
Battalion Commissar. Malcolm Dunbar, Commander of the Anti-Tank 
Battery wets wounded; Black, Second-in-Command was killed; Hugh 
Slater took command. In the Eranco-Belge Battalion, Commandant Fort 
was wounded in the head, losing the sight of both eyes. 

Finally, on July 12 , the Brigade was deprived of the leadership of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Copic, who was wounded during an aerial 
bombardment and had to leave his post. Lieutenant-Colonel Claus, Chief of 
Staff deputised for him during his absemce. 

Despite these handicaps the Brigade maintained the offensive, in a series 
of attacks along the linefrom Villanueva del Pardillo down to the foothills 
of Mosquito Crest. But, by July 18, the Fascists still keeping the Republican 
forces at bay, had accumulated sufficient forces to undertake a counter¬ 
offensive. On this day the XV Brigade was out of the line and in a position 
of reserve, which artillery and aircraft continlously raked. The Fascist 
counter-offensive strained the thinly-held line, and the XVBrigade rushed 
—a Battalion here, a Battalion there, to the threatenedpoints. 

Fierce as had been some of the engagements in which the Brigade had 
previously participated those of thefollowing days surpassed them. With a 
three to one preponderance in aircraft and artillery the Fascists were able to 
harry the one road that led back through Brunete to the base. Fieldkitchens 
(the Battalions at last possessed theml) were bombed and shelled. Food 
wagons ran the gamut of aircraft and artillery on the way up to the lines. 
So too ^vith the water-wagons, now more necessary than ever. Rivers 
marked on maps were dry gullies weeks before the offensive began. The 
Guadarrama river was available for some days but its brackish waters then 
dried up. Added to the inevitable, and at Brunete unusually accentuated, 
sufferings of war were the pangs of hunger and thirst in days of broiling 
sunshine and nights of clammy heat. 

There was always the natural disappointmentfelt by men who had gone 
out to win an offensive, who had met and defeated the enemy whenever and 
wherever they could reach him, hut who now had to endure the attacks of 
aircraft and artillery which they could not fight back. They had won 
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positions under fire, held them until relieved, and now they were being 
asked to win them back. They grumbled, but nevertheless they went to get 
them backl 

On one occasion The Lincoln-Washington Battalion, in support near 
Villanueva del Pardillo were for long shelled, bombed and straffed, in turn. 
When the onslaught ceased they were just in time to rush to reinforce the 
line and repel a Fascist attack. Subsequently, on another sector, they and 
the Franco-Beige were instrumental in repelling a break-through by the 
Fascists. The British Battalion was sent to hold a key-position on the 
extreme end of the line which ran south from Villafranca del Castillo, and 
just at the point where the line turned west towards Brunete. The main 
brunt of the Fascist attackfell on the Brigades holding Brunete. When their 
lines ivere pushed back the British were isolated for periods and enfiladed. 
On July 24 , they found theirflanks in the air, and when theyfinally fell 
back it was to discover that an order for their retirement sent hours before 
had failed to reach them. 

Other Brigades in a dashing attack re-entered the ruins of Brunete and 
held it long enough to ensure a rectification of the lines. The XV Brigade, 
living up to its traditions, returned to occupy designated positions which it 
continued to hold until relieved and sent into reserve when the violence of 
the Fascist counter-offensive had spent itself on July 26 . 

The Fascists were to inflict one more blow. On the day the Brigade was to 
reach reserve positions Major Nathan hurried back to ensure that food 
would be ready for the various Battalions. Italian planes dropped what 
were to prove the last bombs in the counter-offensive. Major Nathan, who 
throughout the most trying days of the three weeks fighting had been cool 
and cheery as if on manoeuvres and who had escaped death by a 
hairsbreadth a dozen times was wounded by a bomb splinter, and died a 
few hours later. 
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Republican tanks in Villanueva de la Canada. 
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The Advance 

By H. K. of the British Battalion 


The dawn was breaking over the mountains in the east. Tired and thirsty, 
we ended our twenty mile march and flung ourselves down on the hill-side. 
Down in the valley before us lay Villanueva de la Canada. We were to rest 
here and watch it being captured; then our turn for action would come. 

A shattering roar, a long-drawn out whine overhead. Our big gun. The 
signal. Now from our rear comes the thrumming of planes. They are over 
us, in front of us. Crash ! Crash ! Now Franco, you’re getting what you are 
so used to giving us. Villanueva is wreathed in brown billows of smoke. 
Good bombing that. The planes go. Another drove comes. 

Bang ! Bang ! Our artillery is at it now. The attack has begun. 

Our tanks now. And there go the infantry. Specks in the valley below. 
Lines of specks snaking forward. For us, it is like a day at the cinema. 
Down there shells are dropping and blowing buildings and barricades to 
bits. Machine-guns and rifles are crackling. Men are killing and being 
killed. It is unreal, like something we have seen on the screen in the 
cinema. 

But it is a thrilling sight. Budding military geniuses among us start a 
discussion. Here this is being done wrongly. There that should be done. 
Those infantry down there are too slow. They are taking too much time on 
the job. They are getting pushed away to the left. Now, if we were down 
there we could do it better. 

And that seems to be the opinion of the High Command too. The order 
comes: “Fifteenth Brigade to advance.” Jock Cunningham comes to where 
we are lying. We are to go around on the right flank of the town and cut the 
road to Brunete, and cut it on the outskirts of the town. That point is 
stressed. This is not a siege. This is a storming. 

Joe Hinks’ machine-guns open up in covering-fire. 

Fred Copeman leads us off to action. Now we hear the bullets whistle 
around us. Already there are casualties. Henderson is wounded. Who’ll 
bring the letters now? But there will be no letters today. Shells have landed 
on the machine-gun Company. Ah, here is a bit of cover, this ridge hides us 
from the machine-gunners in the Church tower. But we are out of its 
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shelter again. Now we are on the Brunete road. That lump in my mouth is 
my tongue, is it? No water. We sent our bottles back to be filled just before 
that order to advance came. All the rivers marked on the map- and all of 
them bone-dry. Maybe the water will come up when we stop at the village. 

We move up the shallow ditch beside the road, and approach the town. 
The Church tower is in view. Hurry on ! Nearer ! Nearer ! Hell breaks 
loose. Rat, tat, tat! Shouts. Cries. Curses. The air is full of lead. Those 
machine-guns in the Church tower are getting us. Right in front of us a 
group of Fascists run to a barricade. Their gun opens up. We reply. Got 
them, anyway. yAnother gun on the left. Willie Keegan gets a burst through 
the head. Another good lad gone. There are twenty knocked out, at the 
very least, by now. 

We slither around getting better cover, and watching that barricade 
ahead. No chance to get to it. We’d be all dead. Nothing to do but hang on. 
When it’s dark, we’ll get our own back. 

Good man, Jones! Good man, Lehane! Getting the wounded away. You 
have a long way to go, and to come back. But you’ve had the devil’s own 
luck so far. Maybe, I’d prefer to be going up and down than to be lying 
here. Movement would steady me more. The ground is red-hot. The sun is 
merciless. No water. No bottles. 

Christ, that was a close one. Six inches from my head. A sniper. No 
water. If I was wounded they’d have water back there. “Throw back your 
gas-mask tin.” Why? What’s this? Where’s the gas? I laugh at myself, for 
being so panicky. He wants to fill the tin with water. Great idea. Why the 
hell didn’t someone think of it sooner. 

Charley Goodfellow is talking quietly to Copeman. Wonder what it’s 
about. Gool man Charley. And Meredith is grinning. Was he ever afraid? 
George Brown is quiet. Bob Elliott is wiping his glasses. Sweat on them! 
Ah, here’s McDaid and Angus with the water. They had to dig a hole in the 
sandy river-bed, and filter it through. It is hike warm. Better than nothing. 

There’s some cover this side of the road. How the hell do those lads get 
over and back alive with the water cans? Poor Johnny Stevens. He was 
coming one second, and the next second he cried out. He got it in the 
stomach. Alec Cummings is wounded. Who’s Adjutant now? And this 
looked like a cinema show to us this morning. 

A lull in the noise. The shelling is slowing-up. A rattle of fire on the 
other side of the town. That’s the Dimitrovs. They won’t be frightened off. 
They never go back. We have the Fascists cornered. But, it’s a long wait. 
The ground is red-hot. The sun grills me. Water, water. Stick it out until 
nightfall. 
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The Fascist Sortie 

By Jack Roberts 


It was dusk of the first day when our Battalion had advanced to within 
about three hundred metres of Villanueva de la Canada. Some were lying 
down in the ditch beside the road; five of us were taking cover behind the 
dung-heap on the right. Suddenly someone shouted: “Don’t fire; there are 
children coming from the village.” We looked down the road and saw about 
twenty-five people, men, women and children. In front was a little girl of 
about ten years of age. Behind her came an elderly woman, a boy of 
fourteen or so, a few old men. The remainder were young men. As they 
approached they shouted. “Camaradas ! Camaradas !” 

Believing them to be refugees, we answered them and called them 
forward. Some of us were now standing, some walking to meet and 
welcome them. 

Pat Murphy, of Cardiff, was the nearest to them. He approached them, 
telling them to lay down their arms if they had any. For answer, a revolver 
blazed. Then the Fascists, who had been driving this group of old men, 
women and children as cover for them, started throwing hand-grenades in 
our midst. For a few minutes pandemoniun reigned. 

It was hard to distinguish friend from foe. The Fascists had difficulty 
also. I saw a figure bend down, jerk up a wounded man, saw the flash of a 
revolver, as the Fascist despatched someone of our men. “Commandante!” 
yelled someone, and Fred Copeman called out in answer. A Fascist 
grenade lobbed towards him. It missed Fred and killed Tommy Gibbons, 
Battalion Secretary. We had fallen for an old trick. 

The crash of grenades, the barking of guns, and the shrieks of the 
women and children are still in my ears. But, in ten minutes it was all over; 
the last of the Fascists lay dead. Then, forward we charged and stormed the 
village. From the other end the Dimitrovs came in. We lighted the streets 
with the red light of bursting grenades as we drove the Fascists before us 
to the centre of the town. The Dimitrovs and ourselves were within an ace 
of charging each other. Luckily we were shouting anti-Fascist slogans, and 
recognised one another in time. 

The Spanish Carabineros, great fighters, were also in action, helping us. 
As we mopped-up, street by street, men fell. We succoured the wounded 
no matter whether they were ours or the enemy. A wounded man cried out. 
Bill Meredith, brave young Company Commander who had been a hero at 
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Jarama and throughout the day that was now ending in victory, bent down 
to attend to the cry for help. For answer he got a bullet through the heart 
from the wounded Fascist. 

Pat Murphy’s chivalry almost cost him his life. In the melee he was 
seriously wounded in the groin by a hand-grenade. 

Later, while going round to identify those of our comrades who had 
fallen, we could not help thinking of the brutality of Fascism when we 
found the bodies of the little girl, the elderly woman and two elderly men. 

Beneath Mosquito Crest 

On July 9, under heavy shell fire, we made an advance of nearly two miles 
to within several hundred yards of the main Fascist positions. Our line was 
shaped like a spear head, with our position at the point. The Fascists held 
the high ground, their fire sweeping our line of communications, and our 
fighting positions. As a jumping-off ground for a final assault on Mosquito 
Crest, our position was useful, but no such assault could be launched until 
other forces came up on our flanks. Hoping for their coming, we held on. 

Rations and water were a problem. Down from our positions into the 
valley and up the hillside behind us ran the line of communications. It was 
raked night and day by snipers and machine-guns, artillery and aviation. 
Yet, the ration parties ran the gauntlet, using mules when they could be 
used, and when these were killed, running, ducking, stumbling down the 
hillside, laden with sacks of grub. The boys in the trenches could see them 
coming down the hillside, like flies on a wall, and laid bets on whether they 
would get through. 

The wounded simply couldn’t be got out until nightfall. Yet, a dozen 
times, with desperately wounded comrades bleeding to death, the 
ambulance men loaded them on to a mule and flogged the wretched animal 
up the hillside to “give the comrade a chance”. And the men never 
wavered. One comrade lay for hours in the grilling sun, twice wounded, 
bullets whipping inches over his head, three men hit before his very eyes, 
while he patiently murmured: “I’m O.K. He’s bleeding badly. Get him 
away and give him a chance.” 

For hours on end, we crouched hugging the ground, face down, while 
the drone of Italian and German bombers filled the air, and the very 
hillside rocked as one tri-motor after another loosed its cargo of death. 

Finally came the order to withdraw. Spanish comrades came up to relieve 
us, and we moved into another part of the line. 

W. T. 
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(Above) The Bninete mad under aerial bombardment. (Below) Owing to repeated aerial 


bombardment of villages, many miles behind our lines, the inhabitants shelter in a disused 


railway tunnel. 
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When the Avions Came Over 

As Told by M. M. 


It was fighting all day and marching all night. Everybody was all in. We 
slept a couple of hours near a bridge then moved into a hollow a eouple of 
kilometers away. All night there was speculation what was going to be next. 
Some of the guys said it was a new military trick borrowed from the Red 
Army; we were to ereep up behind the enemy and catch ‘em in the rear. 

There we were in the hollow, lying there all day, just lying there, hanging 
around. The sun was beating down on us, it was hotter than a furnace, 
everybody was tired and miserable. We were in support and nobody knew 
whether we’d have to go back the lines or be with drawn for a rest. We 
needed a rest bad, we’d been fighting without a stop for two weeks. We 
made no effort to dig in; it was too hot and everything was too uncertain. 

The guys in my group got into arguing, nothing serious, just chewing 
the rag. They were arguing who were the intellectuals and I paid no 
attention because I didn’t give a damn one way or another. We had quite a 
number of those guys all good eomrades and good soldiers so why not leave 
them alone; let ‘em be intelleetuals if they want to. Then one of the guys 
who is from Brooklyn and another fellow from Chicago started an 
argument over AJ Capone—was he really a tough guy, but everybody said he 
was only a big stiff who got his break with prohibition; he was just a yellow 
rat who’d have turned tails here in the first half hour. 

We were just talking sort of quiet like when all of a sudden a shell 
exploded about a hundred yards away. A eouple of other shells followed 
right after. This sort of disturbed us but when we saw where they all landed 
nobody bothered much. We were right in a hollow, in a dead area and no 
shells could reach us. 

We were watching the shells, nobody was talking now, and we saw a 
plane coming up. It was alone, flying very high, it looked like a small bird; 
we didn’t know whether it was our’s, or their’s. One of the comrades, a 
former soldier, yelled out: “Look out eomrades, it’s an observation plane”, 
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and so we ducked, but when she went away nobody thought about it much. 
We didn’t expect she could spot us in the hollow from that high up. 

Thirty minutes must have passed when we first heard a low hum. It was 
low but very strong and it was coming from the Fascist side. It was getting 
stronger by the second and we knew we were for it. It was a roar that filled 
the air you were breathing. It was a roar that almost lifted you up, shaking. 
It was getting stronger and stronger and, Christ, it was coming straight at 
you... 

I was hugging the earth, pressing into it with my hands, with my feet, 
with my face, but the roar set the whole ground shaking and the ground 
was pushing you up, pushing you up higher and higher, shoving you over 
to them; here he is, don’t let’im get away from you... 

And I felt that I was perched up high and knew that they could spot me 
from miles. I looked up and there they were, going around and around, the 
whole sky black with them, manouvering into position, crooking their 
claws to swoop down on you... 

Then they let loose. That awful whistle, scream and rush of the bombs, 
then the explosion, The whole earth was blasted into pieces. It heaved and 
rocked and swayed and roared and smoked, and the hombs kept coming 
down, and everytime you heard that whistle and scream you knew there was 
a shaft pointing to the small of your back and the bomb would hit you right 
there and blow you to a million pieces. 

The small of your back was bare and you knew they could see it and you 
knew they were pointing at it, and aiming their next bomb right there. 
Then there would be a pause to make sure their aim was right. Waiting for 
that next explosion everything in you would be wound up tighter and 
tighter till you couldn’t stand it any longer and felt like screaming; “Come 
on, you bastards, drop it, drop it!” 

Then they’d begin bombing again and there you were lying naked. And 
where was our anti-aircraft, where were our planes, where were our guns 
to help us, to drive’em away? They were all killed, the Fascists had 
everything and we had nothing. There was Hitler, Franco and Mussolini 
riding those planes and killing off everyone of us till there was nobody left 
living on this earth. We never had a chance, we lost this war long ago. 

Then the bombing stopped and they began straffing. Everything was 
smoke and dirt and dark but you knew the machine guns would see through 
the dark, and everybody around you was killed, and you were left here 
alone and the next burst would catch you square across the back and you 
would be killed, too. 

Your ear was bursting, your bead was splitting. Suddenly you didn’t hear 
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the roar at all. The planes were going, they were going away. You sat up, 
you looked around to find everybody dead and you saw others sitting up 
and looking around-your whole group, your whole section, the whole 
Company, everybody alive, not a single one hurt. 

And Joe the group leader came along and said: “Come on, follow me.” 
And we went, still dazed, not knowing where, but Joe was a strong guy and 
we knew he’d take us to a safe place. And we were marching back to the 
lines, past the bridge, up a mountain and saw airplanes over the valley 
bombing and saw the flame of the explosions and we weren’t afraid at all; 
we knew it wasn’t real, they couldn’t hurt anybody. 

We were climbing up the mountain, Joe in front with the Company 
folllowing, and there was firing ahead and there was a trench with 
Spaniards in the trench, and they started singing the International when 
they saw us, pointing ahead and yelling: “Fascisti, Fascisti!’ 

And we heard the International and saw them pointing to “Fascisti” and 
we grabbed the rifles off our shoulders and started singing and yelling and 
running up the slope. There were the Fascists a couple of hundred yards 
away and coming, and we, alive, with a rifle in our hand, just in time to get 
even with them. 

We were shooting and singing and shooting and yelling and the next 
fellow was shooting his rifle off right next to your ear but you didn’t mind; 
you just smiled at him and kept right on shooting. They were Moors and 
Black Shirts and Falangists and there was Hitler and Franco and Mussolini 
right among them and we were shooting and dropping them, dropping 
them in their tracks. 

And the Spaniards were yelling at them and we were yelling, too. “Come 
on you bastards! Come on you yellow rats! Come on and fight!” But they 
wouldn’t come; they ran back and it was hard to stay in the trenches and not 
to run after them. The Spaniards were yelling “Viva la Republica” and we 
were yelling it, too; we knew we had the Fascists licked, we knew they’d 
never win this war... 
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Canadians at Brunete 

By Bill Brennan 


The Canadians, although hardly more than a Section in strength at 
Brunete, proved themselves worthy of their traditions. The Mackenzie 
Papineau Section of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion soon became 
known among the men as the “Fighting Canucks”. The terrain over 
which the Section attacked at Villanueva de la Canada was raked by fire. 
John Oscar Bloom, 24 year old volunteer from Edmonton, dashed first into 
the attack shouting: “Come on, Mackenzie-Papineau!”, and was killed 
instantaneously. 

Paddy O’Neil, of Vancouver, beloved leader of the Section, was also 
wounded but refused to leave the line and dashed forward again until he 
received another wound which proved fatal. Five men were killed and four 
wounded in the attack. But the Canadians held their position, lying out 
under the hot sun all day without a drop of water. The next day Tom 
Traynor took over command of the Section. 

When, on the third day of the battle, the Battalion Commander called for 
volunteers for a scouting party (which was led by a Canadian from 
Vancouver, Chief Scout John Deck) Nick Harbocian and another Canadian 
were the first to step out. 

After the Fascist trenches had been occupied by the Lincolns in the 
advance that followed, John Deck, Nick Harbocian, and three other 
Canadians got too far ahead in the advance and lost their Battalion. 

Trying to make their way back they cut through a valley which was “No- 
Man’s-Land” in front of Mosquito Ridge. They made slow progress under 
the cover of willow bushes and then headed up the side of a hill which, as 
they thought, covered them from the enemy. As it turned out, it left them 
eompletely exposed and the Fascists, who had witheld fire until they were 
half-way up the hill; opened up with machine-guns. The Canueks made a 
dash for the sparse cover the hillside provided and there they waited until 
they regained sufficient strength to dash up the hillside, and over to safety. 
Deck ordered them to spurt up the hill one at a time, staying himself to the 
last until ail had managed to reaeh safety, and shouting encouraging 
remarks as they made a dash for their lives. 
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(Above) Hy Stone. 
Company Adjutant, 
Lincoln- Washington 
Battalion, cited for 
bravery at Brunete. 
(Below) Paul Burns, 
Lincoln Battalion. 
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Deck fell on July 9, in the attack on Mosquito Ridge. He was dashing 
forward at the head of the men, waving his rifle in me air, when he was hit 
by a bullet and died a few moments afterwards. 

In this attack the Canadian Section again got far in advance of the rest of 
the Battalion and lost contact with it. Taking cover in a small olive grove 
they stayed there under heavy fire. When ammunition ran out Tom Traynor 
undertook the hazardous task of contacting the Battalion. He succeeded 
and was ordered to take over Command of No. 1 Company, and to bring 
back every man to their former position. 

The retreat was executed under enfilading machine-gun fire. Here Nick 
Harbocian was killed. Later in the afternoon Traynor, too, was wounded by 
a bullet which passed through the front of his mouth. Traynor calmly 
reported to the Commander before making his way down to the First Aid 
Post. The Section was later reinforced by other Canadians from the 
Officers’ Training School and other Volunteers who came up with them, 
and was placed under the writer’s command. 

When the Lincoln and Washington Battalions were merged, the 
Canadians were put into a new Company commanded by Lieut. Alick 
Miller, a Canadian from Edmonton. 

On the night of July 19, the Canadians were selected to act as scouts for 
the Battalion on the way from Pardillo to another sector. Despite the heavy 
fighting of the previous days, the Canadians acquitted themselves 
creditably in the double task of setting the pace for the men and of doing 
scout duty. 

Gabor Jeney, one of three Canadian Hungarians, killed by machine gun 
fire on the night of the 23rd, was one of the first in every attack, always 
ready to volunteer, and the hardest worker in the Section. 

In the latter days of the Brunete campaign the Canadian Section took 
over positions with the order “to hold the line at all costs”. 

Groups of Moors were soon sighted advancing on the Sector. The 
Canadians opened np heavy fire and stopped the Moors, but they soon ran 
out of ammunition. They were a Section only, holding a line which had 
been held previously by an entire Company. They sent out runners to 
locate reinforcements. As these did not arrive the Section finally retreated 
just in time to avoid being cut off by the Moors. They reached the Battalion 
three hours after the general retirement on that Sector. 

On July 25, the writer was wounded, and Charlie Parker, later killed at 
Belchite, took over command. 
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The Anti-Tanks in Action 


By Hugh Slater 


The Fifteenth Brigade’s Anti-Tank Battery went into action on the 
second day of the Brunete offensive. As soon as we opened fire we were 
heavily shelled for the first time in our lives. 

As we moved forward over open country to take up positions under 
Mosquito Crest—one of the objectives of our Brigade—we saw, without 
warning, huge belching clouds of black smoke and vermillion flashes in the 
field to the right of our convoy. One tiny silver cross immensely high up 
was buzzing very faintly overhead. The plane dropped the rest of its load 
rather nearer but did no damage. Cheerfully we collected ourselves from 
the fields and ditches and carried on up towards the Fascist-held crest. 

I peered through glasses at our shells landing and scattering small, 
panic-stricken, black figures from their positions, and noticed how unreal 
the world seems through glasses—as if one were completely detached from 
the scene with its bullets and shells whining round about. Morphia has this 
effect on patients in great pain. They still feel the pain, but it seems to 
them as if everything were happening to somebody else a long way away. 

Later some of our guns were moved down to positions near Jock 
Cunningham’s headquarters where we were shelled regularly for three 
days. 

On the third day, Malcolm Dunbar and I were walking back from our 
most forward gun, over one of the undulations in the hills. We saw that our 
base was being violently bombarded. Some cases of ammunition were 
exploding in howling syncopation with the screaming of the enemy shells. 
The grass all round the guns and Cunningham’s dug-out was on fire. The 
whole area was a private little inferno in the middle of a quiet landscape. 
Behind the smoke, moving about, we could see four or five grey, ghost-like 
forms. It was hardly believable that there could be men out in the open in 
the middle of the crashing shells, the exploding ammunition and the fires. 

We got back just before things began to die down, and discovered that 
the members of the Battery had been beating out the blazing grass with 
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blankets. They had, by their really magnificent nerve, prevented further 
supplies of shells, and even the guns themselves, from being destroyed. 

The members of the anti-tank Battery who were concerned in this 
splendidly courageous incident were Arthur Nicoll of Dundee, Geoffrey 
Mildwater of Finchley, Otto Estensen of Ormsby, Jimmy Arthur of 
Edinburgh, Jack Black of Dover, and Cooperman of the Brigade Staff. 

Black, our second-in-command, was killed after he had made two 
journeys to the ammunition-dump, pulling out cases. He is a very serious 
loss to the Battery both from a military and a personal point of view. Every 
member of the Battery had a real feeling of affection for him. 

This is simply one of the innumerable heroic actions which happened 
during those days. Our unit certainly has no more (and most probably less) 
to boast about than many others which do not happen to get written up. 
Heroism is all in the day’s work of the International Brigades and perhaps 
it was unnecessary for me to draw attention to this one incident. 

Nevertheless, I cannot help being especially impressed by our comrades’ 
splendid behaviour on that nerve-racking afternoon. 
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At the Ford 


As Told by Orr 


It would be a lovely spot for a picnic. The tree-lined river. Cool waters. 
Shady trees. Rolling hills all around. Plonk! Another shell. They must 
know the Brigade H.Q. is here. There must be pretty good observers 
among those Fascists up on Mosquito Crest. A fly can’t move without a 
shell following him. 

“Avions!” What? Again? Hercules and I scuttle for our funk-hole. We 
squat down. Look at each other. Laugh. We are veterans at this game. Two 
days ago we got tired of kissing the sand, and feeling our legs quiver as the 
bombs dropped all around. So we dug. This pit is the result. Six feet deep. 
Five feet long. Three feet wide on top. And once we got down to the sand 
it was easy widen the bottom. Three can squat here. We are not too 
hospitable - one visitor at a time, please! 

Three feet by five. That’s a small target. One chance in a thousand. So 
why the hell is my heart thumping? Skeert? That mass of shattered bodies 
yesterday when the Spaniards were caught by a bomb. 

And they have three planes to every one of ours. Where’s the 
ammunition dumps? Somewhere around. Near here. Just as well I don’t 
know. When one of them goes up ! ‘’What are you thinking of, H. ?” 
“Green fields. Quiet countryside. Let my mind drift.” We laugh. 

Bang! That was near. On the road right beside us. George Aitken runs 
across the clearing. We call him. He jumps in and squats between us just as 
another bursts. “We’ll have to shift that camion”, he says. “That” is the 
Political Commissariat van, well-camouflaged, but still exposed. It has a lot 
of jags since yesterday. Shrapnel damaged the duplicating-machine. 
Greenhalgh and Shammah who work there were out. Another time a shell 
came through the roof between them and didn’t explode. Their luck is in. 

Aitken is writing. Bang ! Bang ! His pen wobbles, continues on. That 
was a near one ! He shakes the dirt off his writing-pad. I look on. A letter 
of condolence to a relative. Who’ll write to our relatives? Six feet deep, 
five feet long, three feet broad; we’re safe as a house. They can’t hit us. 
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Oh! lam hit. My back. Aitken straightens me up. He is laughing. A lump 
of earth; that was all. There’s a bit of shrapnel on the parapet. But it was 
only the earth came down. Six feet deep, five feet long, three feet broad. 
Maybe, they can hit it? 

All clear. Out we climb. Back to the table under the bushes. Back to the 
typewriter. Next time I’ll wait until I hear the planes. Anyway, this sort of 
game can’t last. This is Brigade H.Q. It can’t be shelled and bombed, and 
straffed like this forever. This will pass. 

Aitken talks things. Poor old Goodfellow. A shell got him. Commander 
out. Second in Command killed. Joe Hinks carries on. But, Mosquito 
Crest is holding up the advance. We are on the defensive almost. Not 
enough men. Too worn out. A comrade comes up. He got no cigarettes. 
His voice is angry. I try to soothe him. Someone says something from the 
other side of the road. Aitken roars back. More adjectives than nonns in his 
reply. He is in the middle of a lurid sentence. 

Bang ! The ground heaves up. I am lying on the sand. Outside the shelter 
of the bushes. Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! Those bombs are right beside us. Not 
on us. No cries. The ford—they’re bombing the ford. Fifty yards away. 
Yesterday I was lying happy in the water when they bombed this spot. 
Today I’m here, and they’re bombing there. 

A shout. WTiat? Christ, the Brigade Commander is hit. Aitken and I 
bump into one another as we dash for the ford. Bombing has stopped. The 
roar of an engine—descending. Straffing now! Where’ll we put him until 
it’s over? Our funk-hole too small. Head down, I turn into the road. Who’s 
this ? Blood streaming down his face. A dozen gashes in his head. Bee. 
Wounded again. Always bloody well wounded. And surviving. 

“Bee, where’ll we put the Commander?” Bee looks at me, dazed. I leave 
him, run on. I’m a bloody idiot. Asking a wounded man to help! The whine 
of bullets through the air. Down I flop. Commanders quit my memory. 
Fear. Will they get me? A shadow passes over me, and away. The noise of 
planes retreats. The straffing is over. 

Brigade Commander Copic caught at the ford and wounded by bomb 
splinters is in an ambulance by the time I get there. “I’ll be back in a few 
days” he calls out as they shut the door. 

All quiet again at the ford. Hercules and I strip and lie down in the cool 
waters. 
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The Abandoned Fie 1 d-Kitehen 

By Anthony Drossel 


On July 24, there was a break in our lines. Some Brigade or other that we 
didn’t know had fallen back. The Lincoln-Washingtons took over the gap. 
My section got orders to go ahead and scout for the Fascists. There were 
nine of us in my group. On we went through difficult country. You couldn’t 
see far ahead. The further we went and the nearer we came to where we 
expected the Fascists the more I kept wondering how many of them would 
be there and what we would be able to do. Nine of us wasn’t a big lot. 
Anyway we could let ‘em have it. They wouldn’t be too anxious to face us. 
They were always hiding behind their airplanes, and big guns and tanks. 

We came to a gully, and down in it what should we see but a field kitchen. 
I could see smoke coming from it. Whatever was there should be good. 
There was no one near it. Some Spanish outfit was here and I suppose they 
couldn’t get it back, there being no road. 

The boys ran down to it. They were very hungry. I saw them crowding 
around it. “Coffee”. “Stew” they yelled. It seemed funny that the food 
should be there, and hot. It was cooking away after the owners had left it 
that morning I suppose. 1 wasn’t hungry. Anyway I sort of didn’t like the 
idea of going down there. We were scouts. Now 1 was the only one of our 
group on high ground, the only one who was in a position to see. Of course 
there were other sectious of the Battalion to the right and left of us. 

Suddenly, there was a yell. Our Battalion Observer had spotted 
advancing Fascists. Battalion Adjutant Dart gave the order fight it out here 
until reinforcements arrived. Now I too saw the Fascists coming. But the 
comrades down around the field-kitchen couldn’t. I hollered at them. But 
it was too late. The Fascists were on the high ground just over their heads. 
They were surrounded now. 

I started to shoot at the Fascists. Comrades Chesna and Leo Grachow 
dropped down, out of my line of fire, and they too began to fire. That kept 
the Fascists busy. So, the other six could dodge back towards me. I kept on 
firing until the machine-gun crew came up. They soon drove the Fascists 
back. When a patrol went down then to the gully they found Leo Grachow 
dead, but there was no trace of Chesna. Perhaps, in trying to get out of the 
gully he lost sense of direction and went into Fascist territory and was 
killed or captured there. 
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Three Maehine Gunners 


The three belonged to the'same oppressed race. They were men who 
carried their heads high. It was more than natural for these three men to 
come to Spain, to help the Spanish people in their fight against their 
oppressors. Three men, three Negroes, three machine gunners. 

Captain Oliver Law, later Lincoln Battalion Commander, came from 
Chicago. His former army training, his coolness under fire, his ability as 
leader of men soon lifted him out of the ranks and put him in eommand of 
the Maehine Gun Company in the Lincoln Battalion. He was a leader in 
every sense of the word, a strong disciplinarian. 

He once said to a visiting newspaperman who wanted to know why 
Negroes came here: 

“We came to wipe out the Fascists; some of us must die doing that job. 
By doing it, here in Spain, maybe we’ll stop Fascism in the United States, 
too, without a great battle there. The Spanish people have the same aim as 
the Negro people-we are both fighting for our national independence.” 

During the Brunete offensive, Capt. Law was always at the spot where 
the danger was the greatest. He died at the head of his troops, taking the 
Machine Gun Company into a new position-a leader to the last. 

Doug Roach, the second machine-gunner, was one of the first American 
volunteers in Spain. A short, powerful body—muscles that literally bulged 
under the skin, mountainous shoulders topped by a large head that was 
usually lit up by an infectious smile. Doug was a source of strength to 
everybody around him. It was not merely his physical strength—he could 
carry a heavy machine gun over the hills of Brunete when others were too 
exhausted to walk-it was his moral fibre, his courage which earned him a 
citation for bravery. 

Doug Roach was at his best when the fighting was going on. He had a 
rich command of invectives which he could pour out as fast as his machine 
gun could spit bullets. His whole being seemed to become concentrated on 
one job— to mow down the Fascists. But once the fighting was over, he 
again became the warm human being, happy and joking, the delight of all. 

When the Battalion would visit a Spanish village the children would all 
crowd around him, attracted by his dark color and it was hard to tell who 
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had a better time playing, he or the children. 

The Estampa Spanish newspaper devoted a long article to him in a 
November issue. In the article, Garcia Ortega, famous Spanish writer, says 
this of him among others: 

“At Brunete Douglas Roach was wounded by a tank shell, shrapnel 
piercing his left shoulder. But he continues with the same enthusiasm as 
always, with the characteristic smile which still brightens his face. He 
remembers with great emotion the comrades who fell on the field of battle. 
And he has a great confidence in the triumph of the Spanish people.” 

Doug Roach is now convalescing in the States. 

Walter Garland, the third machine-gunner, twice wounded in action, 
rose from the ranks to be Lieutenant and Commander of the Machine Gun 
Company of the Lincoln Battalion. He was first wounded in the fighting 
in the early days of Jarama, a bullet in the abdomen. Recovering, he was 
sent to an Officers’ Training School and was later placed in charge of 
training a Machine Gun Company. 

In the early days of Brunete he got wounded again, this time in the hand. 
That took him out of action for twelve days. Following the offensive he 
took command of a Battalion in the Training Base-a very swift but merited 
promotion for a man so young. 

Walter Garland is 23 years old, by profession a radio orchestrator. A few 
months ago he returned to his native Brooklyn, N.Y. a real credit to his 
race and to the American people as a whole. 

S. M. 
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A Lincoln - Washington Diary 


By John Koblick 


July 8: We are still chasing the Fascists. We are continually on the move. 
No rest and little to eat. While we were advancing yesterday 11 Fascist 
planes appeared and dropped hombs right amongst us. There was no time 
or place to duck. Ten men were killed and several wounded. 

July 9: We are heading for Mosquito Crest which is heavily fortified by 
the Fascists. It is said that if we take this Ridge the road to Madrid will be 
out of Fascist control. 

July 10: We are closing in on the Fascists on the Crest. While we were 
attacking today snipers inflicted heavy casualties on us. I went out to pick 
up the wounded and as I was dragging the stretcher with a wounded 
comrade on it about twenty bullets hit the ground all around us. One bullet 
passed through the stretcher killing a comrade who was helping me with it. 
We lay on our bellies for about two minutes then made a run for the nearby 
tree with the bullets following us. But we managed to get the wounded 
comrade to the ambulance without any further casualties. 

July 11: Our planes bombed and strafed the Fascist lines this morning. 
Our planes met the Fascist planes and in the dog-fight a Fascist plane was 
brought down. The rest of them hurriedly beat it. 

At one in the afternoon we attacked the Fascists again but couldn’t make 
any headway. It is five days now that we’ve been in continuous action, 

July 12: Every day it’s planes. The Fascists strafed our reserves and our 
planes bombarded their front lines. 

July 13: Last night we could hear plainly the Moors shouting “Allah! 
'Allah!” The “Defenders of Christianity!” Later there was plenty of 
Tireworks for about two hours. Today 14 Fascist planes bombarded our 
positions. Obviously they didn’t see us because the bombs dropped way to 
»,the side of us. Nobody was hurt. We are still holding our po sitions. The 
Tnorale is high despite the terrific battles and the little food we have that 
keeps us hungry most of the time. We all have whiskers and look as if we 
were from the House of David. 
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July 14: Last night the Spanish Battalion relieved us and we moved about 
six kilometres to the left where the Lincolns were. We were hardly here two 
hours when the Fascists launched a ferocious attack. Our machine-guns 
were placed in swell positions and we mowed the Fascists down like grass. 
They retreated in disorder leaving the field covered with their dead, several 
hundred of them. On our side we had only a few casualties, all wounded. 

July 15: We are moving again. Just as we started moving the Fascist 
artillery opened up, their shells landing very close. It was a miracle that no 
one got hurt. To make things worse Fascist planes appeared overhead and 
we had to lie down right among the exploding shells. 

July 16: We are in reserve. The Lincoln and Washington Battalions were 
merged. Captain Markovicz is in Command, Steve Nelson is Battalion 
Commissar. Nelson is very popular with the Lincoln men, they all swear by 
him. Captain Van de Bergh is Battalion Adjutant. Sid Levine of the Lincoln 
is Commander of the Machine Gun Company, Ray Steel is Adjutant, and 
Carl Geiser is M.G. Commissar. Owen Smith and Alick Miller are the 
respective commanders of the Infantry Companies. 

July 17:-The hygiene truck came over today. We had a shower and a 
change of underwear, the first in the past two weeks. We’re resting, taking 
it easy. Fascist planes appeared today but nothing happened. 

July 18:—Moved some kilometres into reserve position. 

July 19:—Moved a bit closer to our front lines. In the afternoon the 
Fascist artillery started firing at us but no one got hurt. A little while later 
a row of Fascist bombers attacked us. 

The bombardment was so heavy we thought we were all doomed. As I lay 
on my belly 1 heard a terrific explosion, a bomb landed about ten feet away. 
Three men were killed and five wounded. The Fascists simultaneously 
launched an attack on our front line trenches. As soon as the bombardment 
was over we rushed there and helped to drive them back. 

July 20:-We are in the trenches with Spanish comrades. At 10 a.m. the 
Fascist planes bombarded our lines, but no casualties. For the past few 
days we’ve been getting good hot meals. We also received chocolate and 
cigarettes sent by the Friends of the Lincoln Battalion. They certainly 
tasted good. 

At three in the afternoon there was a dog-fight in the air. One Fascist 
plane burst into fire in mid-air. The fight lasted half hour. Our planes are 
much smaller but much faster than the Fascist planes. 
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July 21 :-Quiet-but snipers hiding in the bushes and trees eontinually 
are getting some. I lost my best friend today. Sydney Graham of New York 
was killed by a sniper’s bullet. We buried him in the valley with these words 
over his tombstone: “He Died That Spanish Democracy May Live”. 

July 22:—We started moving at night to go back to the hill where we had 
been relieved by the Spanish. 

July 23:—We’re all exhausted from the whole night’s march. Before we 
got through with the coffee we were told to get ready because the Fascists 
broke through and were advancing in our direction. Our Company was 
immediately sent out as scouts. We moved cautiously to ward the 
oncoming Fascists and opened fire. The Fascists retreated to their original 
positions. We dug in and later in the afternoon we attacked the Fascists 
with the aid of three tanks. A terrific exchange of fire ensued but no 
advance could be made. Several men were wounded and killed. I was 
wounded too, a bullet entered my left arm and passed out in the back of my 
shoulder near the neck. There didn’t seem to be any pain. I was bandaged 
and taken to the ambulance nearby. 
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McGuire Meets the Moors 


There was a Canadian Section with the Lincolns and another Canadian 
section with the Washingtons at Brunete. But this happens to be a story 
about an Irishman who was in the Canadian Section. He is Pat McGuire, 
who came away from the North of Ireland in his teens. 

Pat is a machine gunner. On July 20, in the height of the Fascist counter¬ 
offensive, the Battalion came to reinforce a sector against which the Moors 
were pressing hard. There was some disorganisation among the troops to 
whose aid the Canucks had come and it was a country of little hills and 
gullies, so no one was definite as to where the enemy was and where the 
Republican lines should be. Pat and another Canuck went forward to get a 
good position for their light machine-gun. Shells were coming over and 
dropping uncomfortably close to them. 

Suddenly, the barrage stopped. About 300 yards away and to the left, 
appeared a group of 30 to 40 soldiers. Left hands raised in the clenched 
fist salute. Rifles held, muzzle forward, at the right hip, they were running 
towards the machine-gun. Maybe they were Republicans; maybe they were 
not. 

A big German, one of our men, stood in front of Pat’s gun, to prevent 
him firing, “i Nuestros, nuestros; no tirar!” yelled the Spaniards. “See, 
they’re ours!” yelled the German. The strangers were nearer. Pat could 
see, could see they were all wearing the same type of uniform, could see 
they were firing from the hip, could see their faces now— Moors ! 

Pat jumped in front of the German and ran forward, firing from the hip. 
The clenched fists dropped, and some of their owners with them. The 
remainder fled, with Pat’s gun and some of the Spaniards’ now too blazing 
at them. 

Pat’s opinion of the German who delayed him from firing is not the kind 
of literature that is usually accepted for publication. 


P. W. 
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Fighting our Way Back 

From a narrative by Commissar W. Tapsell 


The Fascist counter-offensive was at its height, and Brunete was its 
objective. Fresh troops, enormous supplies of artillery and airplanes were 
at their disposal. Our pilots went for the Fascists, and despite inferiority 
in numbers, routed their squadrons, time after time. But the disparity in 
numbers was so great that there were often whole days when the 
Republican planes, fighting elsewhere, left the air free for the Fascist 
raiders in our sector. Against their artillery we had few guns. Dunbar’s 
Anti-Tank Battery was in continuous action. Bombed by airplanes, 
outranged and shelled by heavier guns, they stuck it like the men they 
were, and were invaluable in helping us many a time to hang on “by our 
eyelids” to a precious position. 

Brunete became the centre of a terrible conflict. At the end of the 
battle, it is true to say that Brunete had disappeared; all that remained was 
a field of shattered bricks. The Fascists were pressing on two of the three 
fronts of our sector-towards Villafranca to recover Villanueva de la 
Canada, and at Brunete, where they had greater hope of cutting our 
communications, and of cutting off all our troops in the sector of our 
main advance. 

Again our Battalion held an unenviable position. Brunete was on our 
right flank, Villafranca on our left; we were again the point of the spear, 
and with a fair prospect of having the haft snapped off behind us! Again 
onr positions were on low ground; again our trenches were bad—two feet 
deep at least, and at many places less, for underneath was solid rock. 

We had been thirty-six hours without food, and longer than that 
enduring terrific artillery and aerial bombardments. 

I was squatting in the trench discussing the position with another 
comrade, when there was a sudden commotion. Jumping up, I found that 
troops on our right were retreating. They had seen units towards their 
right — towards Brunete—retreating, and they had been shelled heavily, so 
they followed suit. As they came out on the open they went down in rows 
before Fascist machine-gun fire. We raced towards them, rallied them. 
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and then acoompanied them back to their positions. It was 3-30p. m. 

Suddenly I saw Spanish troops in the centre falling back too. I knew our 
machine-gun section was with them, and would, at any rate, cover their 
retirement. Yet, if my group could make the 80 yards to the trench they 
were leaving, we could retrieve the situation. There was a little crest 
between it and us. We drew breath at the bottom, and dashed up. Twenty 
yards covered safely. Then a terrific blast of fire. Half my men went down. 
At this rate, we could retake nothing. 

We sent the wounded back and took what cover there was. The Fascists 
rushed from the right to outflank us. Those young Spaniards with me beat 
them off. They tried again; again we turned them back. Yet it was only a 
question of time. But if I could hold out there half an hour, Joe Hinks 
would have time to get the British comrades out before they were 
surrounded. 

What had actually happened was that the Fascists had been held up by 
our machine-gun section on the right and and on the rear, but had broken 
the centre. 

At 4-10 young Buck of Nelson, and Sam Masters joined us. Sam was 
game as ever. Young Buck was full of courage. We held on. Our guns were 
red-hot with incessant fire. Three out of fourteen Spaniards were left with 
me. Seven inert bodies lay around. At 4-30p.m. I decided Joe Hinks would 
have done his job. We fell back to rejoin him. We divided our little force, 
Sam Masters taking one group, I the other, each taking an opposite side of 
the valley and retreating, turn and turn about. The Moors pressed hard, 
but seeing they were getting hurt, held off and enabled us join the rest of 
our comrades. 

We got to them. Great confusion prevailed. They were preparing to 
retreat further down the valley, but I knew that if the valley mouth was not 
already occupied by Fascists, it was at least well commanded by their fire. 
There was only one thing to be done—to get up on the hills behind, and 
establish contact with whatever troops had been on our flanks, and get 
them reform the line with us. 

I hastily ran a party of men up a hill at our rear, putting Masters in charge 
with instructions to fire across over our heads and cover our withdrawal. 1 
went back for the other men. It was here that I found our brave Dr. 
Sollenberger had been killed. 

Joe Hinks had gone further down the valley to locate any other troops 
that might be there. He found some French and German International 
sections and Spaniards. Both he and they were cut off from us by heavy 
fire. So back up the hill, with Master’s men giving us covering fire. Then 
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we all dropped down and kept the Fascists from rushing Hinks and his 
comrades. 

No one knows how Hinks did it, but he got those men out some way or 
other, and without serious losses. But it was dusk before he and we met, 
and we had practically given him up for lost. Meanwhile, with Hinks away, 
we had no machine-guns. Our men fought like Trojans, firing their rifles, 
and using those of the wounded alternately, in order to keep the guns cool. 

We had many wounded, but our ambulance party was reduced to two 
men and one mule. We just had to fight it out there, to give the stretcher- 
cases a chance to be carried off, and to allow the walking wounded 
sufficient time to get back. 

We were greatly helped by the work of Comrade Captain Dart of the 
American Battalion who had come to our help that afternoon. He was 
coolness personified, and his example encouraged the men. Our danger 
was that we would be outflanked, as we were now realising that we were 
virtually the rearguard for a general retirement on the sector. We had no 
flanks. Our force was too small to cover much territory. 

Luck came our way when we found two machine-gunners, one German, 
the other French. We put one on each flank. At 6 p.m. a Company of 
Moors tried to cut us off on the right flank. The German gunner mowed 
them down in heaps. We moved back to another hill. This time the attack 
was on our left, and the French gunner did his bit. Now we were being 
heavily pressed all round; the Moors knew our numbers. It was perilous 
work steering our little band back, trying to ensure maximum cover, 
stopping every few yards to engage the enemy and keep his fire down. But 
we made it, and arrived eventually at good cover behind a long hill-crest. 

Here were some French comrades with a machine-gun, determined to 
give a good account of themselves. WTtere they could go we could follow! 
Staggering like drunken men, drenched with the blood of our own dead 
and wounded, streaming with sweat, voiceless for lack of water, we 
straggled up and took up position on the crest. 

The Faseists were shelling heavily. Two ambulances and a water wagon 
were hit before our eyes. A motor-lorry was pressed into service as an 
ambulance, and went away, heavily-laden. Joe Hinks came up as dusk was 
falling. We had given him up for dead. When we got together it felt like old 
times—nearly! At nightfall we advaneed slightly to better positions and 
with leaden arms began to dig in. Luekily the Labour Corps turned up to 
help. Ben Richardson came back from a “scrounge”, with food and Spanish 
wine. Heavens! that wine would have straightened a corkscrew; it was that 
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strong. It put new life into us. We had to be well dug in by daybreak, or it 
was the end. 

When dawn came, we saw our flanks were strongly held by Spanish 
troops. Almost immediately the battle began again. 

Although we did not yet know it, the reason for the big withdrawal on the 
previous day had been the recapture of Brunete by the Fascists. That meant 
they were threatening to cut us off entirely. Some forces had retreated too 
quickly, and thus prevented word reaching us. Our Command had issued 
orders, which we had not received, ordering our withdrawal from offensive 
to defensive positions in the rear, where we would have the advantage of 
height. 
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The Girl we Left Behind 

By Maury Dashevsky 


I won’t forget July 19 in a hurry, maybe because after an all-night march 
down the dried-up Guadarrama river-bed from Pardillo, they gave us of the 
Lincoln-Washington outfit a couple of hard-boiled eggs for breakfast, the 
first - and last - taste of chicken-food I had in dear old Spain. We had just 
finished when there was a yell: “The line is breaking!” Ourselves and the 
Franco-Beige Battalion grabbed our guns and started towards the lines. 
We marched off, in proper formation, to help the right flank. 

We passed an ambulance where a slim, bob-haired English girl was 
coolly standing. As we dog-trotted past every head craned back, and we 
raised our fists and cried “Salud”. Wounded were streaming back, the air 
was splitting with rifle, machine-gun and shell fire. It was hell let loose, 
and why should she have to be in it? Maybe we were lonesome for her; 
maybe we were lonesome for ourselves. 

The cavalry was policing the valley, turning the stragglers back to duty. I 
saw one drop off his horse. Then 1 saw dead horses-three of them. Tank 
shells were dropping around. Now we heard the bullets too, zipping by like 
angry hornets. Hy Stone set up his machine-gun, and we all spread out on 
high ground. Ahead of us was the red brick wall of a shell-wrecked house. 
The Fascists were there, giving us a hot time. Up comes one of our tanks. 
The first shell was a bnll’s-eye; off went the remainder of the Fascists, we 
speeding them on their way. Soon the fighting died down. We held on 
there with the sun baking us. and our throats dry. 

But the Fascists weren’t giving up yet, not by any means. Their planes 
came over, the sky was black with them. After the never-to-be forgotten 
bombing we got at Pardillo it was a relief to hear the bombs bursting in our 
rear. I was quite happy until I remembered that slim cool girl at the 
ambulance behind. It could be there the bombs were falling. 

I never knew how she fared. I stopped a bullet later on, and I wasn’t in a 
position to worry about anyone, not even about myself, until I woke up in 
hospital. Maybe that girl got through all right. Here’s hoping and wishing 
the best to that swell kid. 
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Sidelights on the Battle 

Telephone wires, cut several times daily by bombardment, were taped 
together with bits of cloth and paper, no other material being available. 

One night, Pat Reade was running a telephone wire from Battalion 
Headquarters to the various Companies along a route which led him up 
and down several hills. Seeing a figure silhouetted against the sky, first on 
one hill then on another, the Fascists took alarm and opened up. From the 
intensity of the fire it was evident they were convinced that they had 
discovered at least a Company trying to make a night attack. Reade, 
disregarding the fire, finished his work and returned unhurt. 

★ 

During the first day of the offensive, when the Brigade crossed the 
Guadarrama river, they had to wade through water at least three feet high. 
As the offensive proceeded, the river dried up completely. The sun was 
beating down unmercifully and the men were parched with thirst. Water 
was often obtained by digging in the dry river-bed. 

★ 

Chasing the Fascists over the Guadarrama river, a few of the 
Washingtons took cover under a tree when they ran into heavy fire from 
Mosquito Ridge. While under the tree, the men suffered several casualties. 

Looking up the men noticed a white piece of cloth tied on a branch and 
called Wallace Burton’s attention to it. Burton had served in the French 
Foreign Legion and as result was familiar with the tactics of the Moors. 
The Moors had a trick of marking the points from which they retreated, 
measuring off the distance and thus getting the range from their new 
position. The white rag was a marker. 

The Section was immediately moved into another position saving further 
casualties. 


★ 

First Aid Men laboured hard, proving themselves real heroes. They 
advanced with the infantry, running to the wounded in the most exposed 
positions, bandaging them under the most intense fire and then carrying 
them—often as much as five kilometres to the dressing stations. Many of 
them gave their lives trying to save the lives of the wounded 

P. W. 
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Leaders who fell in the Brunete offensive: 
(Top to bottom, left) Major Nathan: Captain 
Oliver Law. (Right) Commissar George 
Brown: Lieutenant William Meredith; 
Lieutenant Charles Goodfellow. 




Killed in action at Brunete. (Top to bottom, 
left) Max Krauthamer, New York; Commissar 


Bob Elliot, England: Michael Kelly, Galway; 
(above) Sam Stone, New York: Ray Steele, 


New York: Alec McDade, Scotland. 



Lives Given for Freedom 


The Brunete victory electrified the world. But it had to be paid for —and 
the price was the blood of some of the best fighters for liberty. Here we can 
mention only some of them, men from each unit and each service who were 
typical of the whole. Some died, rifle in hand facing the enemy. Others 
died doing less glamorous but equally necessary work-bringing up 
munitions or food, or tending the wounded. All, from many services, from 
different nations, died in the same cause, and are equally cherished in our 
hearts. 

Dr. Sollenberger, Dr. Robbins and Dr. Crosev together with some of 
their First Aid men and twelve wounded volunteers were killed when the 
Fascists bombarded one of our front-line dressing-stations. 

The British Battalion lost most of its leaders. Charley Goodfellow, 
Second in Command, who had performed many heroic actions during 
eight months of war in Spain, was killed by shell-fire on Mosquito Ridge. 
Bill Meredith, Company Commander, cheery, courageous, fell at 
Villanueva de la Canada. Commissar Bob Elliott, stern disciplinarian, gay 
comrade, died of wounds. John Black, Second in Command of the Anti- 
Tank Battery, fell directing his Battery. 

Alec McDade and George Brown, Political Commissars died as militants 
of their type die, at the head of their men. Tommy Gibbons, Battalion 
secretary, and Pat Murphy from the ranks. Comrade Tatten, Battalion 
observer, and cheery young Harry Gross, all of different ranks, made equal 
sacrifice in the common cause. 

Sam Masters did heroic work in getting the food up from the reserve to 
the front lines; he died at his task. So did Comrade Riddel of the Battalion 
kitchen who was one of the casualties when Fascist aircraft straffed the 
field kitchen. 

Charlie Duval and Rodriguez, French and Spanish interpreters 
respectively who had endeared themselves to all, veteran comrade 
McCabe, Willie Keegan of Bellshill, Frank Owen of Mardy, who had been 
jailed three times for working-class activity, Sidney Hamm, Cardiff 
Socialist and Sam Morris Ammanford Communist, Jack Williams, John 
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Alexander and Dave Samson of Dundee, Arthur Porter, Fred Killick and 
Ralph Cantor of Manchester are but a few of the outstanding soldiers from 
England, Scotland and Wales who fell in battle. 

The Washington and Lincoln Battalions also lost many leaders. Captain 
Oliver Law, Negro Commander of the Lincolns, was killed at the head of 
his men on the fourth day. Harry Hynes, Company Commissar and Ray 
Steele “the best machine-gunner in the Company”, killed on Mosquito 
Crest, will live forever in the memory of those whom they inspired with 
their courage. Harry Sachs was killed by an aerial bomb while transporting 
the wounded; he was one of many such casualties. 

Young Ernest Arian, beloved by all for his humorous antics and his 
cheery spirit which no hardship could subdue also fell on Molsquito Crest, 
Max Krauthamer, fighting labor attorney from New York, died rifle in hand 
on the battlefield. Jack Shirai, the Japanese machine gunner from America, 
the “little man with the laughing heart” ran away from hospital to rejoin his 
buddies in the line, and to fall in action. Ruby Scheckter, popular member 
of the Washingtons died of wounds. 

Sam Stone, one of the three Stone brothers, a sergeant in charge of an 
infantry section, was killed in an attack. His other brother is listed as 
missing. When Hy, the third brother heard the news, he turned away and 
cried, then went back into action to be cited later for outstanding bravery. 

The Canadian Sections of the Lincoln-Washingtons set an example of 
bravery and courage and contributed more than their share to the toll of 
victory. 

John Oscar Bloom, the red headed boy from Edmonton dashed into the 
attack on Villanueva de la Canada shouting: “Come on, Mackenzie 
Papineati” and was killed instantly. Paddy O’Neill of Vancouver was 
wounded and in trying to creep into a more secure position was killed by 
another bullet. 

John Deck, Chief Scout, was killed in a charge at the head of his men. 
Nick Harbocian, the lad from Windsor who was always among the first to 
volunteer, Gabor Jeney a Hungarian Canadian were among the many 
“fighting Canucks” killed in Brunete. 

The Canadian Croatians fighting in the first section of the Dimitrov lost 
font of their comrades. One of them, Skopljec was over 50 years of age but 
refused to quit the front line. Racki, Milan Serdar and Dekan all lost their 
lives in attack. 

Among the Irish comrades killed was Michael Kelly of Galway, first 
Commander of the James Connolly Section. He survived the fierce battles 
of the Jarama days, and the storming of Villanueva de la Canada to be killed 
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Dr. Sollenberger (right) was one of several 
of our Doctors killed when ambulances 
were bombed at Brunete. During those 
days our surviving Doctors cared for 
wounded Fascist prisoners. (Centre) 
Eighteen year old Moorish boy prisoner in 
hospital. (Below) Captured Moors having 
their wounds dressed by a Spanish nurse. 





by a sniper’s bullet when scouting dnring the advance on Mosqnito Crest. 
Bill Davis of Dublin a fearless fighter fell at Villanueva, his clenched fist 
shooting up in salute as he died on the field. William Beattie and William 
Laughlin both from Belfast, both in opposing politico-religious factions a 
few years ago, came to find unity in the working-class struggle, and were 
close comrades in Spain. Laughlin was killed on July 6, Beattie on July 23. 

From Major Nathan of the Brigade Staff down to the rawest recruit, 
these and others of our Brigade gave their lives for Democracy. Their 
memory will always be with us, to cheer us onward to the Victory for which 
they fought and died. In the hearts of the working class of the world they 
shall be remembered forever. 

R. M. 
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Major George Montague Nathan 


By Hugh Slater 


George Montague Nathan, Chief of Operations of the XV International 
Brigade, with his smart apparel, pipe and clipped moustache, a complete 
officer. It is characteristic of George Nathan that he looked most 
conspicuous, most cool and even arrogant under fire. His personal in 
trepidity and defiant manner in the most difficult and dangerous cir¬ 
cumstances was not mere bravado, but a quite conscious military measure. 

With untrained and semi-trained troops it is often necessary for the 
leaders to behave under fire in a way which would be considered fool-hardy 
and therefore incorrect in a trained army. George Nathan, although he had 
been on officer in the British army, understood extraordinarily well how to 
work effectively with the unskilled and badly armed troops whom he 
commanded in the early days of the war in Spain. 

I met Nathan on the Cordova front the day after Fox, who had gone with 
him as Political Commissar, was killed. The British Company had had a 
gruelling time. His pipe was pointed more than usually acutely upwards. 
He spoke of Fox with tremendous enthusiasm, but I felt that the loss of his 
Political Commissar had upset him more than he intended to admit. 

I met him many times later on various fronts, always energetic, full of 
amusing gossip, and enjoying the fighting immensely. One evening in the 
middle of the Brunete offensive I was plodding up under shell-fire when I 
saw under a shady tree a table neatly laid with a clean check table-cloth and 
an elegant person sitting smoking in an armchair. Shells were falling 
within not so very many yards of him. Naturally and inevitably it was 
Nathan. Our commissariat department had been working atrociously. The 
meal I was invited to, combined with Nathan’s amusingly egotistical 
conversation was very reviving. Somehow it was almost impossible to be 
frightened when Major George Nathan was around. 

He was killed, ironically enough, in the recent Brunete offensive some 
killometres behind the lines the evening he had organised very 
successfully the withdrawal of the Brigade to rest. We were among big grey 
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rocks in the foothills of the Guadarrama mountains. Nathan was personally 
supervising the preparation of their first real meal for weeks for his tired- 
out men. A piece of a heavy bomb from a German Junker plane hit him low 
in the back and penetrated deeply. He was rushed to hospital in Madrid but 
died early in the morning. 

Over and over again 1 have noticed during this war how many (in a sense) 
over-dramatic situations actually occur. It is very eharacteristic of the 
whole of Nathan’s life and of this war, that just before he died this 
bourgeois Liberal-democratic ex-British Officer expressed the wish to 
speak with the Communist leader, Harry Pollitt. I happen to know from 
eonversations I personally had with Nathan that it was his desire to beeome 
a member of the Communist Party. 
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AFTER 


B R UNE T E 


When the Fascist counter-offensive had finally spent itself the XV 
Brigade and other units that had been engaged at Brunete were 
withdrawn to rest-villages near Madrid. 

The villagers welcomed back the International Volunteers with open 
arms, for it was from these very villages that the Brigade had gone forth 
to battle a month previously. The gaps in the the ranks were noted by the 
people, and the Brigade casualties regretted by them as much as if it had 
been their own kith and kin who died—so close had the bonds of 
friendship been drawn between the people and their International 
friendi. 

The people set themselves the task of making the Volunteers’ rest period 
as pleasant as possible. Fiestas were arranged in honour of the various 
Battalions. Hardly a night passed without some celebration, official or 
private, as a tribute offriendship and gratitude to the men who had come 
to the aid of the people of Spain. 

In turn the Brigade did everything in its power to improve the lot of the 
people. The Battalion Medical Services were put at their disposal, free of 
charge: it was the first time many of the villagers had opportunity to get 
proper medical treatment. Chidren If ailments comprised the majority of 
cases treated. Dr. Magid, Canadian Medical Officer of the Lincoln- 
Washington Battalion, had the unique experience of officiating at the 
delivery of twins—an event which was the occasion of another fiesta. 

The Volunteers had a real rest. The heat which had been a torture on 
the battlefield was now welcomed by sun-bathers. Billets were near a 
river: from whose waters only the parade — or the cook-house bugle could 
bring the reinvigorated, sunbronzedfighters. 

Reorganisation had begun immediately on return to the villages. Each 
Battalion was reinforcedfrom the Base, for despite “Non-Intervention ”, 
there was always a steady trickle of Volunteers from the home countries. 

Among those returning from hospital was Brigade-Commander Copic, 
under whose supervision military and political training was carried out, 
the July campaign analysed and its lessons learned. 
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Early in August, it was announced that the XV Brigade was to he 
reorganised as an English-speaking Brigade. Pending the arrival of the 
Canadian Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion, then in training at the Base, the 
Dimitrov Battalion would remain. The Eranco-Belge Battalion was 
incorporated in another Brigade. The Brigade Staff was to be reconstituted 
in accordance with the new decision. In addition officers and men alike 
who had long and distinguished records of front-line service were given 
extended leave. 

The gaps thus created were filled; new men came from the Training 
Camps and from other units. Without a hitch, the XV Brigade was 
reorganised and was again ready when the call to action came in the third 
week of August. 

In the following pages are records of some of the men who went and of 
some of the men who came as a result of the reorganisation scheme. 
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Commandant Fort 


The history 'of the Franco-Beige Battalion is the history of its 
Commandant, Fort, member of the French Socialist Party and veteran of 
the World War. It began when he took command of the newly-formed 
Battalion at the end of January 1937; it ended when at Brunete in July, a 
Fascist bullet deprived Fort of the sight of both eyes, and the Battalion was 
incorporated in another unit. 

The six months’ history of the Battalion is one of continuous front line 
service. Only once, and then for two weeks merely, was the Battalion out of 
the line. At Jarama on February 12, Fort led his men into action on the 
right of the San Martin de la Vega road, taking up a position between the 
British and Dimitrov Battalions. Their machine-guns lent to another unit, 
the previous night, they were seriously handicapped when the Fascists 
attacked. Fort was in the line all day, directing and encouraging his men. 
He was wounded that night by a bullet which traversed both legs. His place 
was taken by Huet, and then by Blin who were wounded in quick 
succession. A fourth Commander, twenty-three year old Emile Schneiberg 
was killed in action on February 21. The losses among the rank and file 
were proportionately large. Fort, convalescent, came back to reorganise 
and lead the Battalion. 

Fort was born of working-class parents, and is self-educated. During the 
World War he was a Lieutenant in the Alpine Light Infantry of the French 
Army, and was twice wounded in action. He was prominent in the French 
Socialist Party in the Rhone district. When the war broke out in Spain he 
was quick to realise the issues at stake. He came to Spain, considering it 
the duty of the international working class, irrespective of its party 
distinctions or differences, to unite to crush at its beginning the menace of 
International Fascism. 

During the Brunete campaign. Fort was always in the line with his men, 
sharing their dangers, heartening them in attack, steeling them in defence. 
The Battalion was under strength at the beginning of the campaign; after 
three weeks fighting it was reduced to little more than a Company. In the 
last days of the Fascist counter-offensive, a bullet penetrated Commandant 
Fort’s right eye. Rushed to hospital, he was operated on, and for a while 
there were hopes that he would recover the sight of one eye. But the nerve 
had been destroyed and the courageous leader of the Franco-Beige 
Battalion is permanently blind. C. F. 
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Lieutenant -Colonel Claus 


The Imperial German Army was not exactly a breeding-ground for 
revolutionaries, nor above all, would one expect to find any such in its 
officer class. So, Lieutenant-Colonel Claus officer in that Army had no 
idea that he would one day find himself an internationalist, and an exile 
from his country, fighting in a revolutionary army, the comrade of 
Frenchmen—and one of their leaders—fighting against German troops. 

Fort from France and Claus from Germany fought against each another 
in the Great War of 1914-18. In 1937, they fought in the same Brigade of 
the Spanish Republican Army, Claus as Brigade Chief of Staff and Fort as 
Battalion Commander. They are close friends. 

The realisation that the Great War was engineered by Imperialists and 
that the peoples of the participating countries had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose turned the German officer from a jingo into an 
internationalist, from an imperialist into a socialist. The process 
developed after the War until in 1927 Claus was openly and actively 
participating in the International struggle. When the Fascist terror came 
into power in Germany he had to flee. His exile has been spent under the 
watchful eyes of police and of Fascist agents in Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and France. 

The Generals’ revolt in Spain was scarcely a week old when Claus 
volunteered his help for the Spanish peolple. He was in Spain before the 
end of July 1936. His knowledge of aircraft was first utilised. He has many 
stories of those early days of outdated airplanes when mail carrying 
machines were utilised as bombers and the release “mechanism” was a 
man’s hands through a hole in the floor! 

Subsequently Claus went to tbe infantry, and served as a Commander on 
the Madrid and Teruel fronts in the winter of 1936. Appointed to the XV 
Brigade in January 1937, he became Chief of Staff when Major Nathan 
went to the XIV Brigade at the end of February. In this capacity he served 
throughout the Jarama and Brunete campaigns. When Brigade 
Commander Copic was wounded at Brunete Claus ably filled his place. 
When the Brigade was reorganised in August as an English-speaking 
Brigade Lieutenant-Colonel Claus was transferred to give elsewhere the 
excellent service he gave in our Brigade. 

R. F. 
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Two British Leaders 

Commi_ssar (George Aitken 


George Aitken was Commissar of the British Battalion from January to 
May 1937, and then succeeded Jean Barthel as Brigade Commissar. Born 
in Airdrie, Scotland, in 1894, he gained his military experience in the 
World War. Wounded and discharged from the British Army as “no longer 
physieally fit”, he returned to participate in the Labour Movement in Great 
Britain. He subsequently joined the Communist Party, and has been in 
turn first Manager of the Daily Worker, London District Organiser, 
North-East England organiser and member of the Central Committee. He 
took an active part in the working-class movement, and soon became 
known as a capable organiser. 

He came to Spain in January 1937, and had scarcely time to make the 
acquaintance of the 600 members of the British Battalion when they, and 
he, went to the Jarama Front. After the heavy battles of the first days and 
the severe losses, especially in the leadership, he and Jock Cunningham, 
Commander, had the onerous task of rebuilding the Battalion in the actual 
battle-line. Without even a typewriter at his disposal Aitken set to work. 
His bulletins were the first issued in that period; four copies of each were 
written by hand and read out to the Companies in the line. The contents of 
the first Bulletin, issued on the tenth day in the trenches, gives an idea of 
the difficulties which by tireless work Aitken surmounted. The first issue 
reviewed the ten days fighting, and explained to the men straightly and 
honestly why they could not yet be relieved from the line. There was no 
attempt to raise false hopes; morale could be built up only by facing facts. 
Slow food-details, irregular letter-deliveries — every complaint of the men 
was answered. While sympathising with their hardships the Commissar 
was strong on discipline. 

It was due to the foundations laid under such discouraging 
circumstances in those early days that the long vigil by the Jarama was 
successfully maintained. Aitken was the butt of grumblers then; but 
gradually the fruits of his work were evident as the Battalion became 
strengthened in morale and discipline. 

The role of Commissar is not easy, nor was it popular in those early 
Jarama days. Aitken succeeded. As a result, he was an obvious choice for 
Brigade Commissar when Jean Barthel left in May. During the Brunete 
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offensive. Aitken was always cool and cheery, encouraging the men and 
keeping them informed daily of the general situation. 

On the eve of his departure for home in August 1937, he was entertained 
hy his comrades on the Brigade Staff and made the recipient of a 
presentation to commemorate his services to the Brigade and to the anti- 
Fascist cause. 


Major Jock Cunningham 

When Captain Wintringham was wounded at Jarama on February 13, 
1937, his place as Commander of the British Battalion was taken by Jock 
Cunningham. 

Jock first came into prominence in 1929, when he was sentenced to five 
years imprisonment by the British military authorities for leading a so- 
called mutiny among the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, then 
stationed at Jamaica. 

The case aroused considerable interest among British workers and as a 
result of their pressure, Jock’s sentence was reduced to two years, and he 
was transferred from Jamaica to Aldershot military prison in England. 
During his two years in this prison, he went on hunger strike on four 
occasions as a protest against inhuman regulations. 

,, On his release, he immediately joined the Communist Party and from 
then on, in his native town of Coatbridge, Scotland, and in London did 
great work in the Party and among the unemployed. In 1933, he led the 
famous unemployed march to Brighton. 

He was one of the first Volunteers to come to Spain, arriving there in October 
1936. In November and early December he was on the Madrid Front, in charge 
of a British Section in the Edgar Andre Battalion. In late December he was with 
the British Company under Nathan in Cordova. In January when Nathan was 
promoted, Jock commanded the Company at Las Rozas. 

On the second day of the Jarama battles, he became Battalion 
Commander. Wounded on March 15, in a daring action which he 
characteristically led, he returned to duty in May and was appointed to the 
Brigade Staff Promoted to the rank of Major, he commanded a Sector 
during the Brunete offensive, and following the death of Major Nathan was 
acting as Chief of Staff 

Before he returned to England on leave in August 1937 he and George 
Aitken were the recipients of handsome presentations in recognition of 
their services. 

P. R. 
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Commandant Fort, blinded by a 
bullet-wound. (In circle) Lieutenant 
MacDougall, British Battalion. 


British group with news¬ 
papermen in reserve lines 
at Brunete. 

(Right) Adjutant Brigade 
Commissar Robinson: 
Capt. Rollin Dart. 















A letter from home. 


(Top) Resting behind the 
lines. (Bottom) Pav Day. 
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Typical manoeuvring 
country. (Right) Machine 
gunners at work. 






Captain Martin Hourihan 


At the age of sixteen years, Martin W. Hourillan skipped parochial 
school and ran away to sea. Four trips between New York and Frisco 
proved less exciting than Marty anticipated and as next best thing he joined 
the army, signing up for cavalry. After six and half years service Sergeant 
Hourihan found himself before a court-martial and unceremoniously 
discharged “for the good of the service”, having been found guilty of 
“radical tendencies”. He had been caught red-handed sticking up bulletins 
criticizing some of the practices prevalent in camp. 

Next a longshore man in Houston, he saved his money and when he 
accumulated a few hundred dollars he entered the Alabama Polytechnical 
Institute. He emerged four years later as a mechanical engineer, then took 
a further examination as a marine engineer and received an engineer’s 
ticket. 

With an engineer’s diploma in one hand and his engineer’s ticket in 
another he went hunting for a job. He finally found one—as an oiler on a 
freighter! 

Marty was next teaching in Mobile, Ala., when he interested himself in 
organising sharecroppers. Events followed their natural course and out of 
a job, Marty had to take to sea again. Joining in a seamen’s strike he was 
framed by the Piladelphia police, kept in jail twenty eight days “for 
preliminary investigation” then released. When he heard of others going 
to Spain he immediately made application and arrived at the Base in 
January. He moved up with the Lincoln Battalion to the front, taking over 
command on March 9, when Captain Van de Bergh became ill. He carried 
the Lincolns through the four months of trench warfare and was advanced 
to the Brigade staff before the Brunete offensive. 

On the first day of the offensive he was hit by an explosive bullet in the 
thigh while leading the Lincolns into position. The bullet shattered the 
bone. While being carried to the First Aid Station he was hit by another 
bullet but this time less seriously. 

Captain Hourihan was born in Towanda, Pa. and is now 32 years old. 

S. M. 
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Gaps in the Ranks 


The decision to give extended leave to men with long service resnlted in 
the departure from the Lincoln Battalion of the veterans of the first days of 
Jarama. Paul Burns, labor journalist, who by sheer ability and onstanding 
courage had become successively Company Commander and Battalion 
Adjntant, went from hospital to his native Boston. He had been wonnded at 
Jarama when bringing in another wounded comrade, but had staggered 
along until both reached safety. Wounded again at Brunete, in the knee, he 
had—with characteristic concern for others— tried to get off the stretcher 
and crawl, for “the journey was too long for the bearers”. 

The three “fighting O’Flaherty” brothers-Charles, and Frank 
wonnded-also went on home-leave. Eddie, the youngest of them had 
stolen away to Spain and had come unscathed through all Jarama campains. 

Garland, Negro machine-gunner, went as instructor to a Training Camp. 
Sid Levine, after a brief period as instructor at the Base went in the same 
capacity to the Brigade. Eddie Erlich, machine-gunner, went to another 
post. Young Bob Klonsky went home grieving because he was deemed too 
young to fight-some five months after he had first entered the trenches! 

Lieutenant Tanz, Transport and Supply Officer of the Lincolns, and 
former Labor attorney in New York, went to nndertake eqnally ardnous 
duties in another sphere. Lieutenant Elias Begelman, another veteran of 
the first Jarama days, was promoted to be Brigade Liaison Officer, in which 
capacity he served throughont the Aragon offensive: he still remains on the 
Brigade Staff. 

The hospitals claimed many good Washington men: Lient. Yardis, 
Company Conmander, A1 Robbins, Bill Brennan, Sol Rose and many others 
went to recuperate from their wounds. Dave McKelvey White, former 
Professor in a Brooklyn College, and machine-gunner in Spain, and 
Commissar Dave Mates went back to the States to resume their work there, 
as did Harry Haywood, former Assistant Brigade Commissar and Denis 
Jordan of the Lincolns. 

Ralph Bates, who had served throughout the Brunete campaign on the 
Brigade Staff, went to America on a lectnre-tonr. Captain Markovicz 
transferred to another post. Lamb, Lincoln-Washington Adjntant, after 
Captain Aimlie, was promoted to command the nnited Lincoln 
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Washington Battalion. Veteran Joe Kelly from Vaneouver who had been 
promoted Lieutenant was transferred as an instructor in a Training Camp. 

From the British Battalion went veteran Sam Wilde, wounded again at 
Brunete. He did not stay long at home; he is back to the Battalion again. So 
are Copeman, the Commander, and Walter Tapsell, Commissar. Bert 
Willians, veteran Commissar of the British Battalion also went on a well- 
deserved leave. 

Joe Hinks, who had been on continuous front-line service since October 
1936, and who had led the Battalion through the worst days of Brunete, 
went for a well-earned leave. An arm-wound at Brunete incapaeitated 
Lieutenant MacDougall from front-line service but, characteristically, he 
gave his services to an Officers’ Training Camp where his military 
experience in the British Army was of much benefit to new Volunteers. 

Andre Diamint, who had been promoted to Lieutenant for his 
outstanding ability and courage in the Jarama campaign, received a wound 
which necessitated the amputation of a leg. Lieutenant Manuel Lizarraga, 
Commander of a Company, was also seriously wounded and incapacitated 
from further military service. Jack Roberts, recovered from wounds, and 
George Coyle who had been for some weeks acting Battalion Commissar, 
were also among those given leave. 

Lieutenant Alex Cummings, who had become Company Commander and 
Battalion Adjutant through sheer ability, and who represents the student 
type at its best, had received a wound which put him out of action, but he 
remained in Spain to work on the Cadres Staff. 

Young Giles Romilly, to “kidnap” whom from the line many efforts had 
been unsuccessfully made, was sent on leave at last. Another youthful old- 
timer who went with him was Alan Galloway who had been Major Nathan’s 
driver and friend through many adventures. 

Among the Irish who went on home leave were Machine-Gun 
Commander Paddy Duff (wounded for the second time) and Peter 
O’Connor who had never missed a fight and ever missed a bullet. With 
them went Dinny Holden, 56 years old, who had been arrested more than 
once “deserting” from the base to the front-line, and Jack Nalty, fearless 
leader in battle and cheery comrade in war and peace. 

The three Power brothers from Waterford were wounded at different 
times. One of them. Lieutenant Jack Power was sent subsequently to help 
at a Training Camp. Ben Murray of Belfast and Paddy Sullivan, wounded at 
Brunete, were transferred to work in a Training Camp. 

B.E. 
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Captain T. H. Wintringham 

K I fl . , 1 I 


Captain Tom Wintringham, first Commander of the British Battalion in 
Spain was born in Lincolnshire England, forty years ago. Wintringham had 
just begun his studies at Balliol College, Oxford, when he decided to join 
the Flying Corps (later Royal Air Foree). At eighteen years of age he found 
himself in France. Whlen the Great War ended two years later, he left the 
Army with the rank of Captain, and with a growing conviction that the ways 
of Imperialism lead humanity to disaster. 

Back at Balliol, his activities included the formation of a Labour Club, 
organisation of undergraduate help for a transport strike, and culminated 
in less than two years with a visit to L'.S.S.R. where “a mere public meeting 
called a Soviet” (to quote the London Times) was attempting to change the 
ways of the world. Deciding that the “public meeting” was on the right 
lines, Wintringham threw in his lot with it. From 1923 onwards his history 
is linked up with the Communist Party of Great Britain. In 1925 he was 
jailed for sedition and inciting soldiers to mutiny. In intervals in his varied 
work for the Party, he has written “The Coming World War” and “Mutiny” 
and founded the “Left Review”. 

In Spain since August 1936, his first assignment was machine-gun 
instructor. Later he was appointed in command of the British Battalion and 
led it at Jarama. Wounded on his second day in the field, he was just 
convalescent when typhoid put him back for another a few months. After a 
period as instructor at an Officers’ Training Camp, he rejoined the XV 
Brigade in August, as a staff-officer, only to be again wounded on his 
second day in action, during street-fighting in Quinto. 

To the regret of all with whom he has worked, and of all he has led, his 
wound incapacitates him from active service for an indefinite period. 


C. R. 
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Commissar Steve Nelson 


Those who try to account for the immense popularity of Steve Nelson 
by attributing it to his exceptional personality have only a partial answer. 
His personality-sympathetic, understanding and trustworthy had 
undoubtedly a great deal to do with it. But his great success was due to 
one thing-he was everything a good Political Commissar should be. 

First and foremost Steve was an organizer. His long years in the 
working-class movement in the States, his ability to translate politics 
into the everyday activities of life all contributed to make him into one of 
the best Political Commissars the International Brigades produced. 

Steve was “one of the boys” and yet always a full step ahead of them. As 
“one of the boys” he knew exactly what the boys thought, felt, needed. 
His political understanding and his grasp of military matters made him 
always fully aware of the exigencies of any situation. And as an organizer 
he understood fully how to harmonize the interests of the Command and 
that of the boys with the best interests of the Spanish Republican cause. 

Steve didn’t have to threaten or cajole. All he had to do was explain to 
have the men fall in line with his proposals. “Gaining the complete 
confidence of the men” is what every Commissar is striving for. Steve 
had it. He didn’t gain it in one fell swoop, he earned it be degrees, by his 
attention to men, by his willingness to share danger, by his coolness 
under fire, by working incessantly in their interest, by thinking of the 
men first and of himself afterwards, in short—by setting a personal 
example at all times as expected and requested from a Commissar. 

When Captain Johnson evolved his plan of strengthening fortifications 
in Jarama Steve had the task of setting the Lincoln boys digging, a highly 
unpopular undertaking promising little success. 

Thinking hard how to break the news gently Steve suddenly noticed a 
group casually watching one man deepening his dugout. He stopped 
there, exclaiming every once in a while as if to himself: “What a fine 
comrade! What a fine comrade!” 

Sure enough, one of the crowd soon asked just what was it that struck 
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Steve as being so fine about that guy. 

Steve explained to them the importanee of the plan without for a moment 
taking his eye off the fellow with the shovel. He interrupted his 
explanations time and time again with exclamations of genuine admiration. 
Now, that digger had never intended to take out more than a couple of 
shovelfuls of earth. But under the admiring gaze of Steve, he had to work 
in real earnest, stripping to the task, the dirt flying under his powerful 
stroke. 

The others looked, too, and thought hard. What’s so wonderful about 
that guy? They can dig as well as he, anytime. Hell, they can do much better 
than that. They’ll show Steve who is the fine comrade. In no time they were 
all digging. The Johnson plan was a success. 

Steve took exceptional care to provide the boys with everything that was 
possible to get—as every Political Commissar should. He was ruthless with 
those who through lack of forethought or indifference neglected to provide 
for a regular flow of supplies. The boys knew Steve was looking out for 
them. As a result they made the best of it when there was an actual 
shortage. They were confident that had supplies been available, Steve 
would have gotten them. 

In the Brunete offensive, after Oliver Law, Battalion Commander was 
killed and two Company Commanders were wounded, Steve Nelson took 
over command of the Battalion on July 9. The situation was grave. The 
Fascists were hammering at the flanks and their fire was taking a steady toll. 
Continually under fire from an unseen foe, nerves were strained to the limit. 

Always at the most dangerous points, cool and collected, Steve set an 
example that stiffened the morale of the troops and enabled them to 
withstand the most intense fire the Fascists ever concentrated on any front 
up to that time. He would come up to the boys in the front lines, calm and 
assured, call out: “Hallo fellows! How are things going?” 

He would smile, crack a joke, and then with a confident “We’ll hold 
them all right” he would be off to another part of the line. His quiet, 
cheerful confidence had its effect on the spirits of the men. When men 
heard Steve Nelson say “We’ll hold them” they usually were convinced— 
and hold them they did. 

“Don’t let’em get Steve!” was the word that travelled up and down the 
Lincoln-Washington line during the Quinto-Belchite offensive. 

When Steve Nelson was wounded at Belchite—he was Brigade 
Commissar by that time— every man was tremendously shocked by the 
news. Creatly relieved when the wound didn’t turn out to be very serious, 
they were cursing him roundly, insisting that a guy like Steve should have 
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stayed behind the lines sinee they couldn’t afford to lose him. Ask any 
man of the Lincoln Washington if he knew Steve Nelson and the answer 
will always be the same. 

“Do I know him? Steve’s the best friend I’ve ever had.” 

Steve Nelson was born in a small company owned steel town in Western 
Pennsylvania 34 years ago. His father was a worker so he had to go to work 
at the age of twelve, getting a job in a slaughterhouse in Philadelphia. 
Eager for knowledge he was studying nights and enrolled in a course in 
architecture in the Phila YMCA. 

Working in the Cramp’s Shipyards in Philadelphia he became 
acquainted with a member of the Socialist Labor Party and through him 
became interested in social problems. He kept on reading and studying, 
and logically, step by step, he came closer to the Communist position. He 
joined the Communist Party on the first anniversary of Lenin’s death, at a 
memorial meeting held in Philadelphia. 

From the time he joined the Party he was active in its work, holding 
various offices, doing organisational work among the miners, steel 
workers and later on in the Depression, among the unemployed. As the 
leader and organizer of the Unemployed Council of Chicago he was 
brutally beaten-up by the police in a demonstration, thrown into jail, the 
first of many similar experiences. 

He was vice-president of the Workers’ Alliance in Pennsylvania and sub 
district organizer of the Communist Party when the Spanish rebellion 
broke out. He came to Spain as a volunteer and the rest of it is a story that 
is familiar to every man in the XV Brigade. 

S. M. 
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Captain Paddy O’Daire 




Born in Glenties, Donegal, some thirty years ago, Paddy O’Daire played 
his part in the Irish War for Independence even while he was still in his 
teens. Like many other Irishmen, in later years he was forced to emigrate 
to Canada in search of work. It was not long until he became prominent in 
the Canadian progressive movement. His revolutionary songs and ballads 
of the Irish and Canadian peoples’ struggles are well known to the workers 
of Western Canada. 

He was sentenced to fifteen months’ hard labour and deportation in 
1930 by the Canadian Government for his activities on behalf of the 
workers. On his return from Canada he found work in England and 
afterwards in Ireland. 

The outbreak of the rebel Generals, supported by the Fascist powers of 
Germany and Italy, against the people of Spain met with an immediate 
response from anti-Fascist Irishmen, and among the first of these to come 
to the aid of the young Republic was this Irish fighter for freedom. 

In December 1936 he was with the first Irish Unit which did valiant 
service on the Cordova front. He was wounded in this action and after his 
release from hospital he joined the 20th Battalion along with his fellow 
countrymen Daly, Edwards, Monks, etc. 

Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, for bravery on the field, he 
commanded a section in the Pozoblanco and Chimorra fronts. Relieved in 
Jnly, O’Daire was soon active again as Second-in-Command of a Battalion 
nnder his comrade Peter Daly. In the Aragon offensive O’Daire led the 
final attack that resulted in the capture of Purburell Hill, the strongly 
fortified position which dominates Quinto. Here, Peter Daly had received 
fatal injuries on the previous day. 

With over a year of service with the Republican forces, O’Daire is now 
one of the front-rank leaders of the English-speaking forces of the 
International Brigade. Quiet, efficient and likeable, with his nose ever in a 
Spanish Grammar or a Military Manual when off- duty, O’Daire is one of 
the finest and most intelligent military men among the many who have 
come from Ireland to fight for the cause of anti-Fascist Spain. 

A. D. 
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Robbie 


Robbie first attracted attention when he arrived with a group of seamen. 
“The tough guys” of the outfit seemed to have a healthy respect for this 
little fellow with the rolling sea gait, halfcocked blue eyes and thinning 
blond hair, who had had the habit of talking through the corner of his 
mouth when dealing with them. They would run to him with all their 
grievances, fancied or real, setting forth demands, expounding their ideas 
on how the army ought to be run and demanding a change in regulations 
forthwith. 

On one occasion a big, husky seaman was observed expostulating to 
Robbie with all the vehemence and elocution that bore the polish of all the 
ports of the Seven Seas. He was uttering threats, shaking his fists in 
Robbie’s face and finished up belligerently; 

“What have you got to say to that?” 

Robbie’s answer was une.xpected. He first looked him over calmly and 
stated deliberately: 

“1 think you’re full of hops!” 

These weren’t his exact words, but the meaning was the same only more 
so, as anybody familiar with seamen’s lingo would readily understand. 

The veterans looked on expectantly. These were fighting words and the 
sailor was evidently only waiting for an excuse. But they were 
disappointed. 

“So what! ” said the sailor still defiantly but slightly deflated by this time. 

“So go and chase yourself!” advised Robbie. The advice wasn’t 
formulated in exactly those words but the meaning was again the same, 
only emphatically more so. 

The seaman was completely satisfied. 

“Well, If that’s the way you look at it it’s perfectly O. K. with me. No 
harm in talking things over, is there?”, he added half apologetically. 

Robbie, or John Quigley Robinson as he was baptized, was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1897. He spent most of his time on sea. Many years ago 
he joined the International Seamen’s Union and has been prominent in its 
activity ever since. He played a leading role in the organization and 
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struggles of the seamen in New York. 

He came to Spain in the spring of 1937 bringing enough seamen with 
him to start a local union. The seamen at first presented a problem to the 
Commander of the Training Base but a solution was found quickly. 
Organized into a Machine-Gun Section under the command of Robhie they 
soon distinguished themselves with their military accomplishments. 

Robbie’s knowledge of men, his lack of all formalities, his sense of 
responsibility and fair play, his Irish wit expressed in seamen’s lingo, soon 
endeared him to the men of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion. No 
occasion ever stumped him; he preserved his calmness under fire and 
always rose to the situation as was proven in the Qninto-Belchite offensive. 

He was, in turn. Commissar of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion and 
Assistant Brigade Commissar. 

When his Union recalled him, needing his services urgently, everybody 
was sorry to see him go. The few months he served here were sufficient to 
endear him to all. 

S. M. 
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Three Leaders of Men 


Captain Hans Aimlie arrived in Spain early in March, 1937 and as an 
experienced military man with U. S. Army training took command of the 
No. 1 Company of the Washington Battalion. 

At the Brunete offensive he was made Adjutant to Capt. Markovicz when 
the former Adjutant, Capt. Traill was fatally wounded. On the fourth day of 
the offensive Aimlie himself was wounded. After his return from the 
hospital, he took command of the Battalion until he was again wounded at 
Belchite. After a few days he was back, again leading and inspiring his 
men, with his customary skill, and nonchalance under fire. 

Aimlee is from Wisconsin, and brother of well-known progressive 
Thomas R. Aimlie, U. S. Congressman from Wisconsin. He is now back in 
the United States for a well-needed rest. 

Captain Rollin J. Dart joined the XV Brigade with a distinguished record 
of achievement gained on the Cordova front with the English Speaking 
Company of the 86th Brigade. An officer with four years service in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps, Dart came to Spain with the intention of joining the 
Spanish Army air-force. Unable to do so, for the time being, he went with 
the Infantry to the Cordova front. After his return, be became Adjutant to 
the Lincoln Battalion. As an all-round officer he had various assignments 
on the Staff, and was for a time on the Bureau of Operations. 

Captain Van de Bergh, a former officer in the Belgian Army, seems to 
have been destined by fate to come to the aid of the Americans when they 
most needed leadership. 

When Captain Merriman was wounded in the attack on February 27, and 
the Lincolns left without officers it was Captain Van de Bergh who stepped 
into the breach and took over command, reorganizing the Battalion in the 
most trying times. 

Later at Brunete, after Captain Marcovicz fell ill it was again Captain 
Van de Bergh who took charge of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion. 

Cool under fire, a well trained all-round officer, in his early thirties, he 
has won the respect and admiration of all the men under his command. 

V. M. 
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Prisoners of Franco 
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In August 1937, Harold Fry and other Volunteers, who had been 
captured by the Fascists at Jarama and released and repatriated in May, 
returned to Spain. The following is a description of their three months" 
captivity. 


Fooled by the anti-Fascist salute, and overwhelmed by the sheer 
numbers of the enemy whom we recognised too late, our resistance was 
quickly broken. Some of our comrades had been killed and others 
wounded. No one ever saw the wounded again. 

We were disarmed, and pushed from our trench towards the enemy lines. 
Then we had to march over an open valley under the fire of our Battalion 
which had opened up against our eaptors. We were placed between the fire 
of our own comrades and the Fascists thus making cover for the latter. This 
being observed by the British Battalion their fire shifted so as not to claim 
us as their victims. 

It was during this march towards the enemy positions that the cowardly 
murder of Elias and Stevens took place. We were marching with our hands 
above our heads, and Elias asked, in the little Spanish he knew, for 
permission to smoke. The permission given, Elias dropped his hands and 
reached into his pocket for his cigarettes. Immediately a sub-machine gun 
spluttered and riddled him through the stomach. The bullets passing 
through him killed Stevens. 

This cowardly action angered us, and we had difficulty in restraining 
Pickenson from bursting out. As it was, his contempt for his captors was 
so apparent that they halted the march. Dickenson was taken from the 
ranks, placed against a tree and shot through the head in front of our eyes. 
He smiled, raised his clenched fist and called “Salud”, just as they fired. 

These scenes of brutality prepared us for anything that might follow. 
Eventually when we were lined up before a firing squad it did not come as 
any great surprise. We only hoped that they would finish the job without 
preliminaries. We were standing, tensed, waiting for the bullets which 
would end it all, when an officer who appeared to be a German advanced 
towards the firing squad. He spoke to the Spanish officer in charge of the 
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executioners, and it was apparently decided not to shoot us then. We were 
marched further back and handed over to a Company of Moors. 

We were taken to San Martin where we spent two days of utter misery. 
My thoughts strayed to all the reports I had ever read of Fascist 
concentration camps, of the torture and bestiality which is characteristic of 
the Fascist treatment of prisoners. I thought of the whip and the axe. I 
thought of Thaelmann, Prestes, Rakosi. 

Next we were taken to Navalcarnero where we were all questioned. I was 
asked: “Why did I come to Spain?”. “Flad I a passport?” “Did I belong to 
any political party?” “Was I long at the front?” From there we were taken 
to Talavera de la Reina, after five days or so. Here there were further 
questions: “How many tanks did I see?” “How many aero planes?” “How 
was the morale?” “Who were the officers?” 

For the two months that followed we were put to work, chiefly on road¬ 
work. Our conditions were almost unbearable. We were starved. Our only 
food was two helpings of beans per day, served up in the crudest possible 
fashion. In our cells, we slept on the ground without straw or covering. 
Some of us who had had overooats when we were captured had been 
relieved of them by the Moors, and our sufferings during the cold nights 
are almost indescribable. We huddled together for warmth. The sanitary 
arrangements were primitive and during the whole term of our 
imprisonment here we had no facilities for a decent wash. In addition, 
some of us had been wounded in the affray in the trench, and our wounds 
were left unattended. Our Commander, Harold Fry had been wounded in 
the arm and had to attend to it himself under these conditions. Most of us 
fell ill; some contracted lung disease. 

We had our hair cropped and were photographed and finger-printed. 
Why they should take such pains to record people whom they were slowly 
killing was something which I could not understand. 

On May 18, all of us, with the exception of Martinson and Silcock, were 
removed to Salamanca. There we were placed on trial. The proceedings 
were conducted in Spanish withont an interpreter. Five of us were 
sentenced to death: Leeson, Goldberg, West, Fry and Rutherford; to 
solitary confinement for 20 years, Walters and Pugh; the remainder to 20 
years imprisonment. 

The local officials refused to accept responsibility for signing the death 
warrants. The sentences were never carried out because, almost 
irmmediately after the trial, a sudden change came over our captors and 
they began to treat us much better. We appeared before a Board of Italians, 
seven men and one woman, who told us that “Franco had decided to 
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pardon us and to send us home to Britain”. We were told we would reeeive 
new clothes and 500 francs each and then be put over the border into 
Franee. 

Five days later we left for Fuente Rubia, but Leeson and Goldberg were 
retained as hostages for our good behaviour when we returned to Britain. 
By that we understood that if we publicised our horrible treatment at the 
hands of the Fascists then Leeson and Goldberg would suffer. 

At Fuente Rubia we were housed in a hotel and given comparatively good 
treatment in comparison with what we had been through. We were paraded 
before the press photographers as the objects of Franco’s great generosity. 
Actually, as we learned later, our release was got by the Spanish 
Government exchanging captured Fascist officers for us. The “generosity” 
of Franco was sufficiently illustrated one day when we were being 
photographed by the press. A Sergeant was photographed with us. He had 
in his arms a supply of packets of cigarettes, which, to all appearances, he 
was about to issue to us. After the photograph had been taken the Sergeant 
walked away with the cigarettes—without issuing a single one! 

Eventually we were placed over the border, but before leaving Irun 
attempts were made to get us to speak into a microphone and cry “Viva 
Franco!” on the threat that failure to do so would mean our continued 
detention. This was done by one of our number, on our behalf, in a manner 
which gave us no cause for shame and which could give Franco little 
grounds for satisfaction. 

We reached England on May 30 after three months in the hands of the 
Eascists. It was an experience which none of us will ever be able to forget, 
an experience the physical effects of which some of us will carry to our 
graves. 

J.R. 
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BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 


The XV Brigade, fifth of the International Brigades, began as a hasty 
linking-up of afew Battalions on the eve of the Jarama battles. Like many 
other Brigades formed under similar circumstances of stress in the critical 
days of the war, its composition has varied with circumstances. Today, it 
seems to be becoming static as an English-speaking Brigade, a welcome 
change to those who remember the Staff meetings at which half-a-dozen 
languages was the minimum, and there was no maximum. 

It has been our good fortune to be under the uninterrupted command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Copic. For, it needed such leadership to forge out of the 
Volunteers of twenty-six nationalities the well-organised and well- 
disciplined Brigade of today. Lt needed also infinite patience, insight into 
character, and firm military discipline tempered with genuine comradeship. 
And how much it taxed all those qualities of his only Brigade-Commander 
Copic can telll 

In Brigade Headquarters, despite the fact that the personnel has changed 
more than once—due to administrative transfers, as well as to casualties— 
the building up of organisation has consistently proceeded until the 
military machine now runs smoothly and efficiently. Militarily, the Brigade 
is organised in departments corresponding to those of other modern armies, 
andpresided over by a Chief of Staff. The functions of the Commissariat of 
War—more popularly known as the Political Commissariat—the 
distinguishing feature of a People j Army, are the subject of a special article 
in the following pages. 

Ability and experience in the present war are necessarily the main tests 
for the youthful officers of the XVBrigade, most of whom had little military 
experience previous to arrival in Spain. Practical experience in the war has 
been supplemented by a course of training in one of the Officers" Schools 
which have been organised under the guidance of loyal Spanish and 
Lnternational officers. Ln addition, in the X\ and other Brigades, classes 
are held for the training of Section and group leaders. Thus the disparity in 
numbers between Non-Commissioned Officers of the Republican Army and 
those of the Fascist Army is being steadily reduced. 

Ln thefollowing pages are pen-pictures of some of the men who lead the 
XVBrigade today. 
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Brigade Commander Copie 


Lieutenant-Colonel Copic, Commander of the XV Brigade, is only 46 
years of age but with a long career of struggle and leadership behind him. 
It is a career of revolutionary struggle, of jails and persecution -a career of 
unswerving loyalty to ideals and principles, to the cause of the oppressed. 

Born into a family of thirteen children in Senj, Croatia, in 1891, Vadimir 
Copic had experienced nothing but poverty right from birth. The earnings 
of his father, a small tradesman, were not nearly sufficient to support his 
family, and all his children had to go to work at a very early age. 

Copic won a scholarship that enabled him to go through High School, 
and even enter University. He was the only member of his family to make 
this grade. 

A background of poverty and hard work is fertile soil for revolutionary 
germs; the year 1912 already found Copic in the Zagreb jail as one of the 
leaders of the nationalist student movement for an independent Croatia. 

Drafted into the Anstrian Army at the outbreak of the World War, Copic 
was captured with thousands of others by the Russians in the 1915 
offensive. By that time, the prison camps of Tzarist Russia constituted an 
advanced class in the science of revolution; Copic was an apt pupil. 
Marxian literature had changed the national revolutionary student into a 
revolutionary socialist whose fate has been bound up ever since with the 
fate of the international working class. 

Liberated by the Russian revolution, Copic had a taste of Civil War, and 
then returned to his native country where he immediately took an active 
part in the labor movement. He arrived in 1918, was jailed in 1919, elected 
to Parliament in 1920, expelled from Parliament in 1921, imprisoned from 
1922 to 1923. Events moved fast, and Copic moved with them; out one jail 
in another. 

After the expiration of his last sentence, Copic engaged himself actively 
in literature, with the government as his severest critic, if not his best 
friend. The government disapproved even of the title of his publication 
which was aptly named Struggle. Neither was it any better pleased with its 
contents. Literary criticism by a semi-Fascist government usually 
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Ernest Hemingway has not yet 
bade farewell to arms. A snap 
taken during one of his visits 
to the Brigade. 


(Top) Col. Fugua, U.S. Military attache in Spain with Major 
Merriman during a visit to the Brigade. (Centre) Langston 
Hughes Negro poet snapped with “Robbie ". (Bottom) 
Commissar John Mahon and Bill Rust with Lieut.-Col. Copic. 


Madrid University students greeted by Adjutant-Commissar Jose Maria. 




expresses itself in eoncrete action and Copic found him self in jail again— 
this time for a term of three and a half years. At the trial, it was impossible 
to ascertain what the government most objected to-Copic’s activity as 
editor, or Copic’s activity as secretary of the Independent Labor Party of 
Croatia. Impartial observers agree that the Yugoslav Governement never 
bothered to differentiate. It impartially termed each activity a danger to its 
own continued existence. 

Three and half years in a Yugoslav prison for a habitual political offender 
is considered equivalent to a death sentence. But Copic had friends, many 
of them, both in and out of jail. They were unanimous in agreeing that a 
change of residence would be highly advisable for him. The plan 
succeeded, but Copic has had to live in emigration ever since. 

His activities in his years of exile are not fully known. Part of it was spent 
in study, his favorite subjects being politics, military science, languages. 

After the Franco uprising Copic made his way to Spain and when the XV 
International Brigade was formed became its Political Commissar. When, 
in the early Jarama battles. General Gall was called to a Division he handed 
over military command of the Brigade to Copic who has held it ever since. 

The lucky combination of political understanding and military 
knowledge is manifested in his every action whether in the field or in 
billets. He maintains very cordial, comradely relations with the men in his 
Brigade, and is often found enjoying with them their moments of 
relaxation. In community singing his booming voice can be distinguished 
from a distance. His relationship with the Spanish population is equally 
close—he is most considerate of their interests, and is in turn loved by them 
all. 

Under his command the Brigade had been twice cited for outstanding 
performance, in both the Brunete and Aragon offensives. Tribute to his 
ability as Commander has been unwittingly paid him by the Fascists. Twice 
in January 1938, Franco officially boasted that the XV Brigade was 
“annihilated”. 

Feared by the enemy, respected by the men, loved by the people —the 
mark of a real commander in any men’s army. 

S. M. 
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Major Galleani of the 
Brigade Staff and Lieut.-Colonel 
Copic discuss a problem with 
a British comrade. 



The village greets the Brigade. 

Two typical scenes depicting the camaraderie 
between the people and the Brigade 



Moving up. 


Village near the front. 



Major R.H. Merriman,Chief of Staff. 


Captain Malcolm Dunbar, 
Chief of Operations. 


Commissar Joe Ballet, killed 
in action, Oct. 13, 1937. 


(Top to bottom, right) Captain 
Thompson, Mac.-Paps; Captain 
Harry Fry, killed in action 
Oct. 13 1937; Captain Aguila, 
Spanish Battalion. 




Major Merriman, Chief of Staff 


Major Robert Hale Merriman, present Chief of Staff, was born in 1908 
in the U.S.A., of Scot-Ameriean parents. His mother was a writer, his 
father a lumberjack, a combination that goes a long way to explain his most 
characteristic trait - long stretches of intellectual pursuits punctuated 
with periods of pure physical activity that depend on sheer muscular 
strength. A student and a ditch digger, a college professor and a 
millwright, the winner of the “Newton Booth Traveling Fellowship in 
Economics” and ranch hand, cement worker, pulp feeder-Merriman 
exults in all lines of endeavor. 

Writing an economic treatise on the agrarian question is a creative 
pleasure for Merriman. But felling a log or-better still-pitching hand 
grenades in street fighting with steady hand has its own compensation. 
The fact that the latter is motivated entirely by an intense intellectual 
hatred of Fascism does not diminish the pleasure a six feet two and half 
inches tall athlete, weighing 190 pounds might find in the perfect 
coordination of eye and muscle. 

Working his way through college, Merriman even joined the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps because it paid seven and a half dollars a month. 
The University of Nevada was his Alma Mater, the Sigma Mu his fraternity; 
he played end on the football team and was majoring in economics. His 
study of economics was considerably broadened by noticing one mid¬ 
winter that both his shoes needed re-soling. Contemplating the two gaping 
holes he was suddenly struck by the fact that the world is divided into 
people who have money and those who haven’t—with himself in the latter 
category. 

This fundamental discovery of extra-curricular economics has left its 
mark on him permanently. As Head Teaching Assistant of Economics in 
the Universitv of California he took an active part in the defense of the 
Imperial Valley strikers and tried to keep the football players from 
scabbing in the San Francisco General Strike. 

After winning the scholarship he went abroad, making a special study of 
agricultural problems in the various countries in Europe. He was in the 
midst of putting his findings and conclusions into a book when the Spanish 
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military rebellion took place which made him immediately alter his plans. 

Merriman was among the first Americans to arrive in Spain. He took an 
instrumental part in organizing the Lincoln Battalion and was its first 
Commander when the Battalion first went into action in the Jarama battles, 
being wounded in the attack on February 27. 

Still convalescing, Merriman took charge of an Officers’ Training 
School and later trained the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion. Just before the 
Aragon offensive, he was appointed Chief of Staff. 

An able organizer, ever teaching and learning, scrupulously attentive to 
details, combining the geniality and shyness of a college professor with the 
decisiveness of the athlete and military officer. Major Merriman has played 
an important part in raising the military efficiency of the Brigade, of the 
officers and the troops alike. 

S. M. 


Major Felipe Martin Crespo 

Major Felipe Martin Crespo Powys, former Adjutant of the Brigade, is 
reputed to have a soft spot in his heart for the British Battalion, for his 
mother came from Wales. But Major Crespo’s many attainments do not 
include a knowledge of English; hence the British comrades are unable to 
exploit a decided advantage. 

Major Crespo is one of those officers of the old Spanish Army who 
remained loyal to their oaths. A Republican always, he played a prominent 
part in the Left Republican Party. When the Generals revolted against the 
people, he reported to the Government for duty. He spent the first six 
months of the war on the Tajo and Madrid fronts, and then commanded a 
Spanish Battalion which was subsequently incorporated in the XV 
Brigade. He was at Jarama, Brunete and Aragon, fulfilling his duties in the 
unobtrusive but efficient way which is characteristic of him. 

Naturally, he is universally popular among both the Spanish and 
International Volunteers of the Brigade. 

R. S. 
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(Right) Captain P. O 'Daire. 

(Centre, left to right) Captain Phil Detro, 
Captain Lamb. (Below) Captain Peter Daly, 
died of wounds, September 5, 1937. 

(In circle) Lieut. Arthur Ollerenshaw. 









Brigade Scouts. 


Dunbar, Chief of Operations 


Malcolm Dunbar was achieving a reputation in Britain as a writer when 
the war in Spain called him to the field. The young writer—he is only 
twenty-six years of age— also happened to have taken a University Degree 
in Economics and History, and to have done some nnorthodox reading in 
the process. As a result he disappointed some professors hy identilying 
himself with the plain people. Added to his study of history and economics 
was a certain amount of military training which an imperialist government 
with an eye to future cannon-fodder- had thoughtfully insisted that he and 
his school-fellows should assimilate in an Officers’ Training Corps. Not all 
students, nor all poets, have been able to put such education to the good 
use to which Malcolm Dunbar puts his today. 

Arriving in Spain in January 1937, Dunbar took a rifle and went to the 
Jarama front as a rank-and-file Volunteer. Three days later he was in 
command of a section; in another three days he was in hospital wounded. 
Within a month he was back in the line. Meanwhile his worth had been 
assessed; as a result he was sent to an Officers’ Training School, and 
thence as an Instructor to recruits. Yearning for active service, his 
applications for transfer to Jarama were so persistent that, coupled with 
reports on his work at the School, they resulted in his being sent to 
command an Anti-Tank Battery - one of the first formed in Spain! 

He and Hugh Slater, his Political Commissar, picked their men; luckily 
so, for after four days in which to know guns and crews, the Battery was 
sent to Jarama. There, and at Brunete, he directed the Battery throughout 
the heaviest weeks of the fighting. The man who could be consistently 
witty those days had unusually good nerves. Dunbar’s quips under fire at 
Brunete would require a separate article. On July 23, caught in a burst of 
machine-gun fire, he had a lucky escape; a bullet just missed the jugular 
artery. 

After a month in hospital Captain Dunbar returned. His behaviour 
during his apprenticeship at Jarama and his leadership at Brunete had the 
inevitable result; he was appointed to the Brigade Staff, becoming Chief of 
Operations. Throughout the Aragon offensive he proved that for this 
onerous task he is also competent. But, the Brigade leader still remains the 
same quietly humorous, easily-accesible comrade, the same unaffected 
British Volunteer. 

R. F. 
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Lieut. Bee of Topography 

Lieutenant Bee disrupted the O. T. C. in a School to which he— son of a 
ploughman, and right proud of it!-won his way by a Scholarship. The same 
forcefulness kept him daily cycling thirty miles to and thirty miles from 
school, and brought him eventually to a remunerative post as Architect 
with a London firm, and withal an active member of the Communist Party. 

He had little regrets for the O. T. C. training he had spurned, when he 
volunteered for the British Battalion of the International Brigades in 
December 1936. Even if the Brigade had not a Topographical 
Department, at least the Battalion should have one, he argued. And life was 
miserable for Commanders until Comrade Bee had his way. At Jarama, 
there were no maps; Bee’s staff promptly produced them. 

But Lieutenant Bee insists on acknowledging the success of his work - 
and the existence in the XV Brigade today of a Topographical Department 
which has been and is being used as a model by other Brigades-to the 
interest taken in his efforts in those early days by the Brigade Commander 
and the Chief of Staff, and to the help of Phil Goodman, Nottingham 
aircraft designer, Michael Sivesay of His Majesty’s Board of Works, 
London (who fell in action at Segovia in June 1937), Pat Gurney, South 
African sculptor, Alexander Anderson, London advertising man and other 
pioneers of topography in the XV Brigade. Of them Comrades Goodman 
and Anderson are still in the Brigade department, transmitting to others 
the fruits of their knowledge and experience-and always under the 
guidance of Lieutenant Bee. 


Captain Smercka, Chief of Information 

Captain Radumir Smercka, Chief of the Bureau of Information, holds 
many records: he commanded four Companies of the Dimitrov Battalion in 
succession, and was wounded while commanding each of the four. 
Although he received fourteen separate wounds, he took such brief 
periods out for hospitalization that he never missed an important 
engagement. He has served at Jarama, Brunete and Aragon. 

Thirty-three years of age, Captain Smercka is a Czecho-Slovak, with 
experience in the army of his native country in the capacity of an observer 
in the air-force. He is every inch a soldier, and though a strict 
disciplinarian, is popular with every member of his staff; they appreciate a 
good soldier and a good comrade. 

^ ^ S. M 
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Brigade Personalities 


Trim-bearded Major Galleani is an Italian exile who left an editorial desk 
in New York to lead the first Garibaldi column in Spain in IQSf^Athletic 
although in the fifties, Major Galleani is one of the most recent and most 
welcome additions to the Brigade Staff, to which he was attached on his 
return from a propaganda-tour in the United States. 

Staff-Gaptain Wattis, sixteen years a regular soldier with service in the 
Great (and other) wars, a paragon of military punctiliousness, officially co¬ 
ordinates ammunition and food supplies when the Brigade is in action, but 
is not averse to leading bombing-squads, or tackling snipers. A few of his 
exploits are mentioned in this book. 

Diminutive Lieutenant Poll-who might be under stature for many 
armies has returned to America. On the Brigade Staff he was officially an 
interpreter and informally a cheery comrade. 

The exacting post of Brigade Paymaster, with its many problems- not 
the least of which is “change please”- is ably filled by Lieutenant Pete 
Hampton. 

Another Staff Officer is Hamish Fraser, a veteran of the first Jarama 
days, who has filled many exacting posts, during his long service with the 
Brigade. Once Gommissar of the cavalry unit, he can tell a story of a lucky 
escape when he was unhorsed ten miles behind the Fascist lines, and got 
back through enemy cordons. 

Visitors to the Brigade are taken charge of by Milton Gale, one of whose 
many duties it is to find accomodation and rations for visitors, military or 
civil, no matter where the Brigade may be billeted. 

Lieutenant Sid Levine’s knowledge of machine-guns has more than once 
saved a unit in critical situations. At Jarama and at Brunete he attracted 
official attention by his masterly plotting of machine-gun fire. As a result, 
he was sent to the Base as instructor, being subsequently re-called and 
promoted to the Brigade Staff in the same capacity. 

Another new arrival on the Brigade Staff is Gaptain Milton Wolff, former 
leader of a Machine-Gun Section in the Washington Battalion. For his 
good work at Belchite, he was promoted Lieutenant. For a while he was 
Acting-Gommander of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion. 
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Brigade Commissariat of War 


Political Commissars, or “Commissar Delegates of War”—as they are 
officially termed in the Spanish Republican Army—arose out of the same 
historical necessity that gave birth to the first Political Commissars on 
record-the Commissars of the French Revolution. 

Faced with the task of defending their newly-won freedom against the 
armed combination of the reactionary powers of Europe, beset with 
treachery on all sides, forced to rely on military leadership whose loyalty 
was often doubtful, the members of the Paris Convention hit upon the 
expedient of sending to the Army units their own delegates-tried and 
trusted adherents of the Revolution. The experiment justified itself; these 
Commissars guided the Army, established discipline, built up morale, 
spread education among the men and carried the revolution into the 
enemy’s camp. 

The creation of Politieal Commissars in Spain closely parallels the 
Freneh historical example. At the outbreak of the military revolt the 
Spanish People’s Government had only untrained men to oppose the 
military units of the Fascist officers. Victory for the Government 
demanded the mastering of military technique, an efficient military or 
ganisation and discipline resting on political education, and comradeship 
between the Command and the militia. These unmistakeably political 
problems demanded a political solution; for that purpose, the 
Commissariat of War was established four months after the outbreak of the 
revolt. 

The Commissars are an integral part of the Army. Primarily their role is 
to inspire their unit with the highest spirit of discipline and loyalty to the 
Republican cause and establish a feeling of mutual confidence and good 
comradeship between Commanders and men. In the People’s Army 
discipline is not based on militarism but on the conscious realisation that 
the interests of the people and of its Government are the same. The 
Commissar teaches the recruit that victory depends on carrying out 
unquestioningly and unwaveringly whatever order the military Command 
may issue. In an Imperialist Army soldiers are kept forward in the attack by 
another file of soldiers who will shoot them if they retreat; the Commissar 
aims at keeping the soldiers forward in the attack by their own passionate 
devotion to the cause for which they fight. 
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The Commissar is an educator in the broadest sense of the word. He 
does not lecture or teach (although he may when the necessity arises) but 
uses every opportunity to clarify all political issues that arise. He strives to 
increase the store of knowledge of both officers and men. In Imperialist 
Armies the rule is to keep the men in ignorance; in a revolutionary Army 
the Commissars keep the men fully informed of the aims of the war, and 
also of the immediate objectives of the Command. A soldier who knows the 
importance of the military objective and also the reason for it can be 
trusted to put up a much better fight for it. The Commissar knows how to 
impart military knowledge and yet keep the military secrecy so essential to 
successful operations. 

The Commissar’s work extends to the smallest details that contribute to 
the material well-being and comfort of the men. He is not a cook, but he 
sees that the food is prepared as well as possible; he is not Quartermaster, 
but he worries about clothes and supplies; he is not a doctor but he worries 
about health, hygiene and sanitation; he works indefatigably so that the 
men may have maximum comfort, leisure, rest and recreation. 

The Commissar never forgets that the interests of the soldiers and 
civilians are the same; he strives to develop the most fraternal relationship 
between the troops and the population. The Army is there to help the 
people-as every soldier will readily affirm; the Commissar ensures that 
this is translated into practice. Troops relieved from front-line duty are 
often seen spending their rest-period helping the peasants with an 
enthusiasm that only the most profound feeling of mutual interest could 
arouse. The Commissar strives to ensure that the same feeling of fraternity 
is shown to the population in territory redeemed from Faseist control, and 
he exerts his propagandist skill to the utmost to win over apathetic—and 
even hostile—elements. 

The Commissar co-operates closely with the military Commander at 
whose side he is appointed. He participates, in an advisory capacity, in the 
decisions of the military Command, bringing his intimate knowledge of 
men and his political understanding to bear on military problems. As a 
mark of complete agreement between military and political leadership, 
orders and reports are signed jointly by the Commander and the 
Commissar. Propaganda directed against the enemy plays an important 
part in the Commissar’s activity. Here again, the military and political 
leaders work hand in hand, undermining the morale of the enemy, 
destroying his will to fight and thus helping the People’s Army to more 
speedy victory. 

The Commissar is always on the alert to promote and popularise 
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education, especially in military subjects, and to help to promotion from 
the ranks those who deserve it. 

At all times, the Commissar sets a personal example to the Volunteers of 
the rank-and-file. In action, he is found where his personal example and 
influence is the most decisive. “First to advance and last to retreat”—the 
slogan of the Commissars-has been sealed in the life-blood of many of the 
ablest and best men of the Spanish Republican Army. 

The Brigade Commissariat, office of the Brigade Commissar, was 
established by Barthel, first Commissar of the Brigade after Copic took 
over military command. Aitken, Nelson and Doran in turn have 
contributed to its further development and brought it to its present state of 
efficiency. 

The Brigade Commissariat publishes daily a mimeographed bulletin 
Our Fight, giving a news-digest in English and Spanish, and articles of 
special interest to the Brigade. When time and opportunity permit, it also 
publishes a printed journal under the same title. 

The Commissariat has a special department of propaganda directed 
towards the enemy and also a Sound-Truck for that purpose. It maintains a 
library, a photographic department, and recently, it has begun the 
organisation of musical and drama groups. Special effort is given by the 
Commissariat towards eradicating illiteracy among Spanish soldiers. 

The Commissariat co-operates with the civilian population and 
maintains the most harmonious relationship with them. When occasion 
permits, joint fiestas are organised in the villages. The Sound-Wagon is 
often put to use to give concerts. It is worthy of mention that the Brigade 
distributed over 22,000 pesetas worth of gifts to the children, last 
Christmas, with money raised through voluntary contributions by the men. 

It is impossible to give within this limited space a full description of the 
manifold functions of the Commissariat. Its work never ceases; in action or 
at rest, the political, physical, cultural, educational and recreational needs 
of the men are always provided for—factors that are all-important in 
maintaining the morale of the troops at their maximum military efficiency. 

S. M. 
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John T. Bernard and 
Jerry O Connell, 
United States 
Congressmen who 
visited Spain in 
October 1937. 


Major C. Attlee, 
parliamentary leader 
of the British Labour 
Party, with General Miaja 
and other members of the 
General Staff and Popular 
Front Committee at 
Madrid, December 1937. 




Miriam Arceri 
(Italy) and Hilda 
Vernon (England) 
who with other 
members of the 
Women s World 
Committee against 
War and Fascism 
visited the Brigade 
in November 1937. 






0 Brigade Commissar Dave Doran. 
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(In circle) Adjutant Brigade Commissar Bob Cooney. 
(Right) Commissar Jim Bourne. (Below) Major 
Crespo and some members of the Brigade Staff. 





Dave Doran, Brigade Commissar 


Dave Doran, Brigade Political Commissar, is an outstanding example of 
the type of youth now in command in the XV Brigade and in the 
Republican Army as well. Quick in thought, decisive in action, mature in 
judgement, Doran has been long an organizer and leader of men. 

Although only 28 years of age he joined the Young Communist League 
while still in his teens and has taken an active part ever since in the 
organization of workers in the United States. His ability brought him 
quickly to the fore, and he has been a member of the National Executive 
Council of the League for many years. Son of a paper-mill worker of 
Albany, N.Y., he had to quit school for work at an early age. 

Among others, he tried his hand at picking cotton and put in a few years 
at sea. At one time he spent ninety days on the chain-gang in Texas for the 
heinous crime of distributing leaflets that called for the organization of 
agricultural workers. Undeterred, he undertook to do organizational work 
in Alabama, a very risky and illegal undertaking. His partner in this work 
was Angelo Herndon, internationally known Negro youth-leader, with 
whom Dave Doran worked, campaigning and organizing Negro and White 
workers in the struggle against the common enemy. 

As an organizer in the South, in the Pittsburgh steel and coal area, in the 
East and in the Middle West Dave Doran had learned how to win the 
respect of his fellow workers, how to employ the weapon of political 
understanding and clarity to overcome seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacles. 

His record at Belchite-described elsewhere in this book—is not an 
isolated act. He has been known to volunteer and carry out dangerous 
assignments on many occasions where quick results were called for. 

Years of training and experience make Dave Doran examine every 
political problem before acting on it. Despite his preoccupation with 
political matters he has a strong flair for the military sciences. It was this 
fortunate combination that enabled him to play a very important role in 
raising the military efficiency of the Brigade, raising its political level at 
the same time. 

S. M. 
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Commissariat Personalities 


Twenty-five year old Jose Maria, Adjutant Commissar, native of the 
Balearics, was a school-teacher before the war. 

He participated in the Catalan attack on Majorca, and served 
subsequently on the Aragon and other fronts. In pursuance of the policy of 
liquidating illiteracy among the peasant soldiers, Jose Maria was next sent 
as teacher to various Battalions. Since September 1937, he has been on the 
XV Brigade Staff. 

Bob Cooney from Aberdeen is the other Adjutant Commissar. Although 
only in the twenties he shows great organising genius, and has a record of 
working-class activity that would take other men half a century to achieve. 
He is not alone efficient but popular- a combination that is all too rare. A 
recent addition to the Brigade staff, he has already much achievement 
there to his credit. 

Jim Bourne from Seattle, Wash., is another conscientous and hard 
worker on the Political Commissariat Staff. He was a Company Commissar 
at Brunete, an acting Battalion Commissar during the Aragon offensive. 
Rapid promotion was due to consistent display of outstanding ability. 
Bourne is six feet three inches in height, and not yet thirty years old. 

Sergeant Harry Randall and his staff in the photographic department do 
their work well under difficult conditions. Taking photos under fire is for 
them only the beginning of a series of adventures. Their laboratory which 
has grown from modest beginnings must be near the front; electric light is 
not always found near the lines. Photographic materials are scarce in 
Spain, but they must always manage a supply. 

Vic Shammall from Manchester is Secretary to the Brigade Commissar, 
but has a habit from the early Jarama days of picking up a rifle and looking 
for trouble. He has been at the front with the Brigade in every one of its 
campaigns. 

M. E. 
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Helping the Brigade 


The days when men had to hurry from the training-camps to fight in the 
front-lines within a few days after arrival in Spain are long since ended. 
Today, at the Base, under the guidance of Major Johnson, assisted by 
officers who have had practical active-service experience, new Volunteers 
are given a lengthy and comprehensive course of training in modern 
warfare. The Washington Battalion and the Mackenzie Papineau Battalion 
got such training; every reinforcement for these and other Battalions also 
gets it. 

To select the Volunteers of many nationalities and of varying 
capabilities, and to assign them to the duty in which they can give best 
service is one of the tasks of the Political Commissariat and the Cadres 
Service. The Cadres Service keeps a record of every Volunteer, and 
regularly checks up on his progress in training and in action, transfering 
him if necessary to another department. In conjunction with the military 
and political leaders the Service selects the Volunteers for advanced 
military and political schools, or for various posts in the administration, in 
the training base and other services. In brief, the Cadres Service finds the 
most suitable men for every type of service. 

Ed. Bender and Sol Rose from tbe States, Bob Kerr, Canadian leader and 
Jack Tawson, Alex Cummings and Hercules Augherinos from Britain have 
in turn shared the heavy responsibilities of the Cadres Services. 

Reference has been previously made to the pioneering work of 
Commissars Kerrigan and Lawrence. Commissar Kerrigan was succeeded 
by Commissar Bill Paynter, Commissar Lawrence by Commissar John 
Gates. 

Bill Paynter, member of tbe Executive of the South Wales Miners’ 
Lederation, had the endorsement of his Executive when he volunteered for 
service with the International Brigades. A hard life in the coalfield, 
political struggles which included imprisonment fitted him for the difficult 
problems he had to face in his capacity as Commissar. Stalky, good- 
humoured, hard-working he was able to make a success of his job before 
his Trade Union responsibilities at home deprived the British comrades in 
Spain of one of their best leaders. 
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“Johnny” Gates came to the Base after seven months continuous frout- 
line service with the 86th Brigade on the Cordova front. Extracts from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morandi’s letter of credentials to him will serve here 
as an appreciation of his worth. The letter reads in part: 

“John Gates was one of the organisers of the 20th International 
Battalion that left the Base on March 20, 1937... He was the political and 
organisational spirit of the English-speaking Company which in all the 
battles on the Pozoblanco front demonstrated great fighting courage and a 
truly auti-Eascist spirit... He was given a special mission by the military 
command that he accomplished with brilliant eapacity and a genuine spirit 
of sacrifice... As a special honour he was proposed as Brigade Political 
Commissar. While waiting for the official appointment he was designated 
Adjutant Political Commissar... His transfer to more important work is 
keenly felt by the Brigade because we lose in John Gates a true comrade 
and an excellent Commissar.” 


★ 

A chapter on the building of the Brigade would be incomplete without a 
reference to the organisations in the home countries which are actively 
working to assist their comrades in Spain, to supply them with those 
necessaries that are scanty or unavailable in a country at war, and which 
also make every effort to ensure that the dependants of men who have 
given their lives or who are disabled shall not want. 

In the United States the Friends of the Lincoln Battalion, in Canada the 
Friends of the Maekenzie-Papineau Battalion, in Great Britain the 
Dependants’ Aid Committee, in Ireland the Friends of the Spanish 
Republic—a tribute of gratitude goes to those organisations not only from 
the International Volunteers in Spain but from the whole anti-Fascist 
people. 

D. A. 
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(Top to bottom right) 
Ralph Bates, former 
editor of the “Volunteer 
for Liberty Commissar 
Bill Lawrence: Edwin 
Rolfe, editor “Volunteer 
for Liberty (Top left) 
Denis Jordan and Ed. 
Bender (Cadres Service): 
Lieut. Walter Garland 
Lincoln Battalion 
machine-gunner; Lieut. 
Lou Secundy, chief of 
Brigade Auto-Park. 
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flop to bottom right) John Deck, Chief Scout, 
killed at Brunete, July 1937; Bob Kerr, 

Canadian leader; Bill Paynter and Walter 
Tapsell. (Below) Captain Milton Wolff. (In circle) 
Comrade Mahoney, Brigade Postmaster. 





(Right) The Travelling Dental 
Surgery always draws a crowd. 
While Dr. Klein pulls the tooth, the 
onlookers advise the patient. 
(Below) Lincoln-Washington 
Ambulance 


Dr. Bradsworth (third left), 
with some of his First Aid men. 
(Below) A Classification post 
on the Aragon Front. 
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(Left) Dr. Magid 
towers over his 
staff. (Centre) 

Dr Hene of the 
Mackenzie- 
Papineau 
Battalion. 



Dr. de Soto of the Lincoln- 
Washingtons. (Right) A flesh 
wound doesn't worry this Canuck. 



Brigade Services 


The Sanitary Service 


The XV. Brigade takes good care of its own. The Sanitary Service and 
the treatment accorded to the wounded leave nothing to be desired. 

The Sanitary Service of the Brigade was first organized by Dr. Minkoff 
who was later sent to the Southern front to organize the Sanitary Service 
there. His work was taken over by Dr. Langer, later followed by Dr. Mark 
Strauss, former Doctor of the Washington Battalion. 

Since early days the Brigade had its own field hospital with a mobile 
operating unit, the “Auto-chir”. Towards the end of 1937 this field 
hospital was enlarged by the American Medical Bureau which contributed 
complete equipment and operating personnel. 

The field hospital is now in charge of Dr. Edward Barsky, Chief Surgeon 
and Commandant of the American Hospitals in Spain. The unit consists of 
six doctors, six or seven American nurses and is equipped to take care of 
tall major operations right behind the lines. The unit moves with the 
Brigade. 

Dr. Strauss, Brigade Doctor is responsible for all sanitary and hospital 
arrangements in the Brigade. He is assisted by an Adjutant and by 
Battalion doctors. Every Battalion has its own First Aid Post and its own 
ambulance- the ambulances all contributed by the American, Canadian 
and British Medical Bureaux. 

Brigade Intendencia 

The Intendencia or the Quartermaster and Supply Department of the 
Brigade bears the responsibility of feeding, clothing, and outfitting the 
Brigade. 

The Intendencia draws a standard ration from the General Intendencia 
of the Spanish Army. Since the English and American Volunteers are used 
to a more varied diet they tax themselves a certain amount of pesetas daily 
out of their pay to buy alternative food. 

The Intendencia is under the command of Lt. Evaristo Martinez, born in 
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the Burgos Province of Spain, and one time organiser of the Food 
Workers’ Industrial Union in New York. Fred Lutz, at one time Commissar 
of the Lincoln Battalion in the early Jarama days is Commissar. Lieutenant 
Conrad Kaye, former Chief of the Intendencia now serves in the same 
excellent way in another capacity. 

The Kitchen 

Lieutenant Walker who is responsible for catering in the XV Brigade is 
an old soldier with a gift for evolving supplies out of apparently thin air. 
And in Spain that is something to boast about. Lieut. Walker made such a 
success of his job in the British Battalion that he was promoted to do it for 
the Brigade. Always cheerily exploring some new avenue he follows a trail 
to its end-and the end always is some surprise variation and 
supplementation of Brigade rations. 

Sergeant Harold Aubrey is in charge of the Brigade cooks. His 
reminiscences go back to the first days when cooking was done over open 
fires at Jarama, and artillery and aircraft often added shrapnel to the 
ingredients. Aubrey doesn’t hold with the popular theory that cooks have 
an easy life. At Brunete, he will recall, a food-wagon was bombed and some 
of its occupants killed. Sometimes mules had to be used where wagons 
could not travel; sixteen mules were killed one day. There were some of the 
kitchen staff with each mule. “Is it a soft life?” queries Aubrey. 

The Auto - Park 

Lieutenant Lou Secundy and his staff have had to encounter unusually 
accentuated difficulties since they took over the Auto-Park in the summer 
of 1937. They were scarcely a week on the job when they had to transport 
the Brigade on a trip of record length, in trucks of record unreliability. 
Transport was one of the most aeute problems throughout the Aragon 
offensive. Secundy considers it the luckiest break in his life that the 
Brigade by capturing Quinto and Belchite added some trucks and tools to 
its outfit. In those days mechanics and chofers worked on an average a 
twenty-hour day. The roads of Spain are hard on any transport. An 
additional problem is spare parts. Some XV Brigade mechanies have made 
ingenious repairs, patching motors with parts of different makes, building 
trucks out of parts of a dozen different models. 

Water, food or munitions to the line, supplies to the depots, stores from 
various parts-these are just a few of the Auto-Park activities. Now and then 
a driver is off the list. His bombed or machine-gunned truck is recovered if 
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possible. The men of the Auto-Park have little of the glamour that 
surrounds the infantryman. But, they do a dangerous job, and they do it 
well. 


The Post-Office 

When the boys of the British Battalion were moving up to Jarama in early 
February 1937, they were surprised to receive letters from home. 
Comrade Mahoney had begun his job. Fie has kept it up since; today he is 
Brigade Postmaster. When the Brigade is at rest, enjoying its nightly eight- 
hour sleep. Comrade Mahoney is travelling back and forth, sorting and 
delivering incoming mail, collecting and despatching outgoing letters. 
When the Brigade is in action, he is still on the job, the only difference 
being that then he has to move his Headquarters, and take longer trips to 
the main Field Post Office behind, and thence to the various Battalions in 
the line. 

At Brunete, Comrade Mahoney did thirty miles up and thirty miles back 
through shelling, bombing and straffing. He missed some bombs, but he 
never missed a day’s delivery. 

“The only incident worth mention that I remember (he says) was when a 
Fascist plane came down to strafe one day. I and my comrade ran the car off 
the road; we got out and lay down, a few yards away. Unfortunately they hit 
the car with tracer bullets and set a mail-bag on fire. We jumped up and 
threw earth in, and quenched the fire before much damage was done.” 

As an afterthought, he remembers that the plane was still in the air while 
they were quenching the fire; as another afterthought—that he continued 
on and delivered his post. 

Comrade Mahoney is a Londoner, frail, fair-haired and in the early 
thirties. He has been in Spain since December 1936. When he has time, 
he will take a leave and see Madrid “properly”. 


Transmissions 

Laying telephone lines in battle is a hazardous undertaking. But, 
maintaining them, carrying out the repairs, altering the lay of the lines and 
making alternative ones is even more hazardous. The Transmissions 
Department of the XV Brigade which carries out that work gets none of the 
glamour of the war but risks most of its dangers. 

In trench warfare. Transmission work is routine. As a rule, the lines back 
to the Brigade seldom meet with mishaps and repairing them is 
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comparatively safe. But, in an offensive, as at Brunete and in Aragon, lines 
have to be laid under fire, and the cablemen who must keep Headquarters 
and the infantry in continuous communication cannot afford time to take 
cover. Throughout the battle telephones have to be altered, lines broken 
by shell-fire and aerial bombardment mnst be repaired, and the repairs 
earried out immediately, no matter how heavy the enemy’s fire. 

The Transmissions Department of the XV Brigade does its work 
efficiently even though it often has to pay in blood for every line it lays. 

The Anti - Tank Battery 

Hngh Slater, present Commander of the British Anti-Tank Battery, was 
wielding a pen in Spain, on behalf of the International Press 
Correspondence, and in the course of his duties was spending most of his 
time at the front. Realising that the shelling, bombing and sniping to which 
he was subjected was too one-sided, and not liking the idea of defending 
his life with ink merely. Slater decided to take a hand in the game. The 
Anti-Tank Battery, then being formed, was his choice; he became its 
Political Commissar, and went to Jarama and thence to Brunete with the 
Battery Commander, Malcolm Dunbar. When Dunbar was wounded Slater 
became Commander, and Bill Alexander—since “stolen” as Adjutant to the 
British Battalion-became Commissar. 

Slater began where Dunbar had to leave off, and Alexander continued 
Slater’s good work, and both were working with as good a crowd as anyone 
would like to meet-that is how the leaders explain why the Anti-Tank 
Battery, in action or out of it, is the pride of the XV Brigade. 

The wall-newspaper, “Assault and Battery News” is of such a high 
standard that when one of its issues was produced on a roadside where the 
Battery was in action, in Aragon, men from other units dodged snipers to 
read its virile (if occasionally unprintable) contents. Its Editor, Miles 
Tomalin, in the intervals of laying a gun, enlivens things with his recorda 
and impossible sing-songs. 

Jeff Mildwater was Battery Second-in-Command when a bullet shattered 
his knee-cap at Puentes de Ebro. Otto Estensen (who with Bill Alexander, 
Proctor and Saturnina was cited for bravery at Belchite) takes his place. 

The XV Brigade Anti-Tank Battery is a happy team of British and 
Spanish comrades—with just a sprinkling of Americans, Canadians and 
Irishmen, to preserve the international feeling! In battle or out of it they 
represent in miniatnre the People’s Army at its best, good military leaders, 
good political guidance, good soldiers, and good comrades. 
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The Anti-tank 
Battery: (above) 
Captain Hugh 
Slater, Commander, 
and Lieut. Jejf 
Mildwater: 

(in circle) Frank 
Proctor, cited for 
bravery: (centre) 
some of the gun 
commanders; 
(bottom) Miles 
Tomalin entertains 
with his recorda. 
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Battalion Leaders 


Captain Phil Detro 

Lanky Captain Phil Detro from Texas now commands the Lincoln 
Washington Battalion. Scion of an old American family that can trace its 
ancestry back to the War of the Revolution, he does not belong to any 
political party. “I am just an anli-Fascist”, he says, and the men who 
know him affirm that he is “a damn good one at that, as good as they 
come”. 

In Spain since April 1937, Detro was first a Section-Commander in the 
Washington Battalion, and subsequently replaced Captain Aimlie when 
the latter was wounded at Brunete in July. Detro himself was wounded in 
the last days of the same campaign but returned from hospital in time to 
participate in the Aragon offensive. At Belchite, he played a prominent 
part in the street-fighting. In a few weeks he became successively 
Battalion Adjutant and Battalion Commander—replacing Commander 
Lamb when the latter was invalided. 

Six feet four inches tall, with military training already acquired in the 
National Guard, Detro is not only a capable military Commander but 
also a comrade of the men whom he so well led at Fuentes de Ebro and 
since. 


Commissar Fred Keller 

When Carl Geiser was wounded at Fuentes de Ebro in October Fred 
Keller took his place as Commissar of the Lincoln-Washington Battalion. 
Born in New York in 1914, young Keller had a reputation as an athlete. He 
was on the All-Star Football team in High School and was for three years in 
the Golden Glove Boxing tournaments. Two years in a School of 
Journalism, work as an elevator operator and in the Building Trade were 
among his varied ways of earning a living. 

In Spain since June 1937, he showed exceptional bravery in the 
Aragon offensive. His knowledge of men has resulted in his present 
appointment. 
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Alfredo Balsa 


Captain Alfredo Balsa, present Commander of the Spanish Battalion in 
the XV Brigade, has a long record of militant revolutionary history. Born 
in 1899, in Lngo, he emigrated at an early age to Cnba and thence to the 
Argentine. Returning, he was called for military service in the war in 
Morocco, throughout which he served. Demobilised, he went to work in 
Madrid. In 1930 he was imprisoned for revolutionary activity. 

On the outbreak of the revolt, he left home and family and volnnteered 
for service with the government forces. He has served since on many 
fronts, and in January 1937, was given command of a Battalion, with the 
rank of Captain. He came to the XV Brigade dnring the Jarama campaign, 
and was snbsequently appointed to command the Spanish Battalion, which 
post he still fills. 


Commissar Jose Maria Varela 

Jose Maria Varela was born in Madrid in 1915. His father died young, 
and Jose maintained the family on his meagre wages as a motor-mechanic. 
He was prominent in the United Soeialist Yonth, in which organisation he 
filled important posts. 

On the outbreak of the Fascist revolt, he joined the Mangada Column 
and saw service on many fronts. When the famous Fifth Regiment, nucleus 
of the present Repnblican Army, was organised young Jose Maria became 
Commissar of the Canarias Battalion. After the unification of the army, he 
was attached to the Campesino Brigade, and was snbsequently transferred 
as Battalion Commissar to the Spanish Battalion of our Brigade. 


Captain E. Cecil Smith 

Capt. E. Cecil Smith, Commander of the Mackenzie-Papineaus is by 
profession a newspapermen, but has tried his hand at many a trade, 
covering three continents. 

Born in 1903, Smith spent some time at Shanghai before going to 
work on a newspaper in Canada. He had worked in a shipyard, was a 
machinist, drove a trnck and did what most yonng men do to earn a 
living. 
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He served eight years with the Canadian Royal Engineers where he was 
promoted to Sergeant-Major. He came to Spain to utilise his military 
experience for the Republican canse. He moved np with the Washington 
Battalion to Brnnete and did outstanding work there until a bnllet 
temporarily put him out of active service. 

On his retnrn from hospital he joined the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion 
and was in command of a Company at Puentes de Ebro. He distingnished 
himself once more in action and when Bob Thompson, Battalion 
Commander fell ill, Capt. Smith took over command. 


Sol Wellman 

Sol Wellman, Commissar of the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion since the 
death of Joe Dallet, came to Spain in May 1937. 

After finishing Officer’s Training School he was sent to the Mackenzie- 
Papineau Battalion as a Company Commissar. He became Battalion 
Commissar in the heat of action at Puentes de Ebro when Joe Dallei died 
in the first charge. 

Wellman was born in 1913 in Elizabeth, N.J. After three and half years 
he was expelled from High School for participating in an Unemployed 
Demonstration and went to work driving a truck. He joined the union and 
soon became Business Agent of the Wholesale Drivers’ Union. 


Fred Copeman 

Fred Copeman, Commander of the British Battalion, is already wf iely 
known in working class circles in Britain. 

At the age of fonrteen, he joined the British Navy, and in 1931 played a 
big part in the strike of British sailors at Invergordon. 

When the strike was over, comrade Copeman and some of the other 
leaders were marked men by the Naval Authorities. It was not long before 
he was discharged as a “dangerons element”. 

He soon became a well known speaker for the International Labour 
Defence, and later became the organiser of the London Unemployed 
Movement. While occupying this position he was sentenced to several 
terms of imprisonment for his activities on behalf of the nnemployed. 

In the first days of the battles at Jarama, he did magnificent work. 
Thongh wonnded early in the fight, he refused to go to hospital and 
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continued to operate his machine-guns and to rally his comrades 
repeatedly. It was not until the third day, after being wounded three times, 
that the medical officer was able to get him to go to hospital. 

Shortly after he came back to the Battalion, Jock Cunningham was 
wounded, and being second in command, Fred then became the Battalion 
Commander. After a brief visit to Britain in August 1937, he again leads 
his Battalion. 

His pet adversion is publicity; his characteristics courage in action and 
comradeship with his men. 


Walter Tapsell 

Thirty-three years old, Walter Tapsell, Commissar of the British 
Battalion, has crowded much activity into his life since he joined the 
Communist Party at the age of sixteen years. He has been in turn Executive 
member and National Organiser for the Y.C.L. and Manager of the Daily 
Worker. He eame to Spain in February 1937, and soldiered in the ranks of 
the Battalion. During the Brunete offensive he became Battalion 
Commissar whieh post he has since filled-except during a brief visit to 
England in September. 

A good organiser, a cheery eomrade, Tapsell throws all his energy into 
his work. He has a reputation for devastating wit. Nevertheless, even 
among those who eome under its lash, he is extremely popular. He is the 
life and soul of every social gathering, and on the field he has proved 
himself a good soldier and a good leader of men. 

M.R. 
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Map shoiving the Republican advance in the Quinto-Bekhite offensive, September 1937. 
The Brigade was etigaged at Quinto, Bekhite andMediana. The line established on 
September 6, wasfurther extended in the Osera sector, by the attack of October 13, in 
which the XV Brigade played a prominent part, pushing in the Fascist lines nearer to 
Fuentes de Ebro. The advance of October 13 is not shown in the above map 
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THE ARAGON OFFENSIVE 


In the last week of August 1937, the inactivity which had prevailedfor 
nine months on the Aragon front, was abruptly ended when the 
Government forces launched an offensive on the Saragossa front—the 
fourth offensive that Summer of the newly-organised Republican Army. 

Militarily, the Saragossa sector did not lend itself to the type of warfare 
to which the soldiers of the Republican Army were hitherto accustomed. 
Great ranges of barren hills separated wide bare valleys, often resulting in 
a "No-Man's-Land” of several kilometres in width. The front line consisted 
of strong-posts, which—owing to the nature of the terrain—did not need to 
be connected up by trenches. The towns in Fascist territory, located on hills, 
had been converted—under the direction of German military engineers into 
veritable fortresses. At Quinto for instance, conicalPurburellHill had been 
fortified on all sides. Its defence-system included barbed-wire, tank-traps, 
artillery and machine-gun emplacements, bomb-proof magazines and dug- 
outs. At Quinto and other towns captured during the Republican advance 
there was an elaborate system of underground passages connecting the 
various strongholds. Fascist military equipment was of the latest German 
and Italian patterns including anti-tank rifles and anti-aircraft guns by 
Krupp. 

The Republican offensive, starting from Azaila near Hijar, drove north 
along the line of the railroad towards Saragossa. Aircraft, artillery and 
tanks co-operated with a smoothness born of the experiences on the Brunete 
front. While Quinto was being invested the Fascist lines along the banks of 
the Ebro river were being hammered. Pina railway station was quickly 
captured, and from positions north-east of Saragossa itself the defences of 
that city were bombarded by Republican artillery. 

Quinto was captured after three days street-fighting, the booty including 
artillery pieces, machine-guns and several hundred prisoners. The Fascists 
were driven back to Fuentes de Ebro where their line held. 

The Republican advance now swung west towards the strategically 
situated town ofBelchite, rail and roadjunctionfor Saragossa. After a brief 
and vicious resistance Codo was first captured and the Republican forces 
advanced west beyond Belchite while the siege of the town itself was begun. 
Belchite held out for six days. With its capture ended the most important 
phase of the offensive. 
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The Aragon offensive resulted in a territorial gain of approximately nine 
hundred square kilometres. The more important of the places captured 
were: Puebla de Alborton, afort the great strategic importance of which had 
been stressed by Franco a short time previously in a radio speech; Codo, a 
road junction of importance; Pina railway station, which added two score 
kilometres of railway to Republican hands; the dominating position of the 
Ermita de la Virgen, andfinally Quinto and Belchite. In killed, wounded 
and prisoners, the Fascists lost more than six thowsand men. In the air as 
well as on land, the superiority of the Republican forces was manifest; in 
the last three days of the offensive, twenty Fascist machines were shot 
down. 

The capture of the fortresses of Quinto and Belchite is of paramount 
strategical importance. Both were the keypoints of a strongly fortified line 
which covered Saragossa and which was responsible for holding up the 
advance of the Catalan columns in the early days of the war. Since then the 
fortif ications had been strengthened to the extent that German experts 
assured the garrisons they were impregnable. (In point of fact, the 
fortifications at Fuentes de Ebro are an excellent example of anti-tank 
■defence). 

Belchite had a record as an invulnerable fortified town. Even Napoleon 
. had been halted at its gatesl Its strategic importance lies in the fact that it 
covers the most vulnerable point of Saragossa (which is naturallyprotected 
to the north -east by the rivers Ebro and Gallego.) The Republican positions 
in this sector were pushed forward to within twenty kilometres of 
Saragossa. 

Of particular importance is the fact that the Aragon offensive 
demonstrated the continually increasing superiority of the Republican 
forces, proving that the Brunete offensive, was but the beginning of the 
maturing of the offensive powers of the new army. Equally important was 
that the offensive signalled the activising of afront from which —for reasons 
no longer existent—All Quiet” reports had become altogether too 
customary. The improved situation in the rearguard was reflected at the 
front. Units in which the Anarchist tendency was dominant fought side by 
■side with units in which Communist influence prevailed. The great lesson of 
the Aragon offensive was a lesson of ‘"Unity to win the War". 

The XV Brigade was engaged in all the major actions of the Aragon 
offensive, andplayed the chief role in the capture of Quinto and Belchite. In 
conjunction with another Brigade it captured Quinto; the capture of the 
keypoint of Purburell Hill was accomplished by the XVBrigade alone. 

For six gruelling days the Lincoln-Washington, Dimitrov and Spanish 
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Battalions hammered their way through the fortifications of Belchite, 
while the British Battalion fought off a Fascist relieving column at 
Mediana. The Brigade—as its Commander subsequently pointed out— 
“showed in even greater measure those combative qualities that at Jarama 
and Brunete placed it in the first rank among the units of the Republican 
army”. 

Street fighting was a new experience for men who—with the exception of 
one day at Villanueva de la Canada—had no previous experience of or 
training in the exhausting and nerve-wracking house-to house fighting 
which they nevertheless successfully undertook at Quinto and Belchite. 

Members of the Brigade Staff initiated several combat groups in the art of 
street-fighting, and casualties among the Staff were accordingly heavy. At 
Quinto Comrade Cede of the Operations staff was killed and Staff-Captain 
Wintringham and Adjutant-Commissar Andre Kobal seriously wounded 
jwhile storming the Church which was the main Fascist stronghold. 

^ At Belchite, Commissar Nelson was wounded, necessitating not only his 
withdrawal from action but from the active service list. Shosteck was killed 
while participating with the Chief of Staff whose Secretary he was, in a 
grenade attack. Staff Captain Wattis was seriously injured during 
mopping-up operations. 

Each Battalion of the Brigade distinguished itself in action: the Spanish 
Battalion on the occasion of an attempted sortie from Belchite by a band of 
Fascist officers; the Dimitrovs—who were, in fact, the spearhead of most 
attacks—behaved with their cuftomary valour, the Lincoln-Washington 
Battalion throughout the gruelling days of street-fighting at Belchite, and 
the British Battalion at the storming of Purburell FhilL 

After the capture of Belchite, the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion came 
from the Base to join the Brigade, and—in furtherance of the policy of 
language grouping in Brigades—the Dimitrovs, to the general regret of all 
comrades, were transferred to another Brigade. Their proud record in the 
Jarama, Brunete and Aragon campaigns will be an abiding memory with 
their English-speaking and Spanish comrades who now constitute the XV 
Brigade. 

In October, the Brigade was moved up to Euentes de Ebro where, on the 
1 ‘hth, it took part in an attack on fortifications near the town. Here, the 
Canadian Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion received their baptism of fire, 
and although deprived of the guidance of their Commissar Joe Dallet— 
killed in thefirst moments of the attack—distinguished themselves in action, 
advancing a kilometre and gaining and holding Fascist trenches of strategic 
importance. 
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(Top left) Major Merrimart at 
Brigade Observation Post before 
advance on Quinto. (Right) View 
from the post. Quinto Church on 
horizon. (Centre) Three views of 
streets after capture of town. 


(Left) Quinto villagers welcome Republican 



:. (Right) View from Quinto Church. 





Capturing Quinto 


As Told by Members of the Lineoln-Washington 
Battalion 


We got off the trucks back of a high hill, prominent because it stood out 
like a large mole on a bare back. The terrain was very flat and barren as a 
desert. Steps had been cut in the hill leading to dug-outs higher up. 
Several artillery pieces were near the foot of the rise. About three 
kilometres in front of us lay our objective, Quinto. 

We had hardly finished breakfast when our artillery opened up. Next we 
saw our planes unloading their cargo over the enemy positions. Clouds of 
smoke rose to the sky; orders to assemble roared out. The tanks came on, 
blasting the Fascist fortifications and “over the top” we went, following the 
tanks. The Fascists ran back to the town and we followed closely on their 
heels, capturing the trenches outslide the town. 

The tanks pursued the fleeing foe right into the town, firing at fortified 
houses and destroying machine-gun nests. Most of the Fascists took refuge 
in the Church situated on a hill which dominated the landscape. 

By the time our Battalion reached the Cemetery on the outskirts of the 
town, night was fast approaching. One of our tanks made a direct hit on a 
Fascist ammunition dump and the shells and grenades kept on exploding 
like firecrackers all night. 

That evening one of our artillery pieces was brought up to cover the hill 
while we disposed of our machine-guns placing them at strategic points. 
The Machine-Gun Company was commanded by Emanuel Lanzer. Nick 
Pappas was Adjutant and Ruby Ryant the Company Commissar. The 
Company stood guard in case the Fascists tried to counter-attack under 
cover of night. 

The next morning we received orders to enter the town and clean up the 
Church and the houses in which Fascists had taken cover. We fixed 
bayonets and, taking at least three bombs each, began moving on the 
houses. 

The town simply swarmed with snipers who, aided by machine-guns in 
the Church and other key positions kept up a deadly fire against our 
advancing parties. Our machine-guns and artillery in turn laid down an 
effective barrage on the Church tower while we entered the town. 

When our Section reached the first street we split up in groups. Our 
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group took a street that was on an upgrade and led past the Church — one 
block to the right of it. There were about five of us in the group and as we 
started up the street Commissar Steve Nelson joined us, pistol in hand, 
alert, but with his usual cheerful smile on his face. We checked every house 
carefully, banging on the door and yelling to see if anybody was within. If 
there was no reply, we broke the door open with a beam carried along for 
this purpose and threw a couple of hand grenades inside just to make sure. 
Two men entered one of the houses without this precaution only to be 
brought back, a few minutes later, both bayoneted. 

Our group was working both sides of the street at the same time. The 
men on one side were watching very carefully the windows on the other 
side of the street on the look-out for snipers. In a few cases we found it 
necessary to shoot open the lock on the door before we were able to enter. 
In a short time all of the town was subdued with the exception of the 

j'Church. 

•^The civilians in the houses always responded to our eall and soon all the 
townspeople were out of their hiding, women, ehildren, babies, old men- 
all terror-stricken with their previous experiences. It wasn’t long before 
they realized they were among friends. We gave them coffee, water and 
food and they were soon talking excitedly, describing the misery the 
Fascists had inflicted on them. 


★ 

When we reached the second house in one street we yelled in as before 
“Venga aqui! ” and we heard muffled calls answering. We distinguished the 
voice of a woman and then we heard moans. We called for a Splanish 
comrade to talk to them and a minute or two later out came a woman of 
about 35, and three small children, all crying to break your heart. 

When they saw our reassuring gestures the woman threw her arms 
around Sid Bassim and kissed him while the children were clutching our 
legs in gratitude and protection. 

We patted them gently on the head and while preparing to send them 
back to safety under escort we moved from the protection of the walls to 
the middle of the street without being aware of it. All of a sudden, a 
machine-gun up the street opened fire, spattering bullets all around. We 
dashed back until we succeeded in rounding the corner. We managed to 
get the woman and one of the children back to safety with us, but the other 
two children, crazed by terror, ran back into the house. Harry Rubin was 
less fortunate and he dropped with a bullet in his hip. 
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After Harry was taken care of we cautiously made our way back to the 
house for the children, this time keeping very close to the wall. Much as we 
tried, we couldn’t induce the children to leave the house. It was necessary 
to bring the mother back who finally brought them out. 

It was horrible to see little children like them going through such 
terrible agony and there was a big lump in our throat as we watched them 
being taken back to safety... 

★ 

While we were fighting our way into Quinto, house by house, one of our 
comrades was hit by a sniper in the leg and the bullet broke a bone. He fell 
to the ground and made feeble efforts to drag himself to safety while bullets 
from the Church and surrounding houses were crackling all around him. 

William Frame, First Aid man, saw his plight. He and two volunteers ran 
to his assistance immediately, and disregarding the snipers, picked him up 
and and carried him to safety. 

★ 

One of the buildings, fortified by walls three feet thick and with 
machine-guns bristling in every window occupied a commanding position. 
The Fascists inside kept up a deadly fire and it was next to impossible to 
take Quinto until this was wiped out. Ten volunteers were called for and 
ten stepped forward immediately. The group was commanded by Carl 
Bradley, the writer of the story: 

“We went armed with nitro-glycerine bottles and took a position about 
eight yards froin the building. We hid there and waited while the artillery 
pounded the building to keep the Fascist snipers away from the windows. 
The artillery accomplished this purpose but couldn’t demolish the walls; 
they were too thick for that. 

Two of the men were wounded as we made our way to the building, and 
three men had to carry them back, which left only five of us to carry on. But 
five was enough. 

Each of us took a bottle of nitro-glycerine, picked out a window and 
bang! every bottle went home, exploding with tremendous flames inside. 
It was good pitching and we had to go back twice to get some more bottles. 
Next we rolled a drum of gasoline inside with a fuse attached to it and 
waited until it exploded. That finished the job. 

As we wended our way back we met hundreds of our soldiers standing on 
the hill, watching enthusiastically the wiping-out of this Fascist stronghold 
that snuffed out the lives of so many of their comrades. The building 
burned all night...” 
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The Church was still holding out. Our artillery kept firing, scoring 
direct hits. The Dimitrovs who had been cleaning up the streets to the left 
of the church and the Lincoln-Washingtons who had been doing the same 
from the right now closed in and partially encircled the Church, keeping 
all openings covered with fire. Max Schwartzberg, runner of the Machine- 
Gun Company (later wounded at Belchite) set up his gun on an 
embankment about 100 yards away, manning it all by himself. But one side 
of the Church couldn’t be covered because it was exposed to fire from 
strongly-entrenched Fascist positions on a neighboring hill. The Church 
had a door on this side also and many Fascists escaped through it. 

While we were giving covering fire the Dimitrovs broke the Church door 
down with a beam. The Fascists immediately opened fire and started 
throwing hand-grenades at us. We drew to one side to be out of direct fire 
and then we retaliated in kind. 

Next we got hold of bundles of hay, threw them inside the Church and 
pitched grenades on top of them trying to set them aflame. It took a long 
time before we succeeded. 

In the meantime another group approached the side of the Church where 
there was a small window. A few Fascists were trying to make their get-away 
through that. But, realizing the hopelessness of their situation, they began 
to surrender and we took 75 prisoners through this small window alone. 
One of the Fascists had his hand blown off above the wrist and he was 
bleeding profusely. We gave him First Aid, and applied a tourniquet. 

We kept up our fire and the Fascists, realising they were completely 
trapped, all surrendered with the exception of a few officers. Carlists, 
Phalangists, Civil Guards and young conscripts, they were all lined up, 
many of them badly wounded, many of them terror stricken. But the young 
conscripts were all very happy, shouting “Viva la Republica”, and “Viva el 
Frente Popular”. The conscripts were very antagonistic towards their 
officers. They told us later that their officers forced them to fight at the 
point of gun and that they had shot some of them before they surrendered. 

During the fight Milo Damianovich and Radunovic tried to work their 
way around the Church to stop the Fascists from escaping through the 
back door. But snipers saw them and they were killed with four other men, 
only two escaping unhurt. 

That night our Spanish Battalion moved in and completed the cleaning 
up of the town. Quinto was ours. 
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After the capture of Quinto. (Above) Anti-tank crew. 
(Below) A captured Fascist gun. British comrades 
with captured standard on Purburell Hill. 
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(Top) A Lincoln-Washington group. (Centre) Steve 
Nelson, camera-shy at Quinto. (Bottom) A captured 
photo of Fascist troops -part of the Quinto garrison. 




Purburell Hill. Shattered dug-out in top picture testifies to efficacy of our artillery fire. 
(Centre) Prisoners being conducted from the hill after capture. 

(Below) Villagers liberated by our troops. 








Storming Purburell Hill 


ByH. M.A. 


The first day of the attack on Quinto found the British Battalion, for the 
first time ever, in reserve. The Lister Brigade had gone beyond the town 
towards Pina Station that morning, and cut railway and road at the rear. 
Simultaneously the Lincoln-Washington, Spanish and Dimitrov Battalions 
of the XV Brigade were attacking the outer fortifications, under cover of 
artillery and anti-tank guns. Throughout the day’s fighting, the British 
were lying about a kilometre way, with nothing to do except grin and bear 
the Fascist shells that were seeking them out. 

There was much humourously-cynical explanation by the men for this 
day’s rest. There was betting as to what “dirty job” was to be given us. We 
were in a hollow, away from the main road between Hijar and Quinto, and 
our food-truck had to bump across a sheep-track to reach us. We could see 
it coming like a schooner in a storm, rising and falling over the bumps, 
with a big cloud of dust in its wake. Hamish Fraser was looking after our 
grub. Then, and in the weeks that followed, he stuck to the one precious 
truck we had (transport was a big problem in Aragon) and fed us whenever 
he could and wherever we were. If he ever found time to sleep it must have 
been on the truck trips. To economise our slender supply of transport, all 
Battalion kitchens were combined at one centre. Here Lieutenant Francis, 
Osborne, Aubrey and all our old Jarama staff were doing their bit. 

The next morning found us outside Quinto, on a height from which the 
Americans had driven in the Fascists the previous day. The Church and a 
few other posts in the town were still in Fascist hands. Across a gully from 
us dominating the main road and the town itself was a conical hill- 
Purburell Hill. We were told there were a few Fascists on it. It looked 
pretty well fortified, but we were not interested; we were told to be ready 
to enter the town and mop up the remaining posts there. 

In the afternoon Major Merriman eame to our positions near the 
Cemetery, and told us we were to take Purhurell Hill. The Spaniards had 
scouted it, he said, and reported that it was weakly held. We had a look at 
it before we moved towards it. It was one of two conical hills between which 
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the main road ran. The hills were eonnected by two eommunication 
trenches running across the gully and under the road. One hill was in our 
possession since the previous day. The other, Purburell, was the more 
distant from the town; hence it was natural that the Fascists would evacuate 
it first when their defences were being driven in. So, we advanced to the 
attack, bringing-on the instructions of the Brigade-only rifles and 
grenades. 

The three Companies descended into the gully, one along each of the old 
Fascist communication trenches, the third along the ground between. 
There was a little artillery preparation, commensurate with the report that 
Purburell was not strongly held. The Companies deployed and climbed the 
slopes of Purburell. 

Then hell was let loose. The Fascist trenches near the summit became 
one line of continuous crackling machine-gun fire. Not an inch could we 
advance in face of such a rain of steel. It was evident that our scouts had 
been misled; Purburell Hill was strongly held. 

Peter Daly, the gallant Irish soldier who had just been appointed to lead 
the Battalion, was almost the first casualty. He was leading the advance, 
when he was hit in the stomach by a bullet. Hercules Augherinos, Battalion 
Interpreter, gathered a few comrades and brought him back under fire to a 
dressing-station. Daly lived for several days. We had good news of him: we 
were confident that he would recover, when word came from Benicassim 
Hospital that he was dead. 

Meanwhile, Paddy O’Daire took over command of the Battalion. 
Realising that it was suicidal to attempt to storm the hill without artillery 
support, he kept us there, availing of whatever cover there was, until 
darkness made our withdrawal possible. 

Our advance against Purburell that evening had served only as a testing 
of the enemy positions. But we paid a stiff price for it. In addition to the 
loss of our Commander, the Battalion Commissar Jack Roberts was a 
casualty; he fortunately survived his wounds. Comrade Torrance who took 
his place was also wounded. Sergeant Guerin, who had been an invaluable 
Liaison Officer with our Spanish comrades, and who went into action with 
them was killed. Among the other fatal casualties was Alcide Bigras, a 
brave young French-Canadian. 

That night a squad of Fascists, in charge of a Sergeant, was sent from 
Purburell Hill to get water. Instead they came to our lines and 
surrendered. Their information was startling. The Hill was strongly 
garrisoned, bomb-proof dug-outs, artillery, machine-guns and a garrison 
of five hundred men. They lacked water, and by siege could be forced to 
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surrender. But, the plans of the general offensive left no time for siege 
operations; Purburell Hill had to be stormed. So, the night was spent by 
the Staff in reconnoitring, checking up on the deserters’ report, and in 
making arrangements for an attack on the morrow. 

The Battalion was standing to at dawn. Then our artillery opened up. 
The Anti-Tanks did marvellous work. They sent over salvos without a 
pause, raking the Fascist trenches, searching out the machine-gun nests, 
and destroying them one by one. Over one hundred shells landed in that 
kilometre of trenches that encircled the hill. Cheered by the visible 
damage our guns were doing, we began the advance. 

Paddy O’Daire was in command. Lieut. Ollerenshaw, who had been a pilot 
in the Great War was fighting his first battle on land with us. He had 
volunteered to help the Battalion, and throughout the Aragon offensive 
acted as Battalion Adjutant. Veteran Ben Richardson was in command of a 
Company until he was wounded. Jim Bourne, now on the Brigade Staff, had 
brought a bunch of American lads to our aid. They did great work that day. 

The advance began. Down the slope again, like the previous night, and 
across the road, with the Fascist machine-guns spitting fire at us. Then the 
upward climb against Purburell. The Spanish Battalion and the Lincoln- 
Washington Battalion joined in, giving us covering fire. Our guns were 
hammering away all the time. It was, 1 think, about nine o’clock when our 
guns suddenly ceased. There was deathly stillness. Then over our heads we 
heard a familiar humming that soon became a roar-Fascist planes. 

We hugged the ground, although we felt that we were too near the 
Fascist trenches for the bombers to drop their load; they might hit their 
own men. But, these bombers had wrong information. They believed the 
town and the hill were ours. They dropped their load, and scored bull’s- 
eyes—on the Fascists! 

So, naturally, the Fascists thought they were our planes. Up went a white 
flag in their trenches. We dashed upwards to take the surrender. The 
Fascists, realising their error, and apparently encouraged by the fact that 
their planes were around-even though they had bombed themselves !- 
hauled down the flag and opened a murderous fire. But we had profited by 
the incident nevertheless; we had got closer to them, without incurring 
serious casualties. 

And now, our artillery, especially the Anti-Tanks—gave them hell. The 
little shells went in one continuous scream over our heads and smashed 
into their machine-gun nests. 1 believe the whole battle lasted five hours. 
But, that day, 1 had no sense of time, and my memory of the sequence of 
events is faulty. 
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I remember seeing barbed wire ahead, and the brown earth of parapets. 
1 remember Paddy O’Daire’s yell: “Charge the trench!” As we ran up the 
last few yards, the trench became alive. A mass of white faces, hands 
upstretched to the sky, and in cracked voices from parched throats, the cry 
of “Agua!” Agua!” And here were these men we had been trying to kill a 
few minutes before, now drinking out of our water bottles! 

Shots rang out further down the trench. It was a group of Fascist officers 
who had committed suicide. One was a German, another a White Russian. 
His revolver, which one of the comrades showed me later, was of the pre- 
War Russian Imperial pattern. I never heard who he was or how he got to 
be there. 

Inspecting the fort we had captured, we felt proud of ourselves, and of 
the guns and tanks that had blasted a way up for us. Revolving gun turrets 
with overhead cover commanded the country for miles around. In deep 
dug-outs were stacks of shells. To us, it was an object-lesson on 
fortifications. And the garrison had numbered 500, over half of whom 
were dead or wounded. Our attacking force had been less in numbers than 
the defenders ! The trenches stank with the smell of dead. 1 came across a 
Fascist whose head had been completely blown off by a shell. I couldn’t 
find the head. 
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The Shrine of Codo 


By R. F. 


In the grey dawn we walked through the streets to view the town we had 
entered the night before. The advance had been swift. There had been no 
close fighting. Most of the garrison, driving the civil population before 
them, had fallen back to Belchite, around which our troops were now 
closing in a ring of steel. 

One did not expect to see so many houses intact after the aerial and 
artillery bombardment to which we had subjected them. Across a door 
way lay a dead Fascist. A shell had got him almost as he reached shelter. 
We pulled the cap over the gashed head. Our Sanitarios, already at work, 
would collect him with the rest. The gable of a house had been blown out 
by a bomb. The cellar entrance was in view. Perhaps there was something 
down there. 

There was. Seated on the floor were three men. Not a scratch on any of 
them. A dried-up trickle of blood from the nose and ears of one. All 
killed by concussion. Back on the street again, we signalled to the 
Sanitarios. 

We enter house after house. These have not been hit by bomb or shell. 
Yet they are in terrible disorder. Drawers have been pulled out of presses 
and their contents scattered over the floor. But, such has not happened 
in houses that have been hit during the bombardment. That puzzled us at 
Quinto. We thought our men must be looting, yet could not see how any 
of them who might have the inclination could get the opportunity. 
Patrols cleaning out Fascists have no time to loot, even if they wanted to. 
We were the first to enter these houses; no troops were in this street 
before us. 

The explanation for the disorder is at last clear. The occupants of these 
houses, forced to evacuate with the retreating Fascists, had just a few 
minutes in which to take any valuables. Flence the disorderly result of 
their frantic searching. The occupants of the bombarded houses—if they 
survived—had no time to go back for any little things they cherished. 

Here are the fortifications. Fine dug-outs; these Fascists had experts 
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to guide their work. Italian anti-tank rifle shells and Mauser cartridges 
are strewn about. Non-Intervention? These trenches stood up well to 
the bombardment. Shells and bombs have landed near, but we can’t 
identify many direct hits. There is blood, caked pools of it. The dead 
have already been removed. Around the barricades, are scattered 
sheaves of religious pictures. I pick up one. A composite photo of 
Franco, Christ and Mola-in that order. Ugh! What would Christ say to 
this prostitution of his teachings? Strange, though, how these self-styled 
saviours of religion just scattered their leaflets around the ground. Did 
some priest throw the bundles to hearten them up? And did they discard 
them? Looks like it. They’re fighting for Fascism, not for religion. 
Catholic peasants would have only contempt for this juggling-up of a 
new Holy Trinity. 

I pick up a Fascist newspaper. Photos of Mussolini and Hitler. Big 
splashes about the value of Fascism to Italy, Germany and Spain. War 
news: the Reds are defeated everywhere; thousands of prisoners! The lies 
’are so blatantly told that I’d nearly believe them myself if I were not twenty 
miles into Fascist territory these two last days. Curious though, the 
realisation that there are printers and workers of many trades in Franco 
territory too. No Trade Union news in these papers. Do the men who set 
up the type believe the lies they print? They are workers. They are not 
allowed to belong to a Trade Union now, but they must be sympathisers of 
ours. Terrible to be caught on the other side when the war started and to 
have to live under the Fascist knout. Here is news of Marquises and Dukes. 
No Marquises or Dukes on our side; no Trade Unions on theirs. This is no 
Civil War; this is not like the American War between North and South. 
This is a war between the grandees and the people. 

Here is the road our Spanish troops came in yesterday. Along the shallow 
ditch are brown-clad forms. Artillery and shells got them in their last 
charge. Someone has covered their faces already. We go along, stooping to 
identify the waxed features. Here the Fascist shells landed. Telephone 
wires trail to the ground. On the breast of a dead man lies a magpie; the 
same shell got it on the wires and him on the roadway. Here is another inert 
figure, a big gash across his chest. Underneath his left arm is tucked a 
rabbit. How did it get there? Possibly, while they were lying out on the hill 
beyond, that rabbit scuttled from its warren and he clubbed it with a lucky 
blow. What visions he must have had of the meal he would cook when the 
town would be captured! And this is the end of his dreamings. 

The Shrine of Codo. A commanding knoll, its flat summit encircled by 
fourteen pillars, with a little Chapel in the centre. The Chapel overlooked 
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British Battalion Runners. 


Bill Rust (centre, back row) with a group of British Volunteers 


Paul Abrams was 
for three months a 
prisoner behind 
Fascist lines, but 
is with us again. 
Captured with Fry 
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British Battalion 
immediately after 
release from a 
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the line of the Republican advance, so the Fascists loopholed and 
sandbagged it, and built other machine-gun posts beside two of the pillars, 
just as they also fortify their Churches. This is the modern way of fighting 
for Christianity—turn the Churches into fortresses, and then blame us 
“Reds” for smashing them up in order to get the garrison out! There’s a 
Cathedral and a few Churches over there in Belchite. The Fascists will use 
them as strongholds too. Villanueva, Brunete, Quijorna, Quinto-every 
time it is the same story; the Church is the Fascist key-fortress... 

A whistle blows. We run back to the Square. The Battalion is falling in. 
The advance is resumed. 
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The Attack on Belchite 


By Dave Engels 


Belchite had been surrounded by Spanish troops before we came up. 
They had dug trenches about 400 yards from the town and the Lincoln 
Washington Battalion took over these positions. 

The advance was made at night with the object of establishing positions 
closer to the town from which we could make our assault. 

The darkness offered us protection but it had the disadvantage that we 
couldn’t see clearly just where we were going. 

We reached a low ermbankment at a point which we thought was close to 
the town and decided to stay there while the engineers dug a trench about 
thirty yards behind us. When dawn came we found our selves just about 
thirty yards from a strongly fortified Church. This was much closer then we 
intended, for the Fascists-who were holding the high positions—had a 
clear range of fire and could pick us off at will. We beat a hasty retreat to 
the trenches that had been dug for us. 

These trenches were very shallow, just deep enough to give us cover if we 
lay down. Once in, we had to lie there all day without food or water. The 
position was only about sixty yards from the enemy and completely 
exposed; it was impossible to bring up supplies. The Fascists in the 
outlying houses raked us with enfilading fire; everybody who as much as 
sat up in the trench was certain to draw fire instantly. 

It was very hard on the men to lie there like that all day in the hot sun, 
hour after hour, without being able to do anything about it. The work of 
Paul Block, Acting Commander of No. 3 Company, was outstanding. 
(Company Commissar Block took over command after Owen Smith, 
(Company Commander and his Adjutant had been both wounded.) Block 
kept the Company together in that position and set the necessary example 
of steadiness and coolness which the men carried on after he himself was 
later fatally wounded in the assault on the Church. 

Supplies of food, water and ammunition reached us finally at night. 
Although the Fascists continued their flank fire from their outposts, we 
kept this position for a couple of days until we were prepared for the direct 
assault on the town. 
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At one time we received information that there were Fascists hiding in a 
culvert under the Church and seventeen of us were sent out with gasoline, 
wood and handgrenades to clean up this culvert. 

We started out around six in the morning and crawled up to a barn on 
the outskirts of the town hoping to gain an entrance to the culvert from 
there. After throwing a couple of handgrenades inside through a hole in 
the roof we entered the barn but found it empty. We walked out on the 
road where we saw a narrow alley leading to the Church yard. We started 
towards the alley when, all of a sudden, we were surprised by a large mob 
of Fascists coming around the corner. We ran back to the barn and began 
throwing handgrenades at the Fascists. They were throwing grenades back 
at us through a small window in the barn. We couldn’t get out of that barn 
until nightfall when we made our way back to our lines. 

After Belchite was captured I happened to pass that barn and inspected 
it to see how the Fascists were able to stick around there all day in spite of 
all the grenades we threw at them. I found that there was a wall built at an 
angle into the side of the barn and the Fascists were able to approach 
within two yards of us under its protection. 

Two yards! When I looked at that wall and the side of the barn, then I 
really became scared. 

Belchite was a great victory but again we had to pay a price. Henry 
Eaton, our beloved comrade from California, who as Commissar had 
always worked so untiringly for the men, was killed in one of the attacks as 
he was leading his men over the top. 

Sam Levenger of Columbus, Ohio, a member of the Young People’s 
Socialist League, was killed while giving covering fire with a light 
machine-gun to our advancing infantry. He had an excellent record 
throughout Jarama and Brunete, and was one of our most beloved 
comrades. Before coming to Spain he was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Student Union, at Ohio State University. 

Levenger passionately hated Fascism. He felt keenly the fact that there 
were so few of his fellow Socialists from America in Spain. He was fond of 
saying that everything he did here was in the hope of setting an example for 
all Socialists who believe in their principles. 

Sidney Shosteck, secretary to the Chief of Staff of the Brigade was another 
of our comrades whose loss we all felt very keenly. Though only 23 years old, 
Sid played a prominent part in the Labor movement in Washington, D.C. 
and was at one time President of the Teamsters’ Local Union. 

It is impossible to give the names of all our brave men and comrades in 
arms who gave their lives or were wounded in this great offensive that may 
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BE LGHITE 



The Republican attack on Belchitefirst drove in the Fascist posts from the dominating 
heights which extend form south-east to south-west. The subsequent infiltration of the 
XVBrigade is indicated try black arrows in the above map. The fabrica (marked by 
black rectangle in top centre) and the neighbouring strategically situated Church of St. 
Augustin, were centres of heavy street-fighting. The culvert mentioned in narratives is 
indicated by a shaded line, beginning at the top centre of the map. Fascist 
Fleadquarters were in the Commandancia Militar ( shown in the centre, at the end of 
the Calle Mayor). The Anti-Tank gun-positions indicated illustrate the Anti-Tank 

Batter)' narrative. 
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well be the turning point in the fight against Fascism. The memory of Paul 
Block, who was killed during our advance, and of the others will live 
forever. 

Belchite also marks the end of front service for one of our best 
comrades, Charlie Nusser of Pittsburgh. A veteran of Jarama and Brunete, 
and an outstanding fighter in Aragon, Charlie was wounded in this 
campaign by a bullet that penetrated both his legs, removing him from 
front line service. He was always among the first to volunteer for 
dangerous tasks and developed a taste for night patrols, earning citation 
for his good work. When his Company Commander was wounded at 
Quinto, Charlie took his place until he, too, was wounded. He is now back 
in Pittsburgh where he and his entire family are active in the working class 
movement. 
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The Storming of the Chureh 


By Emanuel Lanzer 


We were moving in on the town, drawing our lines closer and closer. 
The Dimitrovs had already gained a foothold and taken possession of a 
one-story factory on the road to the Church about fifty yards away. 

We made a couple of attempts to storm the Church but they were 
unsuccessful. Whenever our artillery shelled the Church, the Fascists 
ran out and took refuge in the town. But whenever we attacked, the 
Fascists took advantage of the pause in the shelling to run back into the 
Church through the main door (on the opposite side from us) and again 
get behind the parapets they had built in the windows and doorways. 
Their machine-guns could then easily repel our attacks. 

Unable to make headway, we sent out scouting patrols to observe just 
where the Fascists used to dodge and to find the best route for attack. 
One of these reconnoitring parties led by Dan Hutner, was observed by 
the Fascists. In the exchange of fire, Hutner was killed. 

In one of these charges we succeeded in taking a prisoner who gave us 
information on the layout of the streets and pointed out to us the Fascist 
strongholds in the vicinity of the Church. We made our plans 
accordingly. 

The Church had three entrances; our plan called for a rush on all three 
of them simultaneously. Our artillery and tanks were to shell the Church 
to drive the Fascists out. While the shelling was going on our storming 
parties were to approach as close as possible to the Church. The shelling 
was to cease at a fixed moment and our men were to dash into the Church 
before the Fascists had a chance to get back. 

We collected most of the Lincoln-Washington men inside the factory 
where our Battalion Headquarters were. A few machine-guns with a crew 
of two men each were left in our trenches to fire at the houses around the 
Church to keep the Fascists from shooting at our advancing men. A 
machine-gun was set up in a window in the factory, trained on the 
Church. The rest of the Machine-Gun Company was assigned to 
participate in the attack. 
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The attackers were divided into three groups: one to attack along the 
road on the left, the other across a field on the right, the third to act as 
reserve. 

The artillery started shelling as per plan. Our tanks came up also and 
shelled the Church from a distance of about 500 yards while our machine- 
guns opened up a heavy covering fire. 

When the advance started the men on the left ran into a heavy machine- 
gun barrage and suffered many casualties without being able to make much 
progress. 

The group on the right, only a couple of dozen men, charged from the 
trenches about forty yards from the Church. They were led by Dave Engels, 
Commissar of No. 1 Company of tbe Lincoln-Washingtons. They had to 
cross a deep gully that ran along the entire length of the Church-wall. 
Once across they knocked down the Fascists parapets built on the further 
side of the gully (now abandoned owing to the shelling) and advanced on 
the Church. Just as they entered from the rear the Fascists began to come 
back through the front door which faced the interior of the town. There 
was a battle of hand-grenades and the Fascists ran out. 

Several men led by Levick ran up to the front door and standing in the 
open doorway started shooting at the Fascists. Levick’s squad in turn was 
being fired at from all sides by the Fascists who had positions in the houses 
surrounding the Plaza in front of the Church. One after the other was hit, 
but they hung on since this was the only entrance throngh which the 
Fascists could rush the Church and regain control. 

The fire was becoming more and more deadly but the boys held on 
grimly until the others suceeeded in bringing up a machine-gun which, 
placed in the doorway, gave us definite control. Some of the men ran back 
to the trenches, brought back sandbags and built a barricade at the front 
door to protect the machine-gun and the men behind it. The Church was 
now definitely ours. 
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Views of Belchite after its capture. The Church in centre left features in a story on page 263. 
The Church on the right was not garrisoned by the Fascists so remains unscathed. 





Street - Fighting in Belehite 


The Church was captured by us sometime in the afternoon. With this 
important point in our possession the fight began for the control of the 
town. 

We were organised into groups to clean up the town street by street, 
house by house. Each group had grenadiers, riflemen, and men carrying 
dry twigs and gasoline to set fire to houses where they encountered 
resistance. When a house was occupied we would put a red blanket, 
mattress, or bunting in the window to show that the house was ours. Major 
Merriman and Captain Phil Detro, both good pitchers, could be seen all 
over the place handgrenading the Fascists. 

It was a tough job. The Fascists were resisting fiercely and we were 
fighting our way from street to street all that night and all next day. We 
didn’t have a minute’s rest for two or three days and nights in a row, and we 
were all groggy with sleep. 

★ 

Carl Bradley (he was later made Captain for his work here) and his men 
charged uphill some 350 yards under enemy machine-gun fire, and lost 
three dead and seven wounded out of their original 29 men. As he tells the 
story: 

“We took a street to a point where Charlie Regan was killed. Charlie 
was a World War veteran, a fighting Irishman with a burning hatred for 
Fascism. We named the place where he was killed Dead Man’s Point. We 
built a barricade here of bags of grain taken from the cellars of 
abandoned houses and fought the Fascists from there with rifles and 
hand-grenades. 

After a while we decided to move the barricades forward, a few feet at a 
time. Two volunteers were needed for this; two stepped forward 
immediately. One of them was Ephraim Bartlett of Denver, Colorado, a 
man of 45 with some Indian blood, a miner who had served with the U.S. 
Cavalry and saw a lot of duty on the Mexican front. With his back to the 
side of the building, he took sack by sack from the barricade, holding them 
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in front of him in direct fire of the enemy he piled them in the new position 
until the whole barricade was moved forward. 

Later on we began to advance through the buildings by breaking holes in 
those thick Spanish walls until we reached a commanding position from 
which we began harassing the Fascists by sniping. 

During our advance we heard voices in the cellar of a building and we 
discovered there was a large number of Fascist soldiers and civilians 
downstairs. A Spanish officer was sent to talk to them. He told them 
through the cellar window what the Republican Army is fighting for and 
asked them to surrender. After hearing his arguments they surrendered, 
and we also got a number of prisoners in three houses right by our 
barricade.” 

★ 

As we fought our way into the town all night and all day the Fascists were 
escaping through underground tunnels and passages and concentrating 
behind a barricade on the street in which our Battalion H.Q. was, but in 
the other direction from the Church. Their main point of resistance was a 
very big stone house about thirty yards behind the barricade. The 
barricade blocked the street to a large Plaza, a strategic point commanded 
by the Fascists. By their possession of that Plaza the Fascists controlled 
that entire end of the town. 

All our efforts to take this key-point were unsuccessful that day. There 
was a gully leading from our Battalion H.Q. to the street about fifteen 
yards from the Fascist stronghold. We would sneak up the gully as close 
to the street as we could, heave a grenade over at the house in an attempt 
to make it bounce off the house and into the street where the Fascists 
were barricaded. We tried to have the grenades bounce off in many 
different ways but none of them proved very successful. The Fascists had 
a higher position and therefore their grenades travelled further than 
ours and they threw plenty of them into the gully to keep us inside the 
factory. 

Next we tried to make our way to the end of the street by breaking 
through the walls of the adjoining house. But this was also a failure. 

We also tried another method. We filled up sandbags with dirt and threw 
them into the gully, attempting to build up a barricade of our own. Every 
time we threw out a sandbag, the Fascists countered with a hand-grenade 
or two and the barricade therefore was not a very good one. 

We besieged this position all day and we took turns keeping guard and 
trying to grenade the Fascists out of it. Sergeant Louis Argitiz, a Greek- 
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American, did a very fine job and was wounded by a hand-grenade in the 
gully. (After he came back from the hospital he took over command of the 
Machine Gun Company and was later killed at Fuentes de Ebro.) Mike 
Pappas, Adjutant, and Watts, both of the Machine Gun Company were 
among the most persistent grenade-throwers. Donald Henry, a medical 
student from Kansas, was killed when trying to bring up a stretcher for our 
wounded. 

Another fine fighter all that day was Jim Woulff from Limerick, Ireland. 
He was killed by a grenade in the very last hour of the final day’s fighting. 

★ 

The story of the house-to-house fighting in Belchite would not be 
complete without mentioning Captain Wattis of the Brigade Staff. He was 
with us at the Church, and coolly stood in the doorway and tackled two 
Fascist snipers, and beat them at their own game. Later, after he had 
cleaned out several houses, and collared a number of prisoners, he and 
Captain Lamb were lobbing grenades in a rear window at some Fascists. 
The Fascists replied in kind. A grenade burst at Wattis’ feet, causing fifty- 
three wounds, literally from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. 
As he lay on the ground a bullet cut the peak of his cap! Yet. he got away, 
and is now back to duty. 

Ralph Thornton, a Negro volunteer from Pittsburgh was among the first 
to volunteer for the storming of the Church and later took a very 
prominent part in the street fighting. He, with Carl Geiser, Battalion 
Commissar (later wounded at Fuentes) and Ben Finley captured two 
Fascists in one of the houses in Belchite. 

When night came we couldn’t keep awake any longer. Many of us fell 
asleep right in the gully, unmindful of the Fascists. After fighting days and 
nights without sleep we were too groggy to care where we flopped down. 
Try as we would we couldn’t keep our eyes open any longer. 

S. F. 
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M e d i a n a 


For a few days after the capture of Quinto the XV Brigade was in reserve 
near Fuentes de Ebro. All was quiet. Even our old friends the Eascist 
planes passed by without locating us. An irrigation ditch gave us a chance 
to keep cool in the blazing August sun, and to get clean. New clothes were 
issued. Only the nights were uncomfortable; the mosquitos made fiesta on 
our faces. 

One night, at the end of the month, we got the order to move. We arrived 
eventually at Codo, which had just been captured after a brief fight, by 
another Brigade. The inhabitants had been driven before them to Belchite 
by the retreating garrison. With the exception of military patrols, there 
was no sign of human life. Flalf-starved dogs prowled the streets. Dark 
shapes, lying here and there, and the smell of death that impregnated the 
town showed that the war had flowed this way. 

The other Battalions of the Brigade were moving south-west to attack 
Belchite, the spires and factory-chimneys of which were silhouetted 
against the sky, a few kilometres away. The British Battalion swung north 
towards Mediana. Its task was to keep off any Eascist force that might 
attempt to relieve Belchite. 

The Republican front had been advanced during the previous week, and 
now stretched along a range of hills approximately seventeen miles north 
of Belchite. The line ran from Fuentes de Ebro to Mediana, and a few miles 
further to the west curved back towards Puebla de Alborton. At both of the 
latter towns the Eascists were endeavouring to break through. If they once 
established themselves on that range of hills, they could dominate the plain 
that spread down to Belchite, and be in a fair position to raise the siege of 
that town. 

Soon, word was received that the Fascists had broken through at 
Mediana and had captured hills which dominated that town. The British 
Battalion moved up in trucks, by night. The convoy ran into long range 
fire. Luckily casualties were slight. Dismounting, the men advanced along 
the road. About 3 a.m., the Battalion almost collided with a column of 
advancing Fascists. Taken by surprise, the latter retreated. The British 
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pressed on, and after what was only a skirmish, recaptured the two 
dominating hills. Mediana was still No-Man’s-Land, with the difference 
that it was now dominated by the British. So was the plain north of it. 

The Fascist counter-attack began immediately. For three days and 
nights, the British Battalion—and the Brigade to reinforce which it had 
come—were subjected to eontinuous artillery and aerial attacks. An idea of 
the intensity of the latter may be gauged from the fact that on one day alone 
there were no fewer than seven bombing and straffing attacks. Fortunately, 
the Battalion was now well-experienced in fortification work. A good 
defence-system was constructed, and as a result casualties were very slight, 
compared with the intensity of the fighting. 

Twice, the Fascists attempted night-attacks but were repulsed. There 
was much skirmishing between the outposts in the broken ground between 
the Republican and the Fascist positions. At times, rival outposts were 
only forty yards apart, and there were several encounters in which 
grenades were used. 

There were few thrills except these night-encounters. The remainder of 
the days and nights was just one long grind. Two full Battalions would have 
had enough work in this sector; our depleted Battalion had to cover it all. 
There was no rest. Always tense watchfulness, with O’Daire, Ollerenshaw 
and Augherinos always on the move, checking up our flanks, arranging 
how quickest to shift our forces to a threatened point. The repeated air¬ 
raids racked men’s nerves. At night added to the bursting bombs were 
terrific electric storms which, every few minutes, illuminated the country 
for miles all around. Attack and counter attack followed in almost 
monotonous succession. In the intervals we looked behind and saw 
Belchite still holding out. 

After some days, the Fascist counter-attack eased off. When Belchite fell 
into Republican hands, the main theatre of war shifted elsewhere. The 
British Battalion rejoined the Brigade, now also going into reserve 
positions, and had the gratification of hearing from Divisional General 
Walter that “in these operations the British Battalion fully justified its role 
and maintained the traditions of worthy—and often outstanding—effort 
which it had established in Spain”. 

H. M. A. 
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A Brigade Commissar in Action 


The situation was tense. The crisis was rapidly approaching. 

Days of bitter street-fighting, unceasing attacks against positions 
heavily fortified by machine-guns and snipers’ nests was exhausting the 
Brigade. The Fascists in Belchite put up a desperate resistance. The 
Brigade had to fight its way into the town, house by house, taking every 
inch of the ground by assault. 

The main Fascist forces, superior in number, were still behind a 
barricaded area. The well-planned military campaign had brought the 
Brigade within sight of victory. But the casualties were mounting and, 
worse still, the men were dropping right and left completely spent, unable 
to keep their eyes open any longer. The clinching of the victory required 
another assault—the straining of every fibre, every ounce of strength for a 
supreme effort. 

But time was pressing. Every additional day of siege wearied the 
attacking troops and gave the enemy time to organize relieving columns. 
Already there were heavy counter-attacks at Mediana. Radio messages 
were broadcast to the besieged Fascists from Saragossa stating that 
reinforcements were on the way. Fascist airplanes dropped food and the 
radio was trying to bolster up the morale of the Belchite garrison by 
boasting that they had recaptured Quinto and were now approaching with 
a strong force from the rear, while a strong army from Saragossa was about 
to launch an attack from the North. In addition, the radio exhorted the men 
to launch a counter-attack at the decisive moment. 

It was precisely at this stage that the political leadership swung into 
action. Dave Doran, youthful Brigade Commissar who had been urgently 
petitioning the Division for a propaganda truck, suddenly spied one 
belonging to the Army Corps passing by the road. Fie commandeered the 
truck, got hold of a Spanish interpreter, wrote out a short speech, brought 
the truck up to the Church and with the Fascists only a half block away he 
launched his political attack. 

Doran’s speech was brief but terrilying in its directness. It stripped the 
political issues involved to their barest elements until every word became a 
sledgehammer smashing through sandbags, barbed wire fortifications. 
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battering away on the barricades. It was the heavy artillery of the science 
of politics, employed to its fullest in a war fundamentally political, and it 
laid down a psychological barrage on the most vital centers of resistance. 

The guns of Fascist propaganda were silenced by his opening sentence. 
He told the Fascists that their radio was lying. Quinto was safely in 
Republican hands. Instead of Fascist reinforcements it was the Republican 
Army that was steadily pressing on to victory. Next, he contrasted the 
status of the enemy rank and file with that of the men in the Republican 
Army; 

“The Fascists have taken your land. They have oppressed and 
exploited you and kept you in poverty. The Republic is distributing land. 
It has brought freedom and democracy. 

The Fascists are the enemy of the people. When you are on their side 
you are fighting against your own brothers, against the people of Spain. 
Our side is fighting for the people of Spain. Our side is the people of 
Spain. 

If you remain on the Fascist side you are condemned to death. If you 
keep fighting for them you will be killed, every single one of you. 

But we don’t want you to die. You are our brothers and we want you to 
live. Come over to the people’s side where you will have freedom and 
democracy, where a new life is awaiting you. 

Take your choice! 

Further resistance means death. Death for each and every one of you. 

Come over to us and live. If you don’t you will all be killed in our first 
assault at dawn. We have you surrounded on all sides so none of you can 
escape. Our guns are trained on you this minute, to blow you to a million 
pieces at the first streak of the dawn. 

Drop your arms and come over the barricades one by one. 

All who come over to us will live. 

Come over the barricades one by one. 

If you hold out you are doomed. You will all die. There is no escape for 
you. If you don’t come over you will all be killed in the morning.” 

The speech ended right there. Deathly silence followed from behind the 
Fascist lines. Their machine-guns had ceased firing; the voice had silenced 
them all. There was an unearthly hush. The word “Death” seemed to have 
taken on a shape, a living form, stark and grim, ghastly and enormous, 
pressing down with ever-increasing, monster weight on the Fascist lines. 
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Hours seemed to have passed in ever mounting tension. Then the break 
came. 

A Fascist soldier, a former stndent, wounded in the shoulder, who spoke 
a little English, came over the barricades asking for medical aid. They were 
about to take him to the First Aid Post. Doran grasped the situation and 
pounced on it in a flash. He instructed the prisoner to go back to his 
comrades and persuade them to surrender, promising him that none of 
them would be harmed. 

The prisoner was reluctant, but Doran gave him no alternative. He made 
his way back over the barricades and remained there. There was another 
half-hour of mounting suspense, then suddenly— 

The street behind the Fascist barricades began swarming with men, 
Fascist soldiers shouting “Viva la Repiiblica” and “Viva el Frente 
Popular”, came over the barricades, without arms—one by one. 

The surrender of the rank and file of the Fascists was complete. They 
gave themselves up to a force inferior in numbers. Force of arms had been 
supplemented with politics, and the costly attack planned for the morrow 
was not needed any more. The officers, seeing that the men were deserting 
them, made a desperate sortie under cover of women and children, trying 
to get away under a shower of hand-grenades but were subdued in a fierce 
hand-to-hand combat. Next day was spent in cleaning-up the rest of the 
houses. Belchite was again in Republican hands. 

S. M. 
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The Anti 


Tanks in Aragon 


ByM. D. 


At Quinto, the XV Brigade Anti-Tank Battery, in co-operation with a 
similar Battery from the XI Brigade made short work of the enemy 
entrenchments outside the town and machine-gun and snipers’ nests in the 
Church Tower. In the attack on Purburell Hill, we helped in laying down 
the effective barrage under cover of which the Hill was finally captured. 
During this engagement Jeff Mildwater had No. 3 Gun about two hundred 
yards out in “No-Man’s-Land”. His crew took six prisoners. When they 
were being taken to the rear their solitary escort remembered that his rifle 
was unloaded, and his ammunition pouches behind at the Battery! 
Fortunately the prisoners had a genuine desire to be in captivity. 

By mischance, the Battery arrived at Belchite before the infantry. We 
were “guided” by two squadrons of Fascist bombers, who, quite 
understandably, concluded that our infantry were ahead and in occupation 
of the outer Fascist defence line. So they bombed the lines. We were 
grateful for this help in locating the enemy, and ourselves. 

Battery Commander Slater and Commissar Alexander had been hard at 
work organising since Brunete. Therefore, and as a result of the good work 
of Bill Cranston who was in charge of the new arrivals to the Battery, 
ammunition supplies were well-organised. An instance: in the first two 
days at Belchite three guns laid down barrages totalling 2700 shells. 

There was also excellent co-operation between our Battery and the 
infantry. Chief of Staff Merriman and Commissar Nelson were coming and 
going between us and them, giving us new objectives. Firing “by the map” 
we did not favour; we preferred to get within good vision of our target. But, 
once. Major Merriman showed us on a map the location of an enemy 
artillery-piece, which had a few minutes before, lobbed a shell (luckily a 
dud) between two of our guns. We ranged, and fired a few shells. We never 
heard from that artillery-piece again. Later we reaehed it, and found its 
shield, breeeh and one of its wheels smashed! Major Merriman is 
inordinately proud of that feat. So are we. 
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Our No. 2 Gun, under the command of Jim Sullivan and manned by two 
British and two Spanish comrades was inside a little hut on a height that 
dominated the rear of Fascist Headquarters. It had been pouring well- 
directed fire that drove them out of the back rooms of the building. When 
three of our tanks came nearby and joined in, the combined thunder of 
the four guns threatened to bring the little hut down on the heads of the 
crew. Behind the hut was a concrete threshing-floor across which the 
ammunition-carriers had to travel-a good target for a Fascist machine- 
gun and odd snipers. Accordingly, the carriers’ progress was always as 
hurried as the heavy ammunition cases would permit. But, one Spanish 
comrade, Alberto, time after time selected that particular death-trap on 
which to squat on his ammunition-box for a moment’s rest. And he got 
away with it! 

“Comrade prisoner”, as Major Merriman called him, was another 
diversion. Merriman brought him in—a young peasant who said he had 
been forced to fight for Franco, had been captured by us, and now wanted 
to point out certain Fascist strongholds. That job done, Merriman went to 
direct operations elsewhere, leaving our new-found “comrade” in our 
care. Bullets were dinging the gun-shield once in a while or ehipping 
brick off the interior walls. “Comrade prisoner” didn’t like it. He asked 
for an escort to take him elsewhere. Hughie Smith got the job. With fine 
eourtesy, Hughie told the prisoner run on ahead. First man across that 
bullet-swept threshing-floor stood the better chance ! 

Life wasn’t full of just such incidents. When darkness fell on the fourth 
night, Belchite presented a picture of the horrors of war which no 
Hollywood film could ever give. Several large buildings were ablaze. 
Tongues of flame shot up into the black palls of smoke overhead. The 
summer breeze wafted across the countryside the stench, nauseating and 
strong, of dead bodies, human and animal. Above the crackling of the fires 
maniacal yells arose from some demented creatures whose nerves could no 
longer stand the strain. Throughout the night, the continuous exploding 
of grenades marked the relentless advance of our bombing-squads. It was 
war shorn of all its glamour, war cruel and bloody—but a war we had to win. 

And in pushing the siege to a speedy conclusion our Battery played an 
important role. Our No. 3 Gun (commanded by Jim Coone) was set the 
task of penetrating through the streets and making a frontal attack on the 
Fascist Headquarters, in the Calle Mayor. The gun first took up position at 
the archway leading from the Square into that street. The nearest houses, 
left and right, were ours. The remainder had to be cleared out. A barricade 
under the arch obstructed both our fire and our further advance. We 


pulled it down, “Dad” Pavlowsky doing the major part of the labour. We 
cleared that street pretty quickly. That done, we moved to take up our 
second position, at a street-corner fifty yards from our final objective— 
Fascist Headquarters. Under fire, the gun was moved by Comrades 
Captain Slater, Commissar Alexander, Jim Coone, Estensen, Pavlowsky, 
Proctor and Gillespie. On the way Gillespie was wounded in the knee. 

We could see the Fascist machine-guns and the men behind them. 
Captain Slater, according to plan, led a dash across the road to a doorway. 
Jim Coone followed but was caught right on the road by a burst of fire, 
receiving fatal wounds. He seemed to have had a premonition, for his last 
words to Pavlowsky were: “It’s goodbye. Dad, good bye lads !” Comrades 
Alexander and Proctor next ran the gauntlet, and came through unscathed. 

It was now sunset. Shortly afterwards, the Londspeaker van went into 
action, telling the Fascist chiefs what would happen if they continued their 
resistance and prolonged the sufferings of the civilian population. Our No. 
3 Gun, with its snout poking round the corner, was an earnest of Doran’s 
threat. In a few hours the siege of Belehite was ended in victory. 

At Fuentes de Ebro on October 13, Jeff Mildwaterwas wonnded. We had 
given covering fire to our advancing infantry, and we were following up the 
advance, with Mildwater in advance, walking along the bullet-swept road as 
coolly as if it were a Sunday stroll at home. We had a few wounded before 
we took up a temporary position in order to tackle an enemy Anti-Tank 
Battery we had located. While we were trouncing them Mildwater and 
Alexander went on to locate a better position for us. In the process, 
Mildwater received a bullet which shattered his knee-cap. 
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The Officer’s Sortie 


By Teniente Hernandez y Alcala 


For the reason stated in the preface—because this is a book mainlyfor the 
English-speaking peoples—records by members of our Spanish Battalion 
have not been featured in these pages. But we make an exception in the case 
of the following account of the final epic combat of Belchite, which is 
related by a young Spanish Lieutenant. 

For days and nights we of the Spanish Battalion and our International 
comrades of the glorious XV Brigade were fighting our way into Belchite. 
It made us furious with anger to see how the Fascists had refused to allow 
the women and children to leave the town. We swore that when we got near 
the cowards who were hiding behind women and children, we would take 
revenge for all the sufferings the Fascist officers were forcing on the 
people. 

But it was hard fighting. We were in loo close to the Fascists to be able 
to use anything except grenades, and grenades were not able to break walls 
that were three feet thick. Our tanks and our anti-tank guns were working 
heroically but there were many barricades in every street that hampered 
them. We of the Spanish Battalion sometimes hoped that the Command 
would withdraw the Brigade outside the town so that our glorious aviation 
and artillery could then blast its Fascist garrison off the earth. But every 
time we advanced into another street and rescued more women and 
children, we were glad. Then when we remembered that there were still 
many innocent civilians not yet liberated, we increased our determination 
to fight on, house by house, and get to the Fascist tyrants who were making 
the people suffer so much. 

At last we heard joyful news. The resourcefulness of Comrade Doran, 
Commissar of our Brigade, was successful in saving many lives, military 
and civilian. Comrade Doran’s speech on the loud-speaker caused most of 
the Fascist rank-and-file to surrender. They were glad to be away from the 
domination of the traitor officers. They told us how some who had tried to 
surrender had been shot. But they also told us another important item of 
information. While Comrade Doran was speaking through the loud- 
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speaker, the Fascist officers realised that they could not force their men to 
fight any longer. They became afraid that the men wonld turn on them and 
shoot them, as was the case at Quijorna in Jnly, when six hundred of our 
misled brothers realised their error, shot their officers and joined our 
ranks. 

Afraid of the soldiers, the officers stole away by one of the under gronnd 
passages and took refuge in another strongly-fortified building. Now we 
realised there was more fighting in front of us. And though we were very 
weary after days and nights without sleep, and fighting all the time, we 
were glad that this time we would not be firing on men who wanted to be 
* our comrades. There would be opposed to us only the Fascist officers who 
are the betrayers of Spain and the enemies of the Spanish people. 

We were awaiting orders, resting in a trench. Firing was still going on. 
Other Battalions were searching for the traitor Fascist officers. Then, 
Robbie, Adjutant-Commissar of the Brigade came and spoke to us. He 
didn’t speak much Spanish but we understood that he was telling us the 
siesta was over and that we were to go into the fight. After making a very 
good speech he went away to give instruetions to other comrades. Acting 
on orders, we moved closer towards the houses. 

As this part of the town had been captured by our Brigade a few days 
earlier, we were unsuspecting. It was night time and except for the 
grenades bursting and the machine-guns firing further in in the town, 
there was nothing unusual happening. 

Suddenly, a few yards in front of us we heard voices and distinguished a 
mass of people coming towards us. Some were women. There were shouts 
of “Camaradas!” We thought they were more of the people who had been 
liberated. But we always had orders to challenge all people coming from 
the town and establish their identity before we let them pass. Then our 
Commander shouted and we realised what was happening. These were 
Fascists who had escaped through one of the nnderground passages with 
which the town was honeycombed, and they were driving civilians before 
them in order to prevent us firing effectively. 

Our Commander called on them to halt. The answer was a shower of 
grenades. Women, children, men and Fascists were now so mixed up and 
running in all directions that it was impossible in the bad light to 
distingtiish anything clearly. We noticed that some of the civilians were 
firing at us. They were officers in disguise, as we found out afterwards. 

The whole affair had taken us by surprise. Then, we had hesitated too 
much for fear of killing the civilians. So the Fascists were able to attack ns 
first. But when it finally came to a fight at close quarters it was a fight 
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between the Fascist officers and ns. Some succeeded in slipping past us, 
but the Dimitrov Battalion rounded them up and disposed of them. We 
also discovered afterwards that the Fascist officers had split up into two 
parties and were trying to break out at two points. 

It was terrible fighting for the time it lasted. But every one of the officers 
met his fate. One of their Commanders was using a dagger as well as a 
pistol. One of our comrades pluckily wrestled with him and killed him with 
his own dagger. Another leader, a Lieutenant-Colonel, was also killed early 
in the fight. 

It was only afterwards when, covered with the blood from our own 
wounds and those of the enemy, we found out that to us had fallen the task 
of despatching the last and most tyrannical of the Fascist garrison of 
Belchite. 
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Battalion Commander Peter Daly 


By Alec Donaldson 


When 1 met Peter Daly for the first time it was during one of his periods 
of recuperation from wounds received at the front. 1 could hardly believe 
that this smiling Irishman with the roguish eyes so characteristic of his 
race was the same man whose history in military matters was so 
astounding. Long before ever I met him 1 had heard of his exploits both in 
Ireland and in Spain. 

He was in his early thirties and came from a long line of Irish revolutionary 
stock. He himself embarked early on a revolutionary path, fighting in the 
ranks of the Irish Republican Army from 1920 to 1923. Wounded and 
captured, his jail experiences included a prolonged hunger-strike. 

In the gesture of O’Duffy sending assistance to the rebel Fascist 
Generals, Daly was swift to see that Fascism and oppression was an 
international thing, to be countered effectively only by the international 
action of all the freedom-loving and progressive sections of humanity. That 
was why this Irish fighter could see clearly that there was nothing strange 
in the fact that his duty was to fight alongside his Liberal, Communist, 
Socialist brothers in the effort to smash back the danger of Fascism which 
threatened every one of them alike. 

So he came to Spain and put his long experience in military affairs into 
the common pool. He was in action at Jarama on February 12, as a group 
leader in the Irish Section on which day he was wounded. 

No one could ever keep Peter Daly in a hospital as long as his legs could 
move beneath him and it was only the fact that he had been wounded in the 
hip that kept him quiet for a time. In less than a month he discharged 
himself from the hospital and made his way to the Base where he managed 
to join the 20th Battalion. He was off again—this time to the Cordova front. 

After two weeks’ hard fighting it was evident that Peter had all the 
qualities of a leader and he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant and 
given command of a mixed Company. He was courage incarnate. On one 
occasion he, with two others, manned a machine-gun and covered the 
withdrawal of his Company keeping off the Moors who had advanced under 
a heavy barrage of artillery. He was the type of leader for whom men would 
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have gone through Hell and his qualities were sueh that he merited this 
high regard of his comrades. 

Wounded again-and again on the hip-back to hospital he was foreed to 
go. But before he went he had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
Company had been paraded before the whole Battalion as an example of a 
heroic and efficient fighting unit. Many, many Fascists met their deaths at 
Chimorra and the Company led by this Irish anti-Fascist was first in the list 
of those who laid them low. 

He just couldn’t keep away from action and he again left hospital and 
made his way to his Battalion before he was completely cured. He 
continued to lead his men in the advance in the Pozoblanco sector and 
fought until July when his men were relieved and returned to the Base. 

Appointed Battalion Commander on the eve of the Aragon offensive of 
August 1937, he brought with him as his Second-in-Command, Paddy 
O’Daire, himself an officer of the same lovable and efficient type. 

Then a strange thing happened. Peter Daly found himself fighting side 
by side with a comrade who had once been pitted against him in the 
.“troublous times” in Ireland. Lieutenant William McDougall had been in 
the British army during the Anglo-Irish War of 1920-21. The two 
, comrades got to comparing notes and were surprised to find that they had 
been at all the same places at all the same times in Ireland and that they had 
been on opposing sides. 

, But perhaps it was not so strange after all that this British Tommy and 
this Irish Republican Officer should find themselves fighting together in 
an army of this character. There are many similar cases throughout the 
International Brigades: French, Italian and German officers and men who 
fought in their respective Imperialist armies in 1914-1918 now fight 
together for a common end, this time with no such false goal, this time with 
a free conscience of their own. Nor is it strange that McDougall and Daly 
became the greatest of friends, having the greatest respect for one 
another, forging and leading the Battalion which symbolised the best ideals 
of their respective countries. 

Peter Daly died from wounds received while leading his men during the 
attack on Quinto on the Aragon front. 

The personal loss I feel at his death is nothing to the loss sustained by all 
his comrades in Spain and by all the lovers of Liberty and Freedom who are 
fighting in the International Brigades. Ireland too has lost a son who had 
sacrificed much for her, and who was prepared to fight and sacrifice for her 
to the end. This, indeed, he did do, for he knew that the freedom of Ireland 
is vitally affected by the issue of the war in Spain. 
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FUENTES DE EBRO 


At the end of September, the Brigade was in reserve positions in the 
mountains north of Saragossa. The front was quiet; beyond occasional 
aviation raids there was little activity. 

The Battalions were under canvas throughout a period of bitingly cold 
weather, which soon turned to rain. One night the whole Brigade was flooded 
out. 

But, the Political Commissariat was working full pressure. Impromptu 
concerts; the publication of various Brigade papers, official and unofficial, as 
well as the meetings and the training-classes showed that morale was high. 
The travelling Cinema-van of the Eastern Army gave several performances. Its 
repertoire included talkies. And men lived their Belchite experiences again as 
they saw the capture of that town depicted on the screen. 

Whatever the military plans had been, the winter raias necessitated a 
change in them. As a result, the XVBrigade was brought hack to its old Aragon 
battlefields. 

Near Puentes deEhro, on October 13 , the Brigadeparticipated in operations 
agaiau Fascist fortifications near the town. The newly-arrived Mackenzie- 
Papineau Battalion played the majorpart in the attack. 

The Spanish Battalion of the Brigade was carried into action on a fleet of 
fast-moving tanks—the first time in modern warfare that this tactic has been 
employed. 

The Lincoln-Washington Battalion under the commandofPhilDetro, and 
the British Battalion under Harold Fry were also engaged. During the first 
day's battle both these Battalions suffered losses in leadership. The British 
Commander, Fry, and his Battalion Commissar Eric Whalley were killed by 
shell-fire. Whalley, young and efficient leader of the N.U.W.M. in the Notts 
and Derby district, had not been long in Spain, and was participating in his 
first action. 

In thelincoln-Washington Battalion CarlGeiser, Battalion Commissar was 
wounded and among others Owen Appleton, Battalion Secretary was killed 
while bringing water out to No-Man s-Iand. Appleton was the scion of a 
prosperous New York family but for long before coming to Spain had been 
prominent in the working-class movement. 

The Brigade was in the trenches in this sector up to the end of October 
when it was relieved and returned to the rest-villages. 
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Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion 
in Action 


By Milo Makela 


Canadians have been fighting with the XV Brigade ever since Jarama. 
There were Canadians in the Lincoln-Washington and Dimitrov Battalions 
and a large number of them were fighting with other International 
Brigades in various parts of Spain. At Brunete they had their own “Mac.- 
Paps.” Section and the “Fighting Canucks” were always in the thick of 
action. 

Had it not been for this constant drain for reinforcements they would 
have been in the field with their own Battalion long ago. Bob Kerr, 
Canadian Commissar, who had been with the Lincolns in Jarama threw all 
his energies behind the project and by the time the Washingtons left the 
Training Base, the Canadian Battalion, the “Mackenzie-Papineau” was 
ready to take its place in training. 

The Battalion had been trained by Major Merriman and a group of other 
officers who had all seen fighting at the front. Bob Thompson was 
Adjutant, Joe Dallet was Battalion Commissar, Bill W'heeler, Izzie 
Schrenzel (later killed at Fuentes), Joe Dougher, and the writer were 
Company Commanders. When Major Merriman was called to the Brigade 
to become its Chief of Staff, Captain Rollin Dart continued the training. 

★ 

The “Mac.-Paps.” first went into action on October 13, at Fuentes de 
Ebro, under the command of Bob Thompson. We had a more exhaustive 
training than any of the previous Battalions and everyone of us was eager 
and enthusiastic to prove that he had profited by it. 

We received our first taste of fire at dawn, while entering a shallow 
communication trench leading us to our position. The enemy machine 
gunners spotted our movements, and in the fire one man was killed and a 
few wounded, including comrade Hitchcock, our Battalion Secretary. He 
was hit in the leg while cutting a strand of barbed wire at the mouth of the 
communication trench. 
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The fire took us by surprise but it did not affect in the least the high 
spirit and discipline which characterized all our actions. 

Positions were assigned for each of the three Companies as a point of 
departure for the attack. Two Sections of my Machine-Gun Company were 
placed on the heights to cover the advance of the Infantry while the third 
was held in reserve. 


★ 

The attack started at 1.40 p.m. When our tanks went over and the order 
was given to advance, the Battalion, including its Staff, went over the top 
like one man. Joe Dallet, Battalion Commissar went over with No. 1 
Company on the left flank, where the fire was heaviest. He was leading the 
advance when he fell, mortally wounded. He behaved heroically until the 
very end, refusing to permit the First Aid men to come over to him in his 
exposed position. 

The advance, which earned the special tribute of Brigade Commander 
Copic was magnificent and worthy of veterans of many campaigns. Our 
Battalion advanced between 800 and 900 yards, taking positions and 
digging in on an important ridge directly facing the enemy strongholds on 
the outskirts of the town. 

Volumes could be written about acts of individual heroism, acts 
performed by men in the ranks as well as by men high in leadership. Space 
will not allow for that. I want to mention, however, comrades like Bill 
Neure, Commander of No. 1 Company, who was fatally wounded; “Izzie” 
Schrenzel, who seriously wounded, died later; that outstanding Negro 
comrade, Milton Herndon, leader of the Third Section of the Machine- 
Gun Company who was killed together with Ben Smith, when they were 
trying to assist the wounded on the field. 

We can also be genuinely proud of our Spanish comrades who made a 
splendid showing as soldiers and fighters. This was their baptism of fire 
also, and they showed the most inspiring courage throughout the entire 
offensive. 

We have had enough of a test to prove ourselves worthy of the fighting 
traditions of the XV Brigade. 


★ 

Dr. Julius Hene, Battalion Doctor of the “Mac.-Paps.”, who himself was 
wounded by a shell fragment in the above action, speaks as follows of the 
work of two Canadian First Aid men: 
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Groups from different Companies of the Canadian Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion. 



“All Canadians can well be proud of the particularly fine work of 
Sergeant James V. Black and Rose, two First Aid men in No. 1 Company. 

Black had served in the Medical Corps of the Royal Canadian Army and 
he was a professionally trained nurse. Rose had no First Aid training 
before coming to Spain but volunteered for the First Aid School of the 
International Brigades. 

When the first wave of men went over the top, I could see Rose through 
my field-glasses as he was dashing from one fallen comrade to another 
stopping the flow of blood, applying bandages and dressings, digging little 
shelters or carrying the wounded to a shell hole until they could be 
evacuated. Further away Black was doing the same. 

When the advance came to a halt and the Battalion began digging in 
under fire to hold their newly-gained territory, it was impossible to bring 
back the wounded before dark. It was almost suicidal to go from one place 
to another but this never kept back Black and Rose from administering to 
the wounded. Just as the Battalion never wavered in its first attack, the 
First Aid men went around just as undaunted, running the gauntlet of 
Fascist snipers, bringing water, cigarettes, cognac to the men. 

The Battalion was proud of Black and Rose. And they were proud of their 
Battalion.” 
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Commissar Joe Dallet 

By Paul Wendorf 


Joe Dallet had a long record of working-class activity in the United 
States. The son of a well-to-do family, he left home in 1929, to play his part 
in the working-class movement. He worked in a Pittsburgh steel mill and 
soon became an outstanding leader of the Steel and Metal Workers’ Union, 
fighting the Steel Trust in Warren, Youngstown and the entire Pittsburgh- 
Ohio district. 

On his way to Spain, Dallet was arrested with a number of other 
Volunteers in France, and sentenced to forty days in jail. He spent the time 
conducting political classes for his fellow prisoners and fighting the 
authorities until they agreed to treat him and his comrades as political 
prisoners. When, after the expiry of the sentence, the Magistrate asked 
him to what country he wished to be deported, Dallet flashed back: 
“Deport us to Spain!” 

On his arrival in Spain, Dallet’s qualities of leadership were availed of. 
He chafed at the lengthy period of training. More than once he came to 
Merriman and to Nelson demanding that he be sent to the front. But, at the 
time, his services were more needed at the Base, and there he had to stay 
until the middle of September. 

As Commissar of the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion Dallet was of 
invaluable help in organising and training the Battalion. He came up with 
them to the Aragon front, and the tragic news of his death, in his first 
action, shocked all comrades. 

The notice of his death made a profound impression in his native 
Youngstown. The Memorial Meeting in his honour was the largest ever 
held in the city in the history of the Labor movement. Even the 
Youngstown Vindicator, organ of the Steel Trust, felt obliged to pay him 
tribute editorially, staling that: 

“We find ourselves disagreeing sharply with the causes Joe Dallet 
championed but... respect the rugged honesty of his character... That he 
should fall in battle for the cause he cherished, at the head of a charge 
which he felt was on behalf of liberty and justice to man, was thoroughly 
typical of his character.” 
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Milton Herndon 


The death of Milton Herndon, 30 year old Section Leader of the 
Machine-Gun Company of the Mac.-Paps. evoked wide-felt sympathy not 
only among his comrades in arms in the XV Brigade but also in the United 
States. 

Milton Herndon was the brother of Angelo Herndon, the fighting young 
Negro leader in America. Milton was a skilled mechanic and left a well-paid 
job in the States to fight Faseism in Spain. He was respected by the men for 
his courage, his devotion and his ability for leadership. He died when 
disregarding danger he went to aid the wounded lying out in No-Man’s- 
Land at Fuentes de Ebro. 

He had been only five months in Spain, the greater part of which had 
been spent in the Mackenzie-Papineau Training Camp. Like so many of his 
Negro comrades he showed special ability in the use of machine guns, and 
soon was advanced to be a Section-Commander. In this capacity he went to 
the front with the Battalion in September 1937. Throughout that month 
the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion was in reserve, with the rest of the 
Brigade, south of Hueseo. Early in October, the Brigade moved south, and 
the Mac.-Paps. went into their first aetion at Fuentes de Ebro. 

The Negro press in the States mourned Milton Herndon as the loss of 
the entire race. The Chicago Defender, leading Negro newspaper, in a 
special editorial, writes about him as follows, under the heading “A Real 
Patriot”: 

“The recent death in Spain of Milton Herndon focusses our attention 
once more on the increasingly significant role that the black man is playing 
in world affairs. 

The cause for which he laid down his life is indeed a worthy and noble 
one. The redemption of the masses from blood-sucking Fascists who 
advance their frontiers day by day, is a eause for which no sacrifice is too 
great for any man and especially a black man to make. 

Herndon died on the field of real democraey. When the history of the 
Spanish revolution is written, his devotion and sacrifice will be reeorded in 
a manner that will do honor not only to the Herndon family, but also to the 
blacks of America.” 

S. M. 
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Captain Harold Fry 


By James Rutherford 


Harold Fry was born of working-elass parents in Kent, on December 31, 
1904. He joined the British Army in 1925, and served in India and China, 
rising to the rank of Sergeant. He was in China during the Sino-Japanese 
War, and witnessed the fighting around the International Settlement at 
Shanghai. It was here that practical revolutionary ideas began to stir in his 
mind, and when he was discharged from the British Army, he began to take 
an active part in the working-class movement. He was a member of the 
Edinburgh Branch of the National Boot and Shoe Operatives. 

My first meeting with Fry was at an anti-Fascist demonstration in Usher 
Hall, where Mosley was attempting to speak. During the fighting that 
ensued Fry and myself were injured; he had a split head which required 
seven stitches, and myself a broken thumb and a split head requiring four 
stitches. As we parted his remark was: “Some day those bastards will 
provoke us into using rifles”. On and off, I had dealings with Fry. Yet we 
were both surprised when we found out that each of us had decided to go 
to Spain, and on the same day. 

Fry became Commander of No. 2 Company of the British Battalion. The 
circumstances under which we were captured at Jarama are well known. All 
through prison Fry gave us leadership and courage. Even when sentenced 
to death he maintained his calmness and cheeriness. And all the time he 
was suffering from a bullet-wound in the arm. Due to lack of attention it 
had not entirely healed when on October 13, 1937, he fell in action at 
Fuentes de Ebro. 

He had been only six weeks at home after his release from Franco’s 
prisons when he volunteered to return to Spain. In September he was 
appointed to command the British Battalion, then on the Aragon Front; 
His death, when leading his men across No-Man’s-Land, through a 
barrage of artillery-fire, is a severe loss to the Battalion and to the British 
working-class movement. 
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The Dimitrovs Depart 


Even after the XV Brigade had become an English-speaking Brigade 
the Dimitrov Battalion was still with us. It was with deep regret that the 
announcement of their transfer to another Brigade came in October 
1937. While with us they had justifiably earned a record as our crack 
Battalion. 

At Jarama, for four and a half months, they were the core of resistance 
in every defence, the spear-head of every attack. No. 1 Company was 
made up exclusively of students. No. 4 Company of machine gunners 
with World War and Czecho-Slovak Army experience. The majority of 
the men were Czecho-Slovaks and Jugoslavs with a large sprinkling of 
Hungarians, Italians, and other nationalities. Some had come from exile 
in the United States and Canada. The Battalion was under the command 
of Grebenarev who was killed in action in Jarama. 

The first five days continuous action in Jarama reduced the Battalion 
from 670 men to a little over 200. Nevertheless, on February 17, when 
the Fascists made another attack, the Dimitrovs held on grimly and dug 
in, making their first trench between the Republican lines and those of 
the Fascists. 

The Fascists guessed it was our trench; our troops thought it was the 
Fascists’. So, the Dimitrovs were fired at from both sides! The Fascists 
got confused. One morning their food detail came along with coffee. The 
Dimitrovs accepted the breakfast and the prisoners. 

At Brunete the Dimitrovs were at the storming of Villanueva de la 
Canada, and Pardillo. They were prominent in all the battles for 
Mosquito Crest. In the Fascist counter-offensive they met the best 
enemy troops and inflicted heavy blows on them. A group of their 
machine gunners under the command of Joseph Benda held out for four 
days covering a retirement, piling up the Fascist dead in front of their 
position. 

On the Aragon Front from August to October they upheld their great 
record. Much of the street-fighting at Quinto was carried out by them. The 
first day they penetrated into the Cemetery and infiltrated into the first 
houses. Next day Benda, with a group of sixteen men made a surprise 
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attack on the Fascist artillery. Their reckless daring proved successful. 
The Fascists, taken nnaware, fled in panic, abandoning their three field 
guns, much ammunition and the machine guns protecting their position. 

At Belchite they were outstanding again, blasting their way in record 
time from one stronghold to another. In their last campaign with the XV 
Brigade the Dimitrov Battalion fought with characteristic courage and 
skill. In their ranks are men of outstanding accomplishment, men like 
Fonda Kobilak, Slava Tichy, Knessel, Battalion Commissar Kagan, Capt. 
Smorcka, Lieut. Prohaska. Their commander throughout the greater part 
of their association with the XV Brigade was Chapaiev, affectionately 
nicknamed thus after the great guerilla leader of one of the first Red Army 
forees in the Russian Revolution. 

The Dimitrovs’ Chapaiev was born in Hungary in 1899. His parents 
were Socialists. In 1919 and 1920, he took part in the rising against 
foreign intervention in his country. He saw fighting on the Czech front, 
and later, after the Armistice on the Rumanian front. He was section leader 
and subsequently liaison offieer. 

After the fall of the Hungarian Commune, he was arrested and 
condemned to fifteen years imprisonment. He escaped after 10 months 
imprisonment to Czechoslovakia. The Horthy reaction demanded his 
extradition. He was in prison for three years in constant danger of death. 

He arrived in Spain with the first batch of Volunteers, in September 
1936. In a week he was on the Talavera front in charge of machine guns. In 
November he was at University City, and three days later he was appointed 
Commander of the Third Company of the Racozy Battalion. He has a scar 
on his left arm as a souvenir of those days. 

In January he was again at the front as Commander of the Edgar Andre 
Battalion. From February onwards he was with the Dimitrovs in the XV 
Brigade. 

Before their departure the Dimitrovs were addressed by Lieut.-Colonel 
Copic, many of whose countrymen and close comrades served in their 
ranks, and who himself had always a close association with their Battalion. 
In words charged with emotion, he recalled their achievements, thanked 
them for their services in the Brigade, and bade them good luck in the 
battles of the future. 

It was a touching yet proud ceremony which concluded with cheers for 
Spain and for the anti-Fascist cause, and personal farewells between the 
men who were leaving and their comrades of a year’s battles. 

M. A. 
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P A S ARE M O S ! 


Here, unended, halts the story of the X\ Brigade. For, even while these 
pages are at press the Brigade is again in action and Teruel is added to the 
names on its battle-standards. 

The battle-honours of their kith and kin who comprise the Brigade 
are cause for justifiable pride to the peoples of the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada and Ireland. But the men of the XV Brigade disclaim any 
monopoly of achievement. Their military contribution in this war is 
paralleled by the other Brigades. “All (as General Miaja has pointed out) 
have fought with equal valour and selflessness. ” The claim to fame of the 
men of the XV Brigade does not rest on any feat of arms merely. Their claim 
tofame is that at a critical moment in history they placed their part with the 
men of other nations in halting the stampede of Democracy. Breaking 
through the harriers of narrow nationalisms, smothering the animosities of 
contending politics and parties, they spontaneously united and realised in 
one bound the age-old ideal of the unity in arms of international 
Democracy. 

Fired with that ideal they rallied to the aid of the Spanish people. 
Hastily-organised, ill-armed, their first task was to hold back the Fascist 
hordes and thus give a breathing-space in which the People 's Army could be 
organised. 

Under such conditions, gallantry often did substitute for military 
experience. Great men squandered their lives in those critical days. Leaders 
whosefunction it normally was to direct Battalions died compensating for 
the inexperience—aye, often for the weaknesses—of their comrades. And 
there were others, men cast in a gentler mould, whose function it normally 
was to illume the drabness of this world and guide the minds of men to 
greater progress, but who—realising the issues at stake—generously flung 
themselves into the horrors of this war lest the greater horror of Fascism 
triumph. Brave hearts were stilled, great minds were quenched when the 
Fascist bullets ripped into the bodies of such soldiers, such intellectuals. 
Their loss is not merely the loss of the countries that gave them birth; all 
humanity is the poorer by their passing. 
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They and thousands of others died because most of the governments of 
democratic nations had abandoned democratic principles, and were 
denying the lawfully-elected government of Spain its fundamental 
international right to purchase arms to quell treachery, to repel invasion. 
And the ''Non-Intervention '"Pact that, in practice, blockaded Spain did not 
prevent its invasion by Fascist Italy and Germany. Throughout the year 
1937, German and Italian armaments and armies poured into Franco 
territory. As a result, Asturias and Euzkadi, blockaded by land and sea, 
were over-run by the Fascist forces, and Mussolini could boast then “A 
Splendid Italian Victory". But, how much of that "splendid victory" was 
due to Hitler 's aid the wildernesses that once were the thriving towns of 
Guernica and Durango are ghastly evidence. Between them, however, 
Mussolini and Hitler may share whatever of glory they can find in their 
extermination campaign in the North—where, incidentally. Catholic priests 
died before firing-squads or under the ruins of their bombed churches for 
the “crime” of opposing the Nazi-Mahommedan Christian Crusade. 

The anti-Fascist North overwhelmed, the invaders, flushed with victory, 
could turn their attention again to the South, to Madrid before whose 
barricades they had been halted since No vember 1936, and against which 
they had launched a series of large-scale attacks, mainly by Italian levies, 
which had resulted only in a second Caporetti, at Guadalajara. 

Throughout Autumn, the forthcoming Fascist offensive in the South was 
widely heralded. Promised for November, it was again postponed, while 
rumours were circulated—in “Non-Intervention ” circlesl—that the 
Republican forces could not hold out much longer and that peace at any 
price was the "best”solution. 

Meanwhile in Republican Spain, the nation had been mobilising to fight 
more effectively. War industries were organised; arms-ships ran the 
blockade; reserves were created. The raw militiamen were given political 
and military training that transformed them into disciplined soldiers. The 
Centurias and Columns of early days were replaced by Divisions and Army 
Corps. All independent commands were merged into one unified 
Republican Army. 

Andfust at the moment when the world—even the anti-Fascist world—was 
awaiting with hated breath the Fascist offensive that was to decide the issue 
of the war, the Republican Army struck. Smashing its way through the 
hitherto impregnable forts around Teruel, fighting under climatic 
conditions that would be the supreme test for the best trained troops of any 
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modern military power, the young Republican Army captured that city, 
and—more important still—destroyed the army which Franco had been 
massingfor another attack on Madrid. 

And the world that had been awaiting news of a Fascist victory heard 
with added surprise that the victory of Teruel had been won by Spanish 
troops alone. To that stage of efficient organisation had Republican Spain 
arrived—despite the Non-Intervention blockade, despite kalian piracy in 
the Mediterranean, despite the help given to Franco by Italian Army Corps 
and German military leaders. 

And so the war enters on a new phase, which is marked by the greater 
efficiency of the Republican Army—a logical result of the greater political 
cohesion of the parties which comprise the Popular Front Government. It is 
not our task to forecast the duration of the conflict. One can definitely say 
only that there can be no peace in Spain, no security throughout the world, 
until Fascism is defeated. 

The location of thefront-lines does not necessarily affect the issue of the 
war. Germany lost a war before an invader had set foot in her territory; the 
United States once could exercise jurisdiction over no more than Valley 
Forge. Nor does the capture or loss of a town in itself determine the issue. 
During the World War, many towns changed hands half a dozen times. The 
decidingfactor in the war is the relative amount of resources, material and 
moral, of the opposing sides. In men and in munitions the Republicanforces 
have greater reserves within their territory. And there can be no comparison 
in morale; the people, even when unarmed and untrained, blocked the path 
of Fascism with barricades of their own hodiesl 

, It is obvious fact that were Italian and German aid withdrawn from 
Franco, his collapse would he only a matter of days. The drain on 
International Fascist resources is already severe. Future Fascist policy will 
he determined by the attitude of the democratic peoples rather than by the 
attitude of the democratic governments (whom they have little reason to 
fear). So far. International Fascist aid has failed to help Franco to win. But 
it has prevented his collapse. Will the aid be brazenly extended on the 
necessary colossal scale to secure a swift Fascist victory? Or will those who 
cannot rule Spain decide to ruin it, by prolonging the status quo, gambling 
on developments in the International situation which might give Franco an 
opportunity for victory? 

The decision of International Fascism will be largely determined by the 
vigilance of International Democracy. The watchfulness of International 
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Democracy has-more than anything else-been responsible for the 
prevention of an undisguised and large-scale Italian invasion. On the other 
hand, the so-called Non-Intervention Pact-^the contribution to peace" of 
the democratic governments—is the main factor in retarding the triumph of 
the Spanish people. Now, in greater measure than ever. International 
Democracy must unify, increase its efforts. 

And what of the International Brigades? Numerically the Brigades are 
now but a fraction of the Spanish Republican Army, to which 
organisationally they belong. But their task in Spain is not ended. For, this 
is no Civil War in which they are intruders. This is an International War 
fought on the soil of Spain—a war between Fascism and Democracy, the 
issue of which affects not Spain alone but all nations. International Fascism 
is rallying all its forces. While the German, Italian and Portuguese levies 
remain so also will the army of International Democracy remain to oppose 
them. 

And come what may in Spain, the unity of International Democracy 
whichfinds its most emphatic expression in the International Brigades —the 
unity already sealed in the blood of the anti-Fascist fighters of twenty-six 
nations—must be maintained and extended. The road of that unity is the 
only road to peace and progress. 

Salud to the men who diedforging that unityl 

Salud to the International Brigades who maintain it in armsl 

Salud to the heroic people of Spain whose gallant struggle thrilled the 
peoples of the world and roused them to the needfor that unity! 

And, who more fitting than ‘"Pasionaria ” exemplar of their heroism and 
their hopes, to express here on behalf of the people of Spain their solidarity 
with as now and in the future! 
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A VOSOTROS... 


Unas letras me pedis para el libro donde se va a reflejar la hls- 
toria herolca de la XV Brigada Internacional . 

iUnas letras pedis?... Es bien poco. Vosotros, heroes anonimos de 
la XV Brigada Internacional, al igual que los de todas las Brigadas, 
mereceis mas; os habSis hecho aoreedores a la gratitud y al carino 
eterno de nuestro Pueblo. 

Habeis regado con vuestra sangre generosa el suelo de la Espafla 
que varaos conquistando para nosotros y para vosotros, al conquistarla 
para la Libertad y para la Deraocracia. 

Muchus de los vuestros dorrairan el suefio de eternidades baj o 
nuestra tierra espanola; sobre sus tumbas florecerdn los laureles del 
triunfo y las sie.Tiprevivas de nuestro recuerdo. Estad seguros, cama- 
radas profundamente amados, que vuestro sacrificio no sera esteril, 

Y manana, ese mafiana victorioso que ya alborea en el horizonte de 
nuestro pais, sabremos pagaros la deuda de sangre que con vosotros 
heraos contraido, ayudandoos a conquistar para vuestros pueblos la 
Paz, el bienestar y la Libertad, por los que luchan y miieren en 
Espana tantos hdroes. 


TO YOU... 

You ask for a few words from me for the Book of the XV Interna- 
tional Brigade. 

You ask for a few words?... It is a modest request. You, the 
nameless heroes of the XV International Brigade, together with those 
of the other Brigades, are deserving of more than that. Our people 
owe you a debt of eternal gratitude and love. 

You have shed your blood generously on the soil of Spain, 
Spa,in that is being redeemed for us and for you, by winning it for 
freedom and democracy. 

Many of your comrades sleep the eternal sleep beneath the earth 
of Spain. Over their graves shall wave the laurels of triumph and 
the unfading flowers of our remembrance. Comrades whom we so deeply 
love, be assured that your sacrifice will not be in vain. 

And tomorrow,.. on that victorious morrow that is already dawning 
on the horizon over Spain, we shall be able to repay the debt of 
blood we owe you, by helping you to conquer for your respective 
peoples, the peace, the v/ell-being and the liberty for which so 
many heroes are today fighting and dying in Spain. 

February 1938. 







Dolores Ibarruri, “Pasionaria 



iOGAMOS a lo,t leccores nosperdonen las 
deficiencias que observen en la con- 
Jeccion de este libro, reniendo en cuenta 
que ha sido hecho por camaradas espa- 
holes y, por tanco, desconocedores del 
idioma ingles: y aunque hemos puesto 
toda nuestra voluntad y buen deseo en el 
trabajo, siempre habremos incurrido en 
algun error, fdcilmente subsanable por 
nuestros estimados camaradas internacio- 
nales. 

THE printer reminds the reader that this 
book has been set up by Spanish workers 
who do not know the English language 
and he begs them excuse any errors and 
imperfections in the type-setting. 





